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ABSTRACT •**<'»* 

Results are reported of*a HSF grant awarded to Wayne 
State Oniversity in 1976 for support of the project entitled 
"Universityr Community Consortium." The project included (1| 
i4entifica^ion of ^■6 problem areas by the cLty for which they wanted 
policy option papers from the consortium; (2) a three-part^survej^of 
city-related academic efforts as seen by analysis of WaTOe State 
ckiversity-City of Detroit activities, Oniversity of Hichigan-City of 
Detrptt activities, and the city perspective on selected joint 
projects;. (3) analysis of available literature concerning models of 
city- university collaboration>^>4ild (U)' an effort at establishing an 
environment in which city and university pebple coiild meet .each other « 
and out of which one-to-one or large-scale projects could emerge, or 
simply cx>nstruc%ive interaction could take place. This volume reports 
on' the first three elements and the recommendations arising out of 
the entire project. (LBH) . 
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INTRODUCTION 



On June 21, 1976 the National -Science -Foundation awarded a grant to 
Wayne State University for support of the project entitled "Univeirsitj;- 
Communi^y Consortiulfl" . This is the repor.t of the results of the grdnt. 



Proposal . \ * % 

The essence of the proposal is to be found in the following quotes: 

^'^For^the most part, cities such as Detroit have to rely on^ 
* local resources to. deal with 'their growing pi^oblems/ -Given 
this situation,* more attention must be developecf to better 
utilization of existffl^ resources^ and knbw ledge." . ^ 

"The availability of . * . academiic, expertise and research 
pcrtential, coupled wiCi the. serious fiscal, economic, ^and 
other problems faced by Detroiters .and the city administra- 
I tion, suggest that|pew i<istitutional arrangements mu^t be 

developed to enable the City of Detroit td utilize to a 
greater extent the, knowledge, talents and advice of schplars 
^ ' and experts within these two universities (-University of 
Michigan and Wayne State University)." 



"In addition to improving the effectiveness of our loqal 
problem solving capacity in a cost ^effective manner, such 
institutional* arrangements cduld Tielp generate .applied 
research funds from federal agencies whose .missions cor- 
» respond to Detroit *s high priority research needs'/^ 
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"The research is to take the form of relatively discrete *^ 
efforts focused on specific city problems for which there 
is some«poss.ibility of relatively quick action and implem- 
entation, particularly irt the early phases of this effojrt. 
Much of the effort will ^come down to pulling together, the 
implications of available fesearch in various fields as it 
^applies to specific iagi'slation at the state and local' level, 
and strategies for solving specific problems that do not 
require legrsT^lve' action." ' * ^* / 

• / ■ • . 
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"It is anticig^ 
granted,/ one- of 



jated that two types of requests for research will be 
)f which, can be handled by mini-grants to appropriate . 
schalars who can furnish policy option br:^fs with reconunendations 
ih -a^ relatively brief time while the secorVl type would entdil more 
extensive s^dy ^fiu^ss^ta-ting a supplementary grant 'from .a mission 
oriented agency. In these cases^ the designated research Manage- 
ment* development and liaisow personnel wou'ld work'with local and - . 
federal officials and participating faculty in ^repaA-ng^ a grant 
request." 

"The consortium is not only pilot program whose establ^ishment * 
is sought only to relieve teTT>porary^problems , It^ is intended that 
the consortium would continue for an extended time period: For 
, , only as an ongoing Structure would it have the ability to trigger 
new ventures. The presence of such ^an organization wou-ld*serve as 
a positive influence. , . " , . 

"It is clearly intended that this prt)ject will enhance the utili- ' 
zatj.on of science and technology. For the first, time in Detroit, 
government agencies and Tnetrcjpolitan organizations, who have * - 

previously be^n unablerto obtain funds for research an'd development, 
-'could draw upon the consortium and its corps of coitsultarits ; like- 
wise, the corps would be able to perform on-going research on 
selected problems related to the participating organizations." 

. i • 

The Project *^ , . * 

Given these basic parameters a £our prpnged approach was developed. The 
first element was identifying 16 probl/em areas by the city for which they 
wanted policy pption papers from the Consortium. ^ 

The second was a three part survey of , city related academic efforts as. seen 
by analysing Wayne SfSte University - City of Detroit activities, Universit 
of Michigan - City of Detroit activities', and the City perspective on . 
selected joint, pro jects . , 

The third was an effoi;t at analyzing the available literature concerning' 
models bf city-university collaboration. 

The fourth was an effort at establishing 'an en^'lronmetit in which city and 
university people could meet each other ahd out \pf which ^one-fo-one or 
large scale projects could emerge, or simily constructive interaction coujLd 
take place, ^ ^ 

This voluine^is' a report abouj: the first three elements and the' recoramenda'- 
ticTns 'arising o<ut of the. entire project. The hearings are teing published 
in a separate volume. 
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• We would like, to thank th^ National Science' Fbundaticfti for this* 
lAiique jDpportunity and the prime* investigators of. ^he project — 
* ^ Ahthony DeVitd, William H^ber,, arid Roijald Haughton ('for the City, . i 
tJniversity of Michigan, Wayne State University) — Richard Simmons,' 
Jr., Sue Smock, Mary Clayton^ Ed Cyshn^n- from .the Cerrter for Urb^n 

. 'Studies, Stephen Withey of the IjistLtute^f 6r Social Rese&rch, Lou' 
Ferman of the Institute 'for Labor and Industrial Relations, and 
the many others wha -helped in writing the papers arid getting them 
into dse, ' 

^ Wear£ coi^fident that th^s project ^has set the conditions of>^a per- ^ 
majient collaboration between Universi^ry and City, ^nd that it pro- 
vides a n^el a'pplicable to ot;Her 9itidls a^ welj.. 
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I * ^- The List Froin the City 
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• • " ' THE POLICY O PTION PAPfeRS • 

•— : * ^ 

♦ ' ♦ • • . • ■ ' .' • 

• * • . • J- 

The policy option papers werej the 'first element of our four-pronged effort. 
A series. of city concerns were iderttifiea by -the city ' s. Planning^ Department •- 

• and passed on^to the c'^fTsortium with a request for* short policy hption papers 
iihich would then be returned to the 'city for consideration. The bas_ic V 
model which was being tested was that of a centr al point in the university 
which would, be able to identify '^a.cademic experts w ho could respond to thege 
city needs . Since one aspect of ^ity-universify collaboration involved 
knowledge Bfwho could be' helpful, it was felt that the establishment of 
a point in the city which ^ould identify city, n^eds for university resources* 

-^nd a point in the university which- could identify the corresponding ynlver- 
.sity resources' .was the most 'obvious first step needed in jnaking uniiWrsity 
resources available to the city. ^ , , 

Sixteen suliject areas were identified 'using a person in the Planning Depart- 
ment of .the city as the contact' person . These were issues of concerl at 
various levels of- the City, which city people felt could be addressed by. 
university personnel. - The items as they w6re received from the city ^re 
reproduced in the appendix.^ They dealt with:. ^ 

^ . ' Economic Development ' ^ ' ^ 

Availability of Mortgage Money 
' , The Revenue Area • ^ , . 4 • ^ 

Special Assepsmeivts i . • 

Pensinn Refois^n ' • 
^ Plock Grant Fon?|ula . / 

• ^€der^l Tax Polic>\and' the City - j 
L^nd Use Planning 

Housing Supply, Vacancies, and^ Abandonment 
V » Vacant Lots • • , ^ * 

Parking For Shoppers 

Huron Metropolitan P^rk Authority , * ^ 

Natural- Reso(ir.ces' • 
' ^ Neefi for Doctors ^ • 

Sewage and Sludge Disposal 
Enl^pgy Conservation , 

These 16 items were presented- to the city representative in the cotisortium 
and passed to the university coordinator in. charge of polity ^ojjtlon p^ers 
attached to the consortium* ' , ' ^ 

' The Response From the Unl\ggrslty ■ . , ■ # 

In preparation 'foi the arrival of the pblicy optiorf requests; the' univer- 
sity ^ordinatoii in charge of policy option papers had com.piled a list of 
200 academic experts oryurban issues located, at Wayne State University ^nd 
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'the University of Micl^igan^ well as a list of Departmental Chair- 
persons who might know other university personnel whose ^^pertise 
might be relevant to the anticipated policy option requests. 

tjpon receipt of the 16 Items they were, mailed^ to this list of about 
250 academic experts and;followed up with a series of phone calls. 
Tke innovations irt .this process were the following: a person well 
acquaiifited .with urban related university activities not only Iden- 
tified! the potential academic rescurce but in effect contacted thetn 
^ in the nkme of the city and t^ofe the responsibility, of receiving and 
j^assing on the policy dptiQii paper; secondly, 'rather than having^one . 
city person search for one academic resource, a city person, searched 
out city 'persons wanting academic resources and a university person 
, searched out the academic resources. 

Behind ^hi^ process was the assumption that, if it worked, the uti- \ 
lization of such. a process over t^me would result in three addit*ion|^l 

• ' benefits'^: first, as- time went on more and "more city and university 
people would get to ^know of this opportunity at Qollabora&ion ; 
second, a mutual confidence would deVelop between individual cijty 
a^nd university people'; third, each party would get to' understand 

' * each-other's nee^s. and methods of work. - ^ ^ 

Within a month and a half of receipt of the 16 policy option 
requests, 21 policy option responses were received. , They are repro- 
J *duced iT> the appendix. They dealt with: ' . ' ^ 

Economic Development ^ 
^The Revenue ^rea , ^ • • 
Fedi^ral Tax Policy and the City ^ 
V l-and Use Planning 

Housing Supply, Vacancies, Abandonment * 
. ' Vacant Lots ' * . • 

• ^ Parking for Shoppers 

J ' Natural Resources < . . 

Sewage and Sludge Disposal 
Energy Conservation * f ^ 
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, I Crime . ' ^ i ^ * 

Senior Citizen^ . ^ 
^ " Youth Employment ' ^ 

. . ^ Historical Envitpmnental^ Impact 

Statement^ , • , * 

.Policy option papers were not written for Availability of Moijtgage 
Money, Special Assessments,^ Pension Reformi Block Grant Fornjula, 
Huron Metropolitan Park Authority, and NeecS for Doctbr^. In ^ome 
of these areas uiajor prbjects were *star ted /which made such papers 
unnecessary, such as the^ Need for Doctors, ^and aspects oi some of 
the others. . \ . ^ 

.. ■ • \ . • ' 
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On the oth^r hand, policy papers on Crime, Senior Citizens, YcMith Employ- 
ment, and Historical Environmental Impact Statements were writteit* as 
result ot discussions with city pfirsennel after the initial transmission 
of the .16 ori'ginal policy^apef •reqnests. . ^ - ' . * 

<? • •' ^ ' * •* 

-Evaluation of the Rg^pojtee ^ ; \ ^ , 

, . V - ^ » ' ■ 

The best means of' evaluatin^^ tHe. rest)c>a.se of tTie unive^rsity experts to the 
•policy option* request s;,ih:pm^Jt:h| '"H,Ljj^'^ls^ what extent these .papejrs 

were used*, l^o read the respd^s^s"? • What did'th)&y thinl^of theng? To what . 
use have theybeeu put? ' Is there* any interest on the part of the city. to-', 
use the experts who w^Ote th%m in tRe future? -Is there ^ny interest on the 
part of the city to c^nfrinu^ and perhaps expand this method of .•cQllatroratiftr 

These were the questions we systematically pujt to the city personnel which 
request.ed' the palicy option papers. Her^ ar^f the responajps: ^ ' • . 

Wh9 read the- responses . ✓ 



The policy option papers w^e ready bj^^the Depyty M^ayoj, the Director of ^ 
City Planning, the Executive Assistant to tihe'ftayor, and the Head City ^ , 
Planner. They .in- turn ,h^e shared the ideas with various department hqatia 
and othdr city personnel. ^ * ^ , ^ * 

- . 7 . 

. What did thfey Chink of them ^ lyr ^ ^ . 

• * L - 

The general response .was that all. of the papers were interesting, and con- 
tained worthwhile ideas. As was to be expected, different teadef^s were 
interested in different papers. . ^ ^ . 

Tg what use have they b^'en put ' ^ ^ 

Some of the ideas are' being implemented directly "Such as the Energy Manage-^ 
ment Task Force. Other's such as Nutrftion for Seniors; Sewage and Sludge / 
* Disposel, and a nojnber ^f Housing anc^ Land^ Planning papers were referred to^ 
specific departments^or found usefpl. ^y the, Planning Department which dealsi 
with their area. • . v^-^^ 



Some of the papers basically suggested Ithat further , research was needed 
and city offi&ials pointed out that this- implied finding funds fx>Y such , 
research before they could be passed to^ the implementing department • " Others 
were direc;^ policy options wljiich are being looked at and used within the' 
"syAt^m. 



lirecL*. policy options which are being looked at 



Desfire to use the Expert / ' \ ' ^ ^ 
^ ' — > ' ^ 

Those policy rf^ticgfi .papers w^iich were found immediately .useful have generally* 
lead to a contact and meeting (meetings) with the academic 'ejfpert .who wrbt^ 
them. * , ' * ' 
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A genjeral desire to use academic exp4pTs«.wad expressed and the - ^ 
struc^turdl suggestion^ in tlM^ report i?e.sulted# f rom that des-ire. , 

Desire to. cont iniL^j^^ ^^ exjaand collaboration ' . . * 

the "desire to. continue and' expand th^, collabjoration 'has been ^ 

• expressed. by\all city, people inyolyed. But Dh^ere still appear to' , * 
be a number, of .strtictural problem^ which must be resolved if. this 
colXaborat ion is »to achieve i'ts potential. . ^« * f 

'■'■','■>■ 

The collaborative process needs an ongoing continuing structure. " * 
which can make the collaborative process a' developmental process. 
University resources in persans can be divided* iiyW three groups: 
recognized and esta^blished expert^ experts in roethod^ogies£Mch 
couTd be great help; regarding city pr-oblems put wij^F^MHflHHr 
knowledge of the specific Detroit, environm^nt\j^/€xpei^B|^HB|pis . , 
not generally though relevant ^o the solution af city proOTTems but 
» who, in fact, have great insights into^the life of the cd^-y.** 
#1 J " . , . 

^ The ^istence of a collabbraWiye .structure would facilitatj^' the 
inclilsion^ of groups 2 and 3 as f ui?etij>paX*l:esources far th^ city. 
It vould *als^ make possible the formation ^of inter'^disclplihary 
•^groups necessary for tackling some types of probleifls. • \ 

The "HiftjL^stence of such a structure would ^alVo increase the city's, 
^ interest in usi,ng such experts'. This has been clearly d^monstrate<J 
by the results of tjtiis grant. Th^ city people would be structut'ally , 
related, to university personnel wfiith wcnfl^fin^ the experts for 
' them. AS'time^goes on, the two 'sides wou^M become expert at 
, translating eachcyrher's needs and^resoVitces r/ot onl^y^ .Uo'e^ich - 
other, 'but to tne city and uniA^ersity- personnel not having this V 
contact., Miscues would b^e minimised and new options fo¥ collabora-. 
tion.w^uld emerge* 

* • ^ y ' ^ . ' \ \ ^ ^ ' . 

The people active H^ithin the structuy^wqpld, after^ while ^iiave 
ail the existiHg experts 'and expertise at ^heir fiimertips and would 
'themvS^lves develop means of expanding t^his sharing ^f resotlirces. 

* To accomplish this. it is critical that a Structure wLth sucha missiqn 
be^ sanctioned and that it ' coafeain' p$;rsonne"l/from -all 'three -Gonsortial 

' members ^and otjjiers whiph mi^ht join). It is also critical that 

*Such would ^ the case of a city planner-sociologist from Par'is,^giji 
yrban Anthrop£)logist expert on Africa, the Mid-East, etc. Thely havja 
all the skills neded but tn«st be encoutaged to ap]/ly them to DetiwWt 
problems.^ ^ , ^ ' ' ' ' . 

**Such is the-^cafee of a number of folklorist's who have been^at Wayne 
and^whg have critical knowledge of the Values - of v'arious groups in 
^ . Detroit , "Which has great bearing on the need for and effecliive - ^ . 
structure^of many -c^ty services for the^e groups. ' ' \ \ 

% , ' . ' j% ' ^ ' • V • ' 
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tABLE I ^ 

- — ™ — • ^ 

I ■ • CITY RESPONSE. TO POLICY OPTION PAP^S 

• . • ■ . .. ^ ■ 

KEY: PD = Planning. Director; HP ^ Head Planner; 'AP = Assistant Planner; 'DM = Deputy Mayor; C&ED = Community 
"77 &7EconomiC ' Development' Department; EGC = Economic Growth. Council - B&SD = Bldg. & Sa'f^ty Department 



WHO READ 

/paper 



WHAT WAS ' PUT TO DESIRE' TO DESIRE TO CONTINUE 

OPINION WHAT USE ' USE EXPERT OR E)a>AND RELATION 



I 



. ECX)NOMIC DEVELOPMENT ' 

, . Industrial Developihent Unit 

Workers* Cooperatives 

Citlz*e?is* Industrial Development 

THE REVENUE AREA 

Detroit Pay Stales-Options 

FEDERAL TAX POLICY & THE CITY 
A Tax Reform Lobby 

LAND PLANNING USE & VACANT LOTS 
Commercial Strip Rehabilitation- 
Recycling Unutilized Urban Land 



'5 



fES, 



HOUSING SUPPLY,. VAC 
ABANDONMENT, 

Oversupply of Housing • 
* Regional Considerations^ of 
Pb;icy. 

Residential Demo]^ition in 
* Detroit 

Community as LatCilord 
* Abandonment & l/oluntary Relocation' 

PARKlNq .FOR SAPPERS 

Parkin^^.J<yr Shoppers in Downtown 



PD-HP-AP-DM 

tt H tt It 
tt It It tt 



DM 



PD-HP-AP-DM 



PD-HP-AP-DM 
PD-HP-AP-DM 

' PD-HP-AP-DM 

PD-HP-AP-DM 

PD-HP-AP-DM 
PD-«P-AP-fifM 
PD-HP-AP-DM 



PD-HP-AP-DM 



Impfovements, foi;' Downtown Parking PD-HP-AP-H9M 




Not New C&ED/LawDept. 
Interesting C&ED/EGC 
Innovative C&ED 



Excellent 



Workable 

Creative 
Feasible 



Very good 
Feasible 



U*s'ed in wage 
negotiations 

Sent to Wash. 
DC lobbyist 



C&ED . ^ * 
Planning Dept 



Planfiing Dept. 
To Mich. 
^G^^byist \ 



. Ye& Limited consultation 
' Yes Invest. legal probleAp 
. 'Yeg ' Expand written paper 

NotNeces. ' Final Product 



Yes Response p^Wing 



NotNeces. Final Product* ^ 
^ Yes' More oral discussion 



Yes ^ Dev. for Master Plan, 
NotNeces. '-Fin&l Product x 



Yes Final Product 
NotNec'es.' Final Product 
tJotNeces. ' Final -Product 



Excellent ^ C&ED/B&SD 
Stimulating Planning Dept. 
Interesting C&^ID 

V • ■ • / ■ ■ . , 

' Helpful Parking, Author. NotNeces. Final Product 
Helpful Parking .Aj^t ho r. NotNeces 



Fiqal Product 
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SEWAGE & SLlJDG^ DISPOSAI^ 
Sewage Sludge Disposal ^ 
» 

^ ENERGY COl^E^lVATION * 

Energy' hpnagement Task For^e «. 



SENIOR CITIZENS 
V Nutrition for Seniors 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT. ^ 

Housing -Maintenance for Elderly ^ 
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these pedple meet at regular times, develop procedures for various t.ypes 
of projects, and above air, get to know* ea«h other. * ' 

To this end that a s^ies of structural repo^endations have .been developed. 
It is mofit fortunate that we h^ve i ba^ic structure, the WSU Center for^ 
Urban ^^fairs, which has in- the past *developed some of these functions. Give 
the'^esire to continue the consortium, this structure Is most important. 

Six structural recommendations have thus emerged and these are developed 
to a greater extent on pages 22 and 23.' At* this point, is sufficient 
to itemize ythem and to state that they are k response not only to what wa 
discover ed/with the policy option papers, but what developed from the *hearing 
and froto^he surveys. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5-. 
6. 



The Consortial Structure^ Be Maj.ntatned 

Set Up An Office for Consultative and CoritractuaJl Relations 

Set Up An Office for Evaluative Services 

Set Up An Office for Educational Seru^rces^ 

Set Up An Office for Hearings and Communications^ 

Set Up An Office for Long Run Concerns ^ ^ 



^ T HE SURV-EYS - . ' . ' 

rf . . I.' , 

' The three surveys' were the sec omd element of^our four-pronged effort. The 
function of these survey^was to at^alyze the types^of relations which had 
exi^ited over the past ten^years between the uftiversity apd city and auto- . 
.nomously inj.tiated university activity concerning city issues. Was it 
. A poss4-ble to learn anytbifig from the pattern of past relations <hat would be 
helpful in developing closer relations and mytual assistance in the cont-ext 
>J|y^jE^^e consortium? - ' . ^ ^ 



* 'The J)ibliographic project, reported upon in«this section, -was the third 
element of our effort. What we wante,^to learn froaa this effort was what" 
' experiences in the rest of the country would help In the organization and 
^functioning of our consortium^ ^ ' 



The full text of'-' this three surveys and theVbi&ilographic prp^ect are repro- 
< duced^ift 'the appendix t6 this report. 

Findiii^s from theUIof>^^City Survey * * ' ^ 

The objective of ^this assignment was to retrieve 'infarmation on University 
contracts, .grants and doctoral' dissj^rtatiops -cSncerned 'with tfhe City of 
Detroit: during the ten 'year period 1966-19*76. ♦ This was no 'easy 'task*. The ^ 

^ • . ^ y - ... 

^*Thi3 is a slightly abridged Ve;:'sion ofc the first section of Professor 
Louis A. Ferman's ^'Retrieving Jnformatidn on Research Grants, Contracts 
and Doctoral Disser tatic3ns on *the University of Michigan Campus Betneen 
1966 an^ 1976." 

% \' 
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University ipformatioo system on research does' not specifically 
track research according to geographic Ipcation. 



The task^was fiifther •complicated by^the fact, that final reports . 
of grai^ts and vContMcts are n6t systematically stored, either y 
by the 'University by units, of the Universit^^. , Regarding . / 
doctoral difeseflptat^pns, thig 'situation is ^q;]uite diflerent.- The 



:^ct 

t^pns, tnig situation 
University 'Graduate ."School maintal^Bat Jieast two copies '6^ each 
dissertation ^nd .all are available Ulrptigh' University Microfilm. 



Although'there is noj official record, ,qonsidera^lef numbers of 
pri|vate 'Consultative rglationships 'exist bfetween ^Univetsity of 
Michigan reseaYchers and pub If c*' and j^rivate agen^es in Detroit. 
Unfortunately these private consultantsjiips, leave no visibde trace 
and it is impossible to^identi'fy and locate documents that^aye* 
resulted from Jthese consaltantships, " , . / . ^ 

^^n thiis. document, -had* three •objectives,: ' * a 

* • ' * • *- / ^ . • • ^ . , . . . 

1. To discuss/ the methociolog'X of retrieval so tha-t the 

* ^ Voric^ftCan b6 replic^teri,or ex^ejlded b/ dther scJiolavrs ' ^ 
0^ (see- Appefdix); ^ ^ • ; ^! ' * 

2. 'To\descripe and comm^rvti ."the research s^udi^fi* that 
^^wgre refffeved; ^, ' ,\ ' ' ' ^ 

,3." -To suggest a> Aumber. of ^op6ral|i^n^l and policy 'gi^id^JPes 
that could strucjbore "futut-e re'search* by *Univer^tJ^OT^ ' 
Michigan and o'tner^tesea^'chers', ^ ' . 

* V « / 11 

.^The ccoj^cern^ and contjenl of the r-etrieyed University, of Michigan 
research /)n phe City ^f ^Detroit sfeeto t^c^^re fleet four factors:' 

• 1. The. systematic .-elaboration of some 'large. .Institutional ^ 



J 



grant:.' • " ' v . " % . ^ • 

*a. The Pppulatiofc'^Studies^Centen: .has a aontinuous 

funding under*' {;he^A^6rd^,Foundation^'and Detroit is^ a 
field site for.ffie testing oiit^'of hypotheses on« 
fertility, popjalaf Ix)^'* growth\^nd .fatiiily 'sljze, 

b. The lostitjUte* df Gerontology' Use6 Detroit as a 'site' 
for pre-ryetirement plant^ing*. ' . - 



T\\ef systematic study *^of a\ single /eyent with the view of 
developing theQretical 'frameworks; 



0^ 

I 



>a.'- The* Detroit riot, in 1967 was a stimulus for a large 
nujot^r of research projecCs^on riot behavior, riot* 
•-cotitrol, and violence. ^ , ^ « . . 



3. The continuous 'anfi systematic yearly study of the .Detroit 

jh h> 
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, population to e3tablish hypotheses and data on a variety 



of' content areas: , ' • 

a, ^The^Detroit Area Sti^dy^ o'f the.so^ciology department 'conducts 
an intensive survey, usually totalling 2,000 ^respondents, 
every year around a gtven' topic (race, attitudes, consumer* 
behaj^ior) as a.devic^ to train graduate, students in survey 
techniques, Thl^has»^sulted in tlie development of a ,^ • 
long term data base on the Detroit populati9n ^that has been , 
/underutilized. ' 

« Individual and idiosyncratic investigations of* a variet^y of* ^ 
topics, usually initiated by graduate students to further special- 
ized dissertation interests: ^ ' >/ 

I . ■• ■ ' • 

a. Edward Walsh studied the garbage workers oi^Detroit in an 

* attempt to study work ^elf-imaga in stigmatized jobs 
(doctoral dissertation). ' - * % 

b. Jeffrey Page conducted a study of non-^rioters in Detroit to 

* identify personality types that were anti-riot. 



A number of observations are apparent about University of Michigan ^research 
on Detroit:^ , - - , . • ' 

1. Almost all of the researcTi was initiated by University researchers 
to further objectives that they had set. JLittle' of* the contract ' 
*or grant research was reactive to Detroit officials or inf^ueritials 
- who sought research projects to answet spegific problems. It may 
be that Detroit officials did i^t turn to the University Researcher 
for help in these prAlems. ' ' . - 




2. With the exception the Detroit Area Study, there are or\ly a few . . 
undertakings that have tried .to link research projects to each other 
or have continuous study of the same poj)ulation in Detroi'f* 

• 3. A stirall number qf University researchers account for -the bulk of 
/ the research on Detroit. The total number 'of researchers who have 
had projects in Detroit is not large in relation to researchers at 
the University. * * . , ' * ' ' 

4. The probl-^m' areas designated in the resea^rch do ndt seem to follow 
closel^problem priorities in Detroit. ' 

< • - 

5. Most university research on the city is concerned with the questions 
of theory and only incidentally with short term problems. ,The 
^contracting and granting agencies frequently ra^^riforce t^is teraphasis 
on theory development rather than problem solving. ' 

i# 

Detroit is not frequently used a's a designated problera'area but ra^ther 
as a site to study some. urban phenomenon. 'It could b^ any city but ^ 
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.Qetroit proximity makes it -a natural choice: Thus, 
. Detroit is not chosen for a particular problem it has^-but 
o-ather ^or it5 availability a center of .Airban life. . 

7. The ^•number of projects hit a peak during the late 1960s 

and^have trailed of f since then. ^ The reasons for this are 
tbscure but two factors njay help to explain the t^end. 
F;Lrst, there has been produced in the' Unjited States very 
/ large data bases, some of which Include data on a large 
' nugnber of cities*- There has thus bean a decline in single- 
^ city research.' Second, mdte and mote attentions is being ^ 
/ paid to region and suburbia as research sites. Consequently, 
supported research for st;rictly urban sites is generally on 
a decline. * , » . ^ 

Operational and Policy Suggestions * ^ . ^ 

We have six recommendations 'wfe feel could improve the pro.spects of 
systematic rese^arch on Detroit by universii:,y researchers- 

1. Some mechanism must be established whereby University research- 
ers and city pxiblem definers (public and private)^ havfe. some^ 
degi^ee "bf regular Contact. The University research community 

^.seeI^s to* have little, knowledge' of Detroit problem priorities... 
This mechanism may take 'the form of regular meetings between 
betroit representatives and University research personnel u 
c^r it may take the form- of monthly exchange of memos specifying 
problems in need' of study. • 

2. A mechanism must be established whereby' Detroit officials 
receive regular and systerdatic feedback of research results " ^ 
from University studies. This should also include infor|nation 
concerning the Initiat^ion of University research projects in " 
Detroit. There should thus be a central clearinghouse, which 
woild also set up' brief ing sessions by University perscmnel' on ^ 
one hand, and city personnel on, the other, 

(3. An information utilization committee should be set up in city 
government with the mission of adapting findings to problem 
solution needs 'in governmental agencies. Most of the research 
reports examined in this study are 'written at a level of. 

* abstraction as not to be immediately useable without some 
translation for decision makers. ^ A 

4. Gains would be made for the city by s*etein| up a "stable" of 
University researchers who ,have been concerned .with problem^ 
of the city to prepare action- proposals or working papers for 
■use by city officials. A liaison person on- the University 
campus should keep an updated inventory of • researchers and 
^ ^ their^ speciaj-izations so that referrals for expfert witness.es or 
. conSul^fROSs ^can be made. 
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5'. A research liaison committee ^composed' of city of f icials -.and Un^iversity 
researche'rs ^ould be set up to promote' exchanges of personnel^ and 
intershfp of students, between the two organizations. A sh6rt tour of 
duty in each other's organization 'might -provide 'a familiarity wi^h 
city problems and University resources. Iif this connectiotifa seminar 
s.erie,s oh the problem^ of the^ity tnight be initiated, involving 
planning , and participation by members of bo^h organizatfons. 

6. An intensive review of recent research findings and a library for 

future proposals and their results should be developed. Copies to be 
maintained in the libraries of eacl? unit participating in. the con- 
sortium.^ 

■* > 

Summing Up 

Thfere is a real distance and gap between University research and research 
needed by problem 'solvers in Detroit. There appears to be a need io'r a 
, mechanism for an orderly »and systematic interchange of information and 
people between the University and the City. Vast amounts of qualitatively 
good data and willing talent exist at the universities ' and these could be ^ 
of extensive use to city planners, decision makers, and others\ A mechanism 
must be established for the systematic use of these resources. An additional 
benefit would be^the training of a generation of scholars ^intimately '^familiar 
with' the needs of the cities. 

Findings from the WSU-City Survey 

Three aceas of city-university contact were investigated in this survey: 
Contracts, Urban-relBted research and service activities, and Urban-related 
dissertations. While the number bf retrieved items was both greater in 
\umber and more closely /elated to. Detroit priorities' than those dislzussed 
in the preceding section, many of the T)bservat ions and all of the recommen- 
dations are applicable. 

In'the ten year pei;iod (1966-1976) Wayne Sta£^ University has held ninety- 
>two (92) contracts de^K^ng with a variety of ^han subjects, and fifty-nine 
(59) were awarded by theTity o"f Detroit (See Table in Appendix). The total 
money involved in these contracts was $6,040^137, with the amount 
originating from the City being $3,432,966 — or 'more than half. 

Jhe School of Medicine, the College of Lifelong Learning-Division of Urban 
Extension, the Center for Urban Studies^ a,nd the Colleges of Liberal Arts^ 

tai^macy. Nursing, and Education b^ing the fnost frequent recipients' of such^ 
ntracts. Education, employmejnt, health, economics, and the aged were 
the most commoi;i subject area of research — each^^li six or^more f.unded 
projects. 1^ 



Aside fropa the City of Detroit, the State of Michigan awarded thirteen (13) 
contracts and federal agencies awarded twenty (20). It should be noted 
that contracts awarded for urban educational J>rogfams, such as those for 



fellowships and casework training, were excluded ^rom 'the survey. 
Additionally,' most personnel services contracts were similarly omitted". 
The rdtriociale for this decision was to focus this' search on con.t!Pactual 
'relationships in which Detroit officials worked directly with academics 
,in the study of problems of mutual interest ♦ Inclusion of .the other 
tyes of contracts would certainly have greatly increased t>he numbers 
and dollar amounts, especially in relation to* Medicine, Nursing, and' 
Social Work, . A few educational and personr>€l service contracts^ were 
'included in the survey. ' ^ ^ 

Several Wayne State University departments received multiple renewals 
' of their contracts. In the instances in which this o<icurfed, the ' 
program is described and recorded as being funded only once, and a 
cumulative total of the funds awarded for the entire 1967-1977 period 
iswisted (See Appendix). . ' ' ' ' / 

# 

We also identified some 44 Ph.D. dissertations with a direct Detroit 
focus. Haci we included M.A. theses and Ph,D. dissertations with, a 
Detroit aspect, the number would have been in, hundreds. 

Finally, for the purpose of ■^thit> siirvey* we did not include credit' and 
non-credit instructional activity which Hs one of the major contribu- 
tions of Wayne' State University to the City and peo^|p of Detroit., 

For sake, of brevity* we are not including observations and recommenda- 
tions which have already been made in the University of Mi^cFTXgaii. 
^section. We do,> however, wish to state that out analys.is strongly 
supports tbeifi and that the systematic collaboration of university and 
city wo{ild mo^jilize ma^^gLve' resources to help on city needs. 

■ ^ - ■ ^ 

Findings fyom the City Survey ^ * 

As a part 6f the consortium's overall analysis of City/University 
relations, the Detroit Planning Department was commissioned to evaluate 
past contracts between the City and the two .Universities. The city 
issues mor^ than 6,000 contr'acts per year and does not kedp these or- 
ganized by type of confrartor involved. In oHhej words, an analysis 
of city-univeriities contracts Would have involved a search through 
some 60,000 or more contracts for the' 10 year^period, which would therf . 
haye had to be followed up with an evaluation of product. Given the 
very limited resources available for this project, this would have been 
•an impossible task.** Another approach was thus deyeloped to meet/ our 

*The WSU-City surveys were conducted by Dennis Bachorik of^WSl/*s Center 

fpT Urban Studies, under the direction of John Musial. 
**Given the existence of "a clearing houses ^uch records reports and 

evaluations would be available, -This would be ^a critical resource for. 

any research related to city needs, as past knowledge would be readily 

available, < ' . ' > * 



immediate needs. Monitoring staff^of the Planning Department Were assigned to 
^terview City^ oft Detroit officials who kave had previous experience in .letting 
and/or administering contract^ with the two universities. Departments in- 
cluded were: Planning, Program Management, Information, Health, Neighborhood 
Services, Recreation^^nd Finance. ' . ' ' 

Th^ officials were.aske\df the following questions: . . . ' • 

J. ^ tjh^t was the purpose of the contract you let/administered? 

2. With which University did you contract? 

3. What product was required ty the contract? 

4. Were the terras of the contract fulfilled? On time? 

5. What was the quality of the work performed-? ' ' ^ 
' 6. Was the product useful? ^ 

7. Did you encounter any problems with the contractor'^ 

8* Was the contract more trouble than it was wgrth? ' 

9. Who was the University person performing the contract? < . 

10. Woiild you use 'the person again? 

11. Would you contract with .the University again? 

12. Are there any other matters conce):n;Lng ti^is contract you vould like 
to comment ot^? , • * 

The resulting* findings were: ■ ' 

1, Df the contracts identified (see appendix) interviewees were satis- 
fied with 75%, both with arrangements and products. 

In ,the case of the other 25%, interviewees felt that, 'in some cases, 
^ the researcher was more interested in other things than benefiting 
' * . the city or that organizational and' administrative problems were* • 
^ never adequately dealt with. ^ 

' ' ' - ' / 

3. The quality of work was mostly excellent or good, the cor^tract 
fulfilled on' time. ^ ^ " ' - 

4. In over 80% of the cases, the person'dolng the work would be used, 
again should the opportunity exist, and this rose to 100% for use 
of 'the university. 

Certain conclusions and recommendations were made: * 

1. University researchers are a potentially valuable resource to 

assist city matia'gers with decision-making and {o- recommend new 

options to policy makers. ' , 

. » V . . 

2. * Contracts between the City and Univ^i*sity should clearly define 

the product required, the work program for producing the project 
T and specify the University, agent (s) responsible for producing the •f^ 
' required work. ^ ' > 
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3. City ofPtcials responsible for* administering contracts, 
gticruld not allow themselves "^to be swaged by representa- 
' tives of the contractor -to deviat-e from specific con- 
" "^ractual commiu^ents . • » 

The Blbljjographic Project . ' ^ v * 

In the bibliograpliic reports (see appendix) a nuffib^t of relevant 
items and previous efforts, at bibliographic research on Qity- 
University relations ^re listed and sinnmarized. -The basic conclu- 
sion of this part of the st^dy is the recommendation that sgTch a 
project would-be a major effort; indicating that at th^ present • 
time there is little work which has .been done in analyzing the 
mo de jLs of city-^university collaboration, much less th'e results of 
tffiese modfels. It would seem that such a project should, be -one of 
the early tasks of the institutionalization of this consortium, 
should our -recommendations be accef>ted and implemented. 

Though much must be done in this area of research, certain patterns 
seem to^recur. .These have been identified in 'some of the reports 
from hub's Urban Observatory. projects* They indicate the importance ^ 
of such collaboration for cities in increasing theip* abij-ity to deal 
wi{h problems ^nd fpr> the universities in increasing the knowledge 
available' about urban ^life. They further inrJicate the ne^^d for an 
institutionalization of such collaboration,* and deem it critical for 
overcoming inherent problems on both sides in using each 9^ther's 
talents and needs. Finally, they point out. a numbei" of specific 
approaches which have worked to great advantage once the relationship 
is institutionalized. We have incorporated tjiese findings into our 
recommendations. (For details on the findings, see appendix.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND FINDOGS 



What follows are re copnn^ndat ion emerging from the exprerienc^ of this.NSF 
Grant, no't only' from the three aspects descri'bed in this publication, but. 
also from the Detroit, Hearings , the-fourth part 'p^ ti^is project, which i*s 
published as a separate volume. T^e recommendations"»'4|e diy'ide'd i-nto three 
types*? structural recommendations, which de^l with sugge.stions regarding 
institutionalization of' certain fuijctions which are critical foE. continuing ^ 
^nd ever more efficient* collaboration;- prograimiatic recommendations, which 
* deal with -specif ic projects which have eraergecT from-th^ activities" funded 
'^by the grant; and procedural recomrliendatiotis, which deal' with the next stepa? 
to be taken in relation to the ot|^r recommendations. ^ 



Structurat Recommendationa 

All of these recommendations req.uire the . institutionalization of certain 
consortial proc^s^es. It is recommended that this by physically located ^at 
Wayne State University's Center for Urban Studies '(as was this' grant) and 
have related, to it a person ftom the city, the University of Michigan, and 
Wayne State University. If other institutions join in the' consortium' at 
the structural ratl^er than at the programmatic^ level, they too should- have 
a person assigned t€f^these tasks. 

^ \ ^ . . ^ * ' - ' " * ' 

- •IV -The Consortium structure stjki lci^ be' Tgairitained . 

— : ~~ ^ ~ 

This can be done at a press conference releasing the two volume report. 
The Mayor and the two Uaiversity l^residents should make the annOtlnce- 
ment in the presence of Ihe three principal investigators — A'nthony 
DeVito, William Haber, and Ro^^ld Ha^igl^tpp*.* - . 

2. An Office f or ""Consultat ive and Cohtractual Relations be siet up > 

This office would relate to the ^grants and contracts office of each par- 
ticipating institution. It would maintain proposals, reports, and 
evaluations of all research and activity relevant to city^unlversity 
^ collaboration, contact others engaging in similar activities across 

the nation, and wou^d develop ajn inventory of academic expertise, by ' 
"^subject,^ as suggested in this report. It would represent .the out- 
reach function. The city person would receive requests for ac^emic 
assistance and present thesevpi the representatives of the t^o univer- 
sities. The six (6) oper^tioijAl and policy> suggestions made on pages 
17 and 18 of this repor^t would be implemented through this office., 

Ji. An Offi'ce fon Evaluative Services be set up . 

T Thi's office would provide ' evaluation experts, evaluation servLces, and. 
instruction in eval^uati'on for projects desirous of such services. 

^ ' U: An Office of Educational Services be set up* . 

m. • 

* 
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Xhis' Office would relate educational nee'ds on the part of the 
\ cjfty to existing program^' offered by consor^ial membei;s and,^ , 
; ^ If ne€issary, suggest new forms needed bj^he City, in response 

' ♦ "to short, '"medium, and long term education^ needs. ^, 

0 * 

I \ 5\ , An Office for Corttinlialfion of Hearing^ arid Communications be 

* . .get up . • ■ . 

' i This offic^ w(yld continue the hearings when appropriate^ set 
• ; up- new ones where relevant, and develop internal and external 
cojranunicat ions* regdr din g^ all proj'icts related to tne consortium. 

6/ * A Long-Run Planning Unit be ^ ' , 

A number of groups have emerged from the hearings which coiild 

* ^ , provide sojne important ^inputs i"nto^ong-run planning in *a 

vsLriety of f^rins — neighborhoods; urban liffe cycles, cultural 
' \ deve^opfhent, ecoldgy-environment-energy^, human resource develop- 
„ 'ment\ ' Similar taleqt has been indicated by the policy option 
*' papers process, afid by other city-university rela^oris.' This " 

'•office would relate these groups/ and individuals to th^master 
* • /. plan process as needed. 

fhes'e six (6) structural recommendations;, if implemented, would maV:e 

* Detroit the international model of continuous city-university^col- 
labo.ration on urban' issued. ' ^ ^ . 

' , " Programmatic .Recommendations ' / • 

These are specific projects which have emerged from the activities 
generated by means of the NSF grant. The first group were generated 
out of th|^. hearings and tfhe second out of the policy option papers 
^ and surveys,. 

I , Hum^n Resource Development and Adult ^Education 

■» ' ^ < * ' ' " * 

1.. A national .three-day conference to refine the Workingman's 
' '/ Sabbatital concept as aT)plic!able to' management and workers in 

* , tKe-»piiblic' aind private sector. - , ' . 

Number of participants: 20-30 , / - * " 

, Potential Funding Sources: Department of L'^abor, NIE, NEH 

Z] A natiohdl^HumarcLties Seminar * on' the Workingman'^ Sabbatical. 
V ii[umber of tiarticipants : ' 12 for a fOur (A) week seminar^ i 

'Potential -Eunding Source: NEH 

' J^v , Pilot Program in. Detroit to test the impact of'the Workingman|s 
'•Cf Sabl^icai.v^ ' ' * * 

.^-t ' •** NUmbel^s^f participants: 200-4D0. private and public- sector^ 
^ ' ' * ' Pp-tentiarl Funding 'Source: Departmcnt^f Labor, Commerc^. 
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4^ Monthly one day conferences in the Detroit. area to explain the Working- 
mail' s' Sabbatical to potential benef ieiarie^. 
Niimber of participantB; 90 each x 10 - 900 

5. , Monthly four day conferences for Universities, City and Private manage- 

ment 'and workers on To Educate the People , * \ 

Number of participants: 30 each x.9 ^= 270 

6. National conference of four days fo prepare the Urban Humanities 
Institute proposal of Higher Education for Working Adults. 

Number of participants: 30-40 . ' ^ . 

Potential funjiing source: NEH • 

7. National Urban 'Humanities Institute to develop curriculum and delivery^ 
sysrem model of higher eduo^ation for working adults. 

^ Pptential funding source":^ NEH ^ 



8. Urban studies module to provide education&l services for city anfl oth^r 
urban-related working adults. * ' 

Fxmding: Tuition revenues, VA benefits, rebates, CETA funds. 

9, Labor module to provide educational services for working adults. 
Funding: Tuition revenues, rebates, VA funds', etc. - 
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Cultural Development and Cultural Action 

1J3. ' A cultural development plan for Detroit; 

Funding potential: NEfl, NEA, e;,tc*. - ' 

11. Educational aQd Training services for cultural workers. 

Funding potential: Tuition revenues, CET^, BEOG, VA, etc. 

12L. Cultural Activity in peaces of 'popular cotjfcentration — Eastern Market, 
Musicians, and Graphic Artists-. S * ' 

Funding potential: * CETA, MGH, MCA, etc: ' 

li., A series of mont,hly one day conferences on the Cultural Development 
Plan, ^ ^ ^ 

Anticipate^ participation: 25 x 10 = 250 . r • 

Potential funding: , MCtf; MCA, NEH,'nEA 

14. Ethnic Cultural. Development Plan. 

Funding sourc^: NEH, HUD, HEW,* Commission on Aged, e%c. ^ 

15. A nationarl four day working conference on Multi-Ethnic and Bi-lingual 
Aucation. ' < 

Funding source: ^ registrations . , 
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16. Monthly one day copference on Ethnic and Bi-lingual Education, 
Anticipated part^icipants: 50 x 9 = 450 

Funding sources: Registrations,* ESA funds, HEW. 

17. Social History Project - Operation Roots. 
Fuh<flng: HEW, Desaggregation funds, NS*^ NlMi^, etc. 

1«. Monthly one day work^ing confer^ntr^ for "Operation ^loots." 
Finding: Same as abo^^e? 

19. Ce'ntral Cultural Institutions and Avante-Garde Project. 
Funding: parlous. 

Neighborhoods 

20. Neighborhoods Indicator Project. ^ 

Potential funding: HtFD, Op«ation Roots, private sources. 

" t 

21. Neighborhoods Service and Applied Research Project. 
Potential funding: Client agencies and organizations, HUD. 

'22: Education/Training for Service ^and i?eighborl)ood Workers. 
Potential funding: Tuition revenues, \JIUD. 

23. 'Monthly one day working conferences on Detroit neighborhood 

issues. ^ ^ 

•Anticipated Participation: 9 x 60 = 540 * 
Potential funding: Registrat;Aon fees, HUD, private support. 

24. A. national three day conference on neighborhoods. . , 
!^ '''^Anticipated participa^on: 200 , 

Potential 'funding:. Registration fees, HUD 

Urban Life Cycles* 

25. An indicator based study on the impact of urban life cycles 
on the need for public and private services and resultant 
city-wide aitd neighborhood policy consequences. 
Potential funding: To be determined. 

26. A seminar on the Ui*ban Life^ Cycle. * 
Potential funding; To be determined. 

27. Service and applied research referral system on Urban L^e 

' Cycle problems: chile) development, youth issues, family, mid- 
,life chang^es,, and g'ferontology . • 
Potential funding: To be determined. 
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* EcQi|>gy, Energy > and Environment v\ : " 

28- The development of ecological, energy, and epvitonmental indicators 
, on a regional, city, and neighborhood basis. 

Po tent funding: • NSF», Department of Energy,' Envljronmfental * 

Protection Agency 

.-29.^ Education Program' .for Ecological^ Energy, and Environmental Workers. 
PQtentiaik funding; NSF, CETA, j^EW, private funding. ^^^^^ 

30- Computet; modeling ^of sewerage collection and treatment systems. 
Potential funding: To be determined. 

31*1* Other specific projects arising from the Hearings, 
• Potential funding: To "be determined. 

* Th^re are identified working groups related to each of ^ these 31 proposals 
and to the 6 structural proposals. In some cases, the proposals^ are -worked 
out in The Detroit Hearings ; in other cases, they are either "being developed 
or further refined by working groups. By the end of July, they coul4 be in 
shape for p^telimnary presentation to the potential funding sources, 

.The following series, of projects has emerged out of the bibliographic 
- project and out of the policy option papers. 

^ /. 

32. A biblio'gr^phic search and analysis of city-university collaborative 
' models' on ufban issues.^ 

'Potential -funding source: NSF." - ' . 

33. As the policy opti«m pa'pers make their way through the city structure, 
a variety of additional projects will develop which will aeed to find 
some funding sources. ^ 



J 
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ACADEMIC RESOU RCE R05JER. FOR DETRO IT 



The following list consists of names of academic resource people who 
were invited or participated in the hearings, who appeared in the 
review of^ contracts or Ph.D. difesertations^ or had some other direct 
or indirect} relationship with aspeftJts of this project. 



in1&( 



The purpose 'of the list 'i9 to inaicate the number of people available. 
Ilieir specializations and contributions are listed in^other parts of 
the report. , - 



Aberbach, Joel 
Abonyi, MeJ^vina ^ 
Adams, Dorothy. 
Adams, Floyd A. 
Ager, Joel 
Agocs, Carol 
Agocs, Sandor 
Albinr, Joseph 
Alexander 9 Sheldon 
Anderson, James 
Anderson, James 
Anderson, S. Calud 
Antlsdel, Arthur E. 
Antipe, Gt^gor 
Anton, Thomas 
.Aronow, Regina 
Aswad, Barbara 
Athens, Lonni 

Bachbrik, Dennis 
Bader, Bar'b^ra 
Baker, Gw^enn ' * 
Baranyai, Lillian 
Barich, Dewey 
Barr, Martin 
Bartke, Richard 
fcec^erer,* Richard 
Benjamin, Ernst 
Berecek,, Kathleen 
Berkowitz, Sidney J. 
Berlin, Larry 
Bharucha-Redi,Rodabe 
Bies, John 
"^Binion, Victoria 
Bla, Richard 
Blivernich,,. David 
Blood, Robert 0. Jr. 
Blfpln, Fr^cis 
Bobes, Harvin 



UofM PoXSci 
WSU " CUS^ 
WSU ^dPhD 
WSU EdPhD 



Psych 

SocPhD 

USWC 

Soc 

Psych 

CUS 



WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
MEHSC ' 
WSU EdPhD 
WSU SocWk 
WSU' Bio 
UofM PolSci 
WSU Bus 
WSU ^Anthro 



WSU 

WSU 
UofM 
UofM 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 
UofM 
WSU 
UofM 
WSU 
WSU 
UofM 
"WSU 
WSU 
UofM 
UofM 
WSU 



Soc 

CUS 
-Psjrch 

: Ed ' 

. EdPhD 

EdPhD 

Admin. 

Law 

Bus 
^Mont 

Physio 
^dPhD 

ACE 

Env 

Ed 

Psych 
PolSci 
^hysEd 
Soc 

His ' 
USWC 



Bockstael,- Eric' 
Bolger, Rory 
^Bombyk, Marcii • 
Borxaan, Paul 
Booth, Robert 
Boudar is , James 
Boureston, Norman 
Boyce, James 
Brabson, Howard 
Brown*, Moah 
Brewer, ^eUrge J. 

Bruse, Brqwn 
Burnett, Mary 

V 

Caldwell, J.R. 

Callard, Esther 
Canfield, /^lichael 
Carg^n, Leonard 
Carron, Elpise M. 
Casey, , Genevieve 
Cason, David Jr.* 

Cassel, Thomas 
Cave, William 
Chand» Alma 
Childs, Jol^n* 
Cdgler, Beverly-^ 
Cobb, David ifr. 
Cohen, MaJ.colm 
Coker , Necia 
Co leman , Thomas 
Colewell, Peter 
Cobk, Fred 
Contoni ,* Louis J. 
Coombs, Lalagene 

Cornelius, John 



» WSU USWC 
WCCC *Ant 

' UofM SocWk 
WSU Law 
WSU 'Lib 
WSU Psych 

. UofM N.S. 
.M/P . -I 

UofM SocWk 
WSU Admin 
UofM Human 
Genetics 
UofM PolSc 
WSU Ed 

UofM Inter ' 
•Medicine . 

WSU CA 

WSU" McG. 

WSU^ SocPhD 

WSU EdPhD 
^W5U Life/ 

UofM PhD 
Art/Arfch 

WSU Pysch 

UofM ACE 

WSO Med 

WSU Ed 
' WSU PolSci . 

UofM " 
'UofM Scon 

WSU^- Ed 

WSU Ed 

WSU EcoPhD 

WSU Ed 

WSU Ed 

UofM Pop 

Studies ^ 

WSU .CUS / 
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Corsa, Leslie s 
Cos, John • \ 
Cranford, Beapforte ' 
Cri'sp, Roberr C, 
Cposty, Emerak A,, 
CushmJh,^ Edward 
Cushnier, Alex 



Dade, Jerald D. 
Daltb, ♦Guy 
Davis, Beyerly 
Davis, Duncan L. 
Davis', Stephan 
^atta, tappan 
Dauf f enbach^ Robert 
D^guisti„'* Dominic 
Denning, Bi^rn^dina 
DtSpelder, J. 
DeWitt,. 'John' 
Diliick, Sidney^ 
Doherty, Victor.^ 
, Doherty, Edmund . 
Dohrs, Fred 
Douglass, Richard 
Dowd,* Jame^ 
Doyl^, Guy / * 
Driggs, Gerald 
-Dugaan, Thomas 
Duncah, Otis D. 

Elliot, Donald 
, Epstein,. Irwin 
^TrfLfrt, "John.C. 



UofM . PopPIg ^ 
WSU^ , 

WSU' McG ' 
UofM 

WSU . EdPhD *| 

WSU Hillb 

•WSU Pane* ' 



UofM 


-^Hgych ^ 


WSU 


^Soc 


' UofM 


Med - 


, 1^0 fM 




• WSU 


Eng ^ 


' ^.WSU> 


Eng ^• 


*'WSU' 


Ec0 


' WSU 


'Med 


, wsir , 


Ed PhD 


' WSU 


Bus 


W^U 


Ed * 


"*wsu 


SocWk 


WSU 


Bus 


WSl) 


Soc 


WSU 


Geog 


UofM 


Socl^Hc 


* . WSU 


Soc • 


^ WSU 


Ed 


M/P 




WSU 


Soc 


UofM 


PopStud 


r 

* WSU 


Psych 


UofM 


SocWk 



UofM* Labor/ 
' <Ind Rel 



Eshelman, J. R0S3 


WSU 


Soc 


* 

Farley, Reynolds 


UafM 


PopStud 


Fdatherman, David 


UofM 




Fein, Greta ' 


-UofM 


SchoolEd 


Feinstein, Otto 


^wsf 


PolSci 


Feld, Sella 


Ualk 


SocWk^ » 


Feliin, Phitip A. 


UofM 


SocWk 


Fenster, Eric 


WSU 


USWC 


Ferman, Louis 


. UofM 


ILIR 


Finnan, Patricia 


UofM 


PopStud* 


Fisher, Claude S. 


UofM 




Fisher, Robert D. 


UofM 




Foot^, Andrea 


UofM 


Soc 


Forte, Sylvia 


WSU 


USWC 


Fqx, Greer Litton 


M/P 

















Frackeltpn, Dqrothy 
Treedman^ Ronald 
Fre^fcan, DeJ>orah 
F^eSland, Lou 1. ^ 
Frohard t-Lane , K. 
Furtado, Andre 
•fusfaJi^ Daniel 

.Galante, Ferdinand 
Galasser , Paul 
Gardner, Judith 
Gard ner , Lamar * 
Garn, Stanley 
Garvin, Charles 
Gefv^t, Constance 
Genser, Lillian , 

* George, B.J. 
"G-etzan, Bruce ^ 
-Gilb, ^ Corrine 

Gingrich, Steward 
Girar<i, Charles 
Glaberman , Mar t in - 
GlasTs, Thofnas 
Glazer , Sidney • 
Glysson, Eugene 
Goldberg," Theodor 
Gordon, Charles 
Gordus, Adon 
Greiner , Donald 
Graves, Forrest 
Gromolak, 'Norman 
Griffin, James 
,G'roves, Robert 
Gulien, George 
Gutowski, John . 
Gurin, Gerald 
Gurin, Patricia 
Gcfttesman, Leonard 

Haber, William • 
Ha^^ey , Rose 
Haenicke, Diether 
Hamm/ William £L 

Harbin, Shirley" 
Harburg, Ernest 

Hartman, David ' 

• Hartung, Frank' 
Haughton, ^pit^d 
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WSU 


Adm 


UofM 


PopSftud 


UofM 


Econ 


WSU 


PolSCi 


UofM 


PubHXt 


W^U 


USWC 


UofM 


Econ 


WSU 


Ed PhD 


UofM 


SocWk 


WSU ruswc 


WSU 


Psych , 


UofM 


Anthro 


UofM 


SocWk 


WSU| 


Eng 


WSU 


W/P 


WSU 


Law 


wccc 




WSU 


Hist 


WSU 


EdPhD 


WSU 


PsPhD . 


WSU 


USWC 


WSU 


^ EdPhD 


WSU ^ 


Hist 


UofM 


Engi 


WSU 


^e^ 


WSU 


StuSvc 


UofM 


Chem - 


UofM 




WSU • 


Soc 


WSU 


PolSci 


WSU 


EcoPhD 


UofM 


Sociol 


WSU 


Admin 


WSU 


Eng 


UofM 


ISR 


UofM 


ISR . , 


UofM 


Ps)t:h 


UofM 


Econo 


WSU 


EdPhD 


•WSU 


Admin 


UofM 


Inst Lab 


&Indus Rel 


WSU 




UofM 


Urb Health 


Res 


WSU 


USWC 


WSU 


Sot 


WSU 


' Admin 



^2 



/ 



Hauhetmteln, L.S^ ' UofM 

'Henderson, Hendris ^ WStJ 

Hendrahan, Robert WSU 

Eess,' Joseph i^SU 

-HAselbart,^ Susan VvfM 

Het^el, Otto . WSU 

ftill, Jane * WSU 

Hinks, Richard ^<^SU 

Hinzman, Gordon WSU 

Hleiberman, till- UofM 

buguchi, Terry UofM, 

Hoffman, Walter WSU 

•Honza tko , -George WSU 

House , Jamfes S. i^ofM 

Hunt,. Lee WSU 

Hyde, Charles . , WSU , 

Jackson , > Jamft/ Uo f M 

-^ Jackson, Mfeirflll WSU 

* Jackson, Murray UofM ' 

Jackson, Robert ^ UofM 

Jalkanen, Arthur WSU 

Jay, James ^ WSU 

Johnson, Arthur WSU 

Johnson, Chris WSU 

Johnson, George WSU 

Johnson, Harold UofM 

Jones, Bryan WSU 

Jones, Donald J. UofM 

Jones, John E. WS,U 

\ Jones, Lester Lee UpfM 

'Jordan, William Jr. WSU 

Jordon, Bonnie C. UofM 

Juskevice, Joftn WSU 

Kahana, Boaz WSU 

Kahana, Eva WSU 

Kahn, Mark WSU 

Kaiser, Calcin WSU 

•Kaplan, Bernice WSU 

^ Kasl, Stanislav V. UofM 

iCastejibaum, -Stanley WSU' 

Kelley, Thomas %SU . 
Kennedy, Jessie WSU 
Ketterer, Richard UofM 

^ Khasnabis, S. WSU 

Kiesewetter, Trudy ' WSU 
Kir by, Fred WSU 
Klrschner, Stanl^y^ WSU 



Ed ' 
^Ed 
Med 
PsychCare 
Law 

AntH . 
CUS 
USWC ' 



Comp 
UrbP- 
Soc. 
Pol 

Hist" - 
ISR 

aswc 

HEd ^ 

MedSci 

EdPhft^ 

Bio 

Adm 

Hist • 
Eco • 
Gero 
PolSci 
Math 
EdPhD 
■ Na^Res 
USWC 
ExtServ 



Geron 
Soc 
Eco 
EdPhD 



Psych 

PolSci 

Ed 

Psych 

Bus 

McG 

EcoPhD 

Chem 



Klein, Bernard 
Kleinman, Roae 
Knigjit, Gordpn* 
Knoke, DavfB 
Kornbluh, Hyman 
Kornegay, Francis ^ 
Kotilla, Ted 
Kottife, Athens 
Kottis, George 
Kummler, Ralph 
Kupinsku," Stanley, 



Lanningy Geoffrey 
Lauf er , Arnold 
Laumann, 'Edward ' 0 ^ 
LeBeau, Chatles - ~ 
-Levi, Kenneth Jay 
Levin, Don 
Lewis,. Charl«8 
Logan, J: 'Daniel • 
Losh, Carol 
Lynch, Kathleen 

Maddox, Gil 
Mahaffey, Maryann 
Majewski, Penny 
MaYans, Robert 
Margoullas', Harry- 
Marsh, Jeanne C. 
Marston, Stephan T. 
Mason, Philip 
Mason, Thomas 
Mattila, John 
McEnerney , J . 
Mclsa^c, Steven 
McFarland, David 
McMann, Richard 
McKean, Barbara 
McCrea,* Norman 
Miller, Joe A. 
Mikels, Sylvan 
Mogk, John 
Monteith, Richard . 
Moore, James 
Moore, James 
Moore, Kristin A./ 
Moore, Percy 
' Moore, Willis 



UofM(D)PolSf i 



ERLC . 
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, WSU 


CUS 


' wsy 


Bus 


UofM 




' UofM 


Ed 


UpfM 




WW 


USWC ^ • 


WSU 


Ec6PhD 


WSU 


EcoPhD 


WSU • 


Engin 


^ UofM 


Spc 


La WSU 


« 

Geron 


WSU 


Law 


UofM 


•SocWk ' , 


UofM 


Soc 


WSU 


SocWk , 


UofM 


Soc 


UofM- 


D Soc 


,WSU 


PhysEd 


w^u 


Spch 


UofM 




WSU 


Psych 


WSU 


•5pPhD 


WSU- 


So'cWk 


VSU 


USWC 


UofM 


ISR ? * . 


WSU 


Hist\ ' 


UofM^ 


ExtServ 


•UofM 


In^L&R 


WSU 


Hist 


WSU 


EdPhD 


VSU 


Econ 


WSU 


PolSci 


WSU 


•> 


UofM 


Soc 


WSU 


USWC 


WSU 


USWC 


UofM- 


-D 


' UofM' 


IfistL&R 


WSU 


.*Ed 


WSU 


Law 


UofM PijpPlng 


,WSU 


StudSv. 


WSU 


EcoPhD 


UofM 


EjctSer • 


WSU 


USWC 


WSU 


Phar 







Moss, Le^pnard > ^ 


WSU 


Anth 


Kusial, John 


wsu 


CUS 


Murray, Rarbara 


'wsu 


EcoPhD 


Nabeker/ Joelleii 




EdPhD 


Neely, Barbara, 


' ^ U6fM. 


SocWk 


Newby, Robert 


' WSU' 


Soc 


Nowak, Caral 


wsu 


Tsycfi 


Nudsbaum, Harvey 


wsu 


Bus 


O'Neal, Regina 


wsu^ 


CIT 


Overly, Donald 


UofM 




Paauw, Douglas 


WSU 


Ecp 


Paige, Jeffery M. 


UofM 


Soc io 


Palmer, Hope / 


WSU 


USWC 


Payne, David J 


WSU-^-JldBhD 


Parrisb, Ch>an>^ 


WSU 


Geron 


Perle, Euge/e 


l^U 


Ping 


Perkins, Dennis 


vtfofM 


ISR - ' 


Piccirelli, R.A. 


^ WSU 


Engin 


Pincus, Lois 


•wsu 


CUS 


Phillips, Elizabeth 


wsu 


SocWk 


Plaice, Richard 


wsu 


Hist 


Plonka, Francis ' 


wsu 


Engin 


Pilling, Arnold 


' wsu 


Anthro 


Quic^, Alid 


wsu 


Psych 


Quifth,^ Robert " ^ 


Uo'fM 

*- 


ISR • 


Rasp^, Richard 


W^tJ 


USWC 


Reed, B.G. ' 


UofM 


ISR 


Renal<fa, S.G, 


UofM 




idchard. Amy , 


WSU 


Eng 


Richard, Larry 


WSU 


Bus 


Rickle, Annet^ 


WSU 




Robinson, ' Rick 


• WSU 


Anthro 


Roccio, Elaine 


wsu 


Anthro 


Roeper, Peter 


UofM 


Psych 




UrbHealthRes 


Roepke, Ron 


WSU 




Rosen, Hjalmar 


W&U 


Psych 


Rosen, Ruth 


WSU 


Soc 


Rosenthal , Marilynn 


UofM 


Soc 


Ross, Mark 


UofM , 


Phys 


Rose, Gprdon 


WSU 


Mort 


Rossmore, Harold ^ 


' WSU ^ 


Bio 


Hpthm^n, Jafck 


UofM 


5ocWfe 


Rucknagel, Donald 


UofM 


MedSci 


Ryan, V.S. 


UofM 





Sarfilib^ -Ro t hs Q h i 1 d , 

Constantina 
Salar, , Elizabeth 
Sanders, 'Charles H; 
Sands, Gary 
Sandweiss, $herwo©d 
Saperstein, Alvin 
Sarri^, ' Ro&etaary ^ 
Schlafmann, Norman J 
Schull, William 
Schumacher, Gerald 
Seachore, St^'ley 
geaver, Frank ' 
Segal, Qavid 
Scpulveda, Giro 
Sengstock, Mary ' 
Shanahan, James 
Shantz, Carolyn 
Sheldon, Ann 
Sheridan, John . 
Shumrfn, Howard 
Simmons, Richard Jr. 
Simpkins, Ed 
Sinclair, Robert 
Singell , Larry 
Smith,' E. Brookfe 
Smith, Hartford Jr. 
Smith, Mark 

.Smith, "Robert 
Smitherman, Geneva 
Smock, Robert' 
Smock, Sue 
Solley, Charles 
Solvick, Stanley 
Sommer field, iJonald 
Sotille , Donna 
St&ck, Harold 
Stagner , Ross 
Standing, William 
Stedman, Donald 
Stjeslicke, W.E. 

^ Stevfenson, Carter 
Stevenson, James 
Stitelmand, 'Leonard 
Strickhartz, Richard 
Strobel, Epgene 
Stromayer, Ludwif 
Stryker, Joan 
Sturtz, Charles 
St^le^, Margaret 



WSU 

WCU • 

,WSU 

WSU 

WSU^ 

WSU * 

UofM 

WSU 

UofM 

WSU 

UofM 

WSU 

UofM 
WSU 
WSU 
WSU 

wsu* 
wsu 
•wsu 

UOfM 

wsu<^ 

wsu 

wsu 

wsu 

wstj- 

wsu 

wsu 

wsu 

wsu 

UofM 

wsu 
wsu 
wsu 

UofM 

wsu 

WSU 

wsu 

MG 

UofM 

;;su 

WSU 
WSU 

wsu 

wsu " 

wccg 

wsu 

wsu 

wsu 

wsu 



Soc 
C-^B, 
*EdPhD 

'cus- 

USWC 

jPhys-* 

SdcWk 

Adm . *' 

HumGen 

Pharm 

ISR 

McG 

Soc 

t-B 

Soc 

EcoPhD 
Psych 
Psych 
Med 

CUS 
\Ed 
Geo 
EcoPhD 
Ed 
CLL 
Ed ' 
Ed 
Sp 

Soci'Ol 
CUS 
Psych 
Hist 

USWC 
USWC 
Psych 
PolSci 
Adm 
' Med 
CLL 
EdPi\D 
PolSc 
Law 

£dPhD 
{^ed 

Nurs 



Stvnes Stanley 


wsu . 


Enjii 


Warner, Kate, 


UofM 


'^Arch 


Sung, Kyu— talk 


UofM 




'Warren, Donald I. 


Oak 


Soc 


Sv3nson, John ^ 


WSU 


Anthro 


Warshay , Leon 


WSU 


Soc 


Swartiz Robert 


WSU 


Geo2* 


Waters. Eleanor 


Oakland 








Waters , Thoin 


WSU 


USWC 


Thompson, Bryan * 


WSU 


Geo 2 


Weiner, Lawrence 


WSU 


Med ^ 


ThoTHDSon. Wilbur 


W.SU 


Eco 


Weintraub , Dan 


WSU 




Thomas Robert K 


WSU 


USWC ' 


Wen7 FreHerlrk 


WSU 


SocPhD 


Thnrnfnn ^^lanH 


UofM 


ik ' - 


Wbitt*»rw PViaflpc 


WSU 


Medj ' 


Tint inall 1 S 


WSU 


Med 


Wb "i t" bf^JUt ^ Q t" Oiro n * 
mix i^iix>y y OLcvcil 


UofM 


ISR 


Tomfh A"IH^ ' 


UofM 


Soc 


WilHstroTTi ^tpnbpn 
»*xxiaoL.xwiu, ^uci^iicii 


UofW 




Toiintas Sorrate^ 


WSU 


EcoPhD 


** X iiciUa 11 , L/a V XLl 


WSU* 


SocWk 








IiJ "1 n PTTi an Q a 1 1 1 
i^xiidUaii, ^oUX 


WSU 


USWC 


Urick RirharH 


WSU 


EH 


Wol'F* KlPA^noT" 

n \^ XX , uXCCrilW L 


WSU 


SOG 


UsdBn, Michael 


M/P 


Adinin 


Wolfe Donald M 


UofM 


Soc 








Wrieht Roll and 


WSU 


USWC 


V;jnH Pirnnr t pn P 
vdiiudiL/Wi. L.di, r • * 


WSU 


EroPhn 


Wrobpl Paul 


M-P 




Vintner Robert D 


UofM 


SocWk 








Vinyard, JoEllen 


MG 


Hist 


Young, Garlene 


WSU 


EdPhD 








' Zorn, J6n§ 


UofM 


Phys 


Walsh, Edward J. 


UofM 


IL&IR 


Sunz, Oliver . 


UofM 


Sociol 


Waratt, Mae 


UofM. 




Hsu, D*'Y. 


WSU 


Engin 



This list is in now way ' inclusive of all th^ talent' available in 
Southeast Michigan in relation to urban issues^ or even located at 
the area's universities. Yet this list alone consists' of 391*nanes. 

The Structural and pYogri^iranatic suggest?iorTS arising from this-, proj.ect 
would be the st>^t in mobilizing this talent to help, the people of the 
city. * • , ' 
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, _ - ADDENDA * * 

« 

-RESEARCH ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES FOR ENERGY CONSERVATION 

* / Rodabe P. Bharucha--Reid 

^ Environmental Stuffies 

and ' . ' * " • 

Department of Psychology 

Wayne State University ^ 

As the need for energy conservation grows, there is a dire necessity that 
people be sensitized to problems of scarce resources. In the past it has ' ' 
been true for most environmental criseg that technological solution^ have 
often bejen considered the only solution. More recently, the role of the 
social jgcienc^^in resolving the outconjes of technology is be.ing recognized, 
and this is especially true ii^the area of energy research. The formation 
of new/agencies or groups, as ERDA's Consumer Motivation and Behavior Branch 
or NSr's Socio-Political^ Impact Resource Group speak to this point. It is 
not ycoo late for »s to realize *hat with energy, here again, is an environment^il 
proolem that must be tackled with a Wltiple approach in or^er to be sblved. 
This the 'input of envir oilmen tail psychology aijd sociology becomes imperative 
if a rear solution is to b'& found tx» the .question of energy conservation: 
Asking the individual to turn down the thermostat is not sufficient. The^ 
person-has to be motivated to think t^at the trade-offs between personal 
comfort and the financial and long-range benefits are worthwhile. 

Let us suimnariz^^^ of the psychological' research that^has been done in 
order" to change l^Rtudes and produce behavior effective measures for 
energy consetvation. - ^ ' 



.Research has focuse^pn t\9o issues: awareness and understanding, of the ' 
enexgy^noblem; and energy \conserving behavior or, "actions af consumers. 
While lw:h ^ets of research must continuf , it would seem to us that the ^ 
increased understanding and' awareness by, the oublic of the rtational crisis- 
is a long-term project and we would be betteti^ff by lookii^ changes in 
behavior. The latter are necessary to meet thetuw^iate needs for energy 
cutbacks. ^ ^ , , 

First, a-quick review df .present levels of awareness shoy?s us that: 

1. People are avare of the energy problem but do not seem to^ 

^ realize the dependence on foreign inputs (prtly 5% do). Therefore, 

foreign policy decisions that are unpalatable will be cUfficult 

foV the^ American public to accept. ' 
I 
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' 2. l/erbal and behavioral components of people's altitudes are 

ai variance. 'In April 1976; a cross section of^the public by 
> 76% said they preferred to cut down their fuel c<msumptlon 

by car pooling. But earlier polls show only 10% oar ptooled* 

. ' , - r . \ ^ 

Phe implication of this finding is ii) line with what ^e view^as -tfhe 
priority research area, a chaise in- behavior is necessary since ^atti- 
tude chahge 'does not always result in behavioral change. Sifch\^ 
results are not surprising to the psychologist who is familiar yith 
this disparity. ^ ' * 

While the above surveys done by Milstein give us^ indicators on what 
to look for in understanding the underlying^ dynamics, the work of \^ 
Sears during *t he energy crisis of 1974 'deals with the public's 
reaction anS compliance. The results were interesting, if not • 
enlightening. " 

1. Behavioral; compliance* wa^ a function more of situafional • 
constraints rather than system-governmental support or 
political partisanship. 

^2. Citizens alienated by the system were just as likely to , 
comply as those who are a part of the system. 

3. Partisanship was a stronger variable than 'system support. 

The second focus of research, which is on techniques for present 
conse^-vation of energy, are "as follows: - 

■ General Areas 

1. Feedback - Amount of energy consumed is monitored and the 
consumer is informed right away.' This helps the person 
control their activities. 

2. Voluntary vs. Mandatory Compliance - Reducing energy ^ton- 
' sumption may be legislated with penalties, or various 

reward systems may be set up to make it voluntary and 
acceptable. ^ , ^ 

' 3. Labeling of Consumer Goods According to Energy .Consumed - 
Life cycle 4)ricing bf appliances, i.e., initial purchase 
price plus cos^t of tjperation^ * 

It, Weatber/zation plus Motivation - Volunteers will have 
f ed^rally-f ir»«<^d weatherization of homes, combined 
^ , talks to nrotivAt* citizens on the merit^ of ^ energy con- 



servation. 
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•* • • • • ^ 

In our present discussions, we will concentrate on what measures may be 

takfn locally in Detroit;; and Wayne County areas tq apply some of these 

psychological measures as well as others to the question of energ) con-. 

sumption and conservation by both householders* as well those in offices 

dealing with energy*. 

1. Feedb'ack - Ene^y consumption information r:usf be broken down in. 
An individual unit ba'sis. This 

«. applies especially to having In^ivjidually-meterdi buildj.ngs • 
rathet than master-metered buildings. Research shows 35% 
less energy being used in the individual ly-metered buildings. • 
This would require in a numb.er of c^ses the help- of the utility 
companies as well as city departments, such aj^ those dealing 
with water consumption, sewage, transportation and environ- 
mental maintenance. 

b. Feedback that is given daily to consjumers reduces energy use 
by approximately 10% and therefore quick and cheap methods of 
implementing this on a wide scale must be researched. 

c. 'When voluntary acceptance of reduction goals arfe set up, 

consumption can go down 13%. Variables such as sex, age and 
occupation may be looked at to see where such setting of goals 
may work best. . ' 

' d. Commitments, that ^r6' public vs. private should be tried out with 
the strong hypothesis that public commitment as in a block club, 
neighborhood association or office meetings ^cfuld increase com- 
pliance, further cutting down energy consumption. Appropriate 
groups would have to be identified and their cooperation 
solicited. ' ' . 

• ' . 

^2. Competition, with one's own previous record or with neighbors in 
other office units, would be a strong motivation for cutting back 
on eilergy Consumption. Competition at a departmental level might 
ji^essitate pitting the local departmer\t against thkt in another 
city in the Michigan area. ^ 

3. In line^ with the encourag^ent to b'e competitive, and survey 
^ findings which s'uggest tlrat people- prefer policies ^and actions that • 

reward rather than^ penalize, recognition awards for uii^ts tl^^v 
conserve the most seem absolutely necessary. These can take^he 
form of statements by high' public^ officials as \he director of a 
city department or even the mayor, or actual monetary and other 
rewards which commend the efforts of individual' officials. 



In general, we might suggest on the basis of survey data that psychological 
research can help i-mmea^urably in picking out^tvariables that ||ve a.conr 
t rolling impact on energy Consumption. Survey data also sugg^fs that 



attitudes of consumers must be researched since for instance if 
house temperature, 'family health and comfort ire closely related in 
' the person's perception, m.ore energy is consumed by the familyt Com- 
fort of the family seems to be the most important variable. ,We need 
to find out what will offset Xhe need for comfort. 

We agree with Maloney and Ward whb suggest that "the ecologtcaf 
crisis is ajcrisis of maladaptive ^behavior. Ultimately the 
solution lies witt) the sciences that deal with human behavior/' 
While research in the area of techniques and attitudes has been 
progre^ing, the interface between twp areas of, research needs 
further investigation, ^How techniques may be applied on a large 
scale in an, urban environment, such as Detroit, need investigation. 
The ^demographic characteristics that are unique or the economic 
anjd land use problems that are peculiar to this region suggest that 
both general models nefed to^be developed, 'as w^l as applications to 
local needs, Foi' example, cut down in street lighting may be 
perfectly acceptable in one city, but not acceptable ia another city 
with high levels crime. Cities that are underpopulSate^d 
relative to land area may need to conserve mbre in office use than 
cutback by householders. Thus, attitude or behavior ^change research 
must be geared to some extent to be in line with local energy usage. 
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listed below are the references " ta our secti<Jn in The Detroit Hearings, 
^hich were omitted. As we discussed on the phone, you -.can adci them in an 
' ' appendum in the second set of papers.' • I have sluggested a heading, but please 
feel* free to modify it. ' • < 

Omitted references in the <^orking paper, "The Neighborhoq^ 'Structure" in 
Feinstein and Seaver (eds) The^Detroit Hearings^ Detrg^: iCenter fs^ 
Urban Studies, Wayne State University. 1977 p 117-ir8. " ^ 

• ■ r ' 

I. Some of the following , points are discussed in the summary of studies 
on neighborhoods ii) Eames and Goode^. Anthropolo&y of the Cit>y . New 
Jeweyr^rent ice-Hall. 1977. Chapt. 5., # 

l!" Suttles. The Social Or'der of the^Slum . Chicago: Univ.' of Chicago 
Press. 1968; - ' 

3. Valentines. "Making the Scene, Digging the Actiop and Telling It Like 
It Is." in Whitten and Szwed. (eds) Afro-American A'hthropoTogy / ' * ' 
New York: The Free Press, 1970. , , • > - 

' "4. Aswad, "'ThI Southeast Dearborn Arab Community Struggles for ^ujrvival 

Against Urban 'Renewal'" in B. Aswad, (ed) Arabic Speaking Communities 
, in American Cities . Staten' Island: Cent'er for Migration Studies &^ / • 
AAUG. 1974 . ^ • * . . . 

.5/.' Tzell, '*Thp Interaction of Populatior^ and Locality in the Development 
' of Squatter Settlemeuts in Lima:* in Cornelium and Tmeblood (eds) ^ 
Latin American Urban Re$earch . p 113-134. ^ 

>6. Hain and Springer, "Some Notes on Decentralization \ Citizen Partici- 
patiop," City Plan ^Commission. Detroit 1971. 
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' Based* on the March 31, 1977 memoranduiQ entitled; "Progress Report - 
NSF Grant: Univet;^ it^-City Consortium, 1. Pilot Programs" and 
subsequent^ciiscussion wit|i\3ity of Detroit ofAcials, 'seventeen 
problems were identified where 'the assista^e of university faculty 

, migh€ be, helpful. Ir response to the problems put forth 'by City 
officials, two' hundred invitations were maile4 to Wayfte State ^ 
University and University of Michigan faculty, who had been pre- 
viously ideliti j^ ed as beiTig interested in urban affairs or^^he 
problems of DaL>it4 

v.- ^ 

^n this section of the appendix we, present ' the following: 



• Requests from the C^Jy: .Identification #f^ Problems for 
Resolution by UniAMpsityCommuni ty Consortium: * ^ 

1. Eonojnicr DevelopmeBft * ^» ^ 

2. Availability of Mortgage Money^ 

3. The Revenue Area » " . " 

4. .Special Assessments , 

Pension Reform ° * ^ » ' ' 

- 6. Blopk Grant Formula . ^ ^ 1 - . » ♦ 

V Fedp^ral Tay^ Polic/ arid the City . - * * » . . 

8. Land -Use .Planning . ^ ' ^ , * ' * ^'^r** y 

9. 'Housing Supply; Vacancies, and Aj>aT]donraent ^ • » ' • 

10. Vacant Lots » - * * 

11. Parking for Shopper 0^ * ; 
"12. HurJon ?Jetropolitan Park Authority ) ^ 

• 13. " NaUiral-. Resources ' . * , , 
14.. Need for Dpctprs , ' ' 

• IS^^ Snergy Conservation. ^ " ^o^'^ 

* ^Sgvagev-drid Sludge Dis*pqsal * * 

17. ^vaH^bility,of Liqjaor and Alcoholism*, " ^ 

. Responses .tp^City- Requfest^: Policy Op^^j|^n Paners 

1. Orga«>i»atiion of an» Industrial 'Dev^elopmeiyc Unit ^ ^ . ^ 

7 2. Citizen'^a^ndu^rial Development Agency^ ^ 

. 3. State Legy.siati6n for Worker-Owned 'Facilfti^es 

4. ~ Organization for Job Development ^ • 

5. -Ma npower Programs for Youth Uneri!f>l(fyinetit» " - *s 
Detroit -Pay, Scaiest Discussion "and Policy Options - * 

7. * Tax^Reform* Lobby for Detroit * ' * . 

8. Possible Techiviques for Recyclin| Unused Land 

9. Oversupply* of Housing ^ v: ' ^' 

10. Regional^CinViderations in DetTO^ Housing Policy ^- / ' 
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APPENDIX I (Continued) 



11.. Reside^t;ial Demolition in Detroit ' * ^ 
,12. Commercial Stirip Rehabilitation' * 

13. ^y9lunj^ry Household Relocation Program 

14. Conmunity as Landlord r 

15r Youth Maijjtenance^ Services to Elderly. ^ 
^ 16. Parkin^/ror Shoppers Downtown 

17 • - Downtown Parking , . , * ' 

.18. Nutrili^ for Seniors - Fis|i Farming'^ 

19% jrfLminating Wastes and Recycli^pg Resources 

20. Establ^hing an' ..Energy Management Task Force 

21.. Sewageiknd Sludge Disposal ^ 

22.* Land Use Histories. of Detroit^s Early/Ateas 

^3. Violent Crime' ' • • ' ^ ' 
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APPENDIX I: ,The Policy Option Papers 



Requests" from the City: Identification of -Problems T&i?- Resolution 
by Unlversity-GQinmunity 'Cpnsortitim: . * 

1. Economic Development « 

Economic development is a major concern of Detroit. Inno- 
vation in this endeavor is urgently needed. Preliminary 
• discussions with Detroit^ s Planning. Department indicate 
favorable predisposition toward wbfk being conducted by 
Professor Jolin Mattila* and ^the Center for Urban Studies* 
progtam proposals for generating economic targets** ^nd 
developing a directory delineating and describing the full 
range of agencies, organizations, activities, and tools per- 
tinent to the .economic development of Detroit. Th^ following 
questions are presented for resolution: ' 

a) What> can Detroit do to encourage facility development? 

b) How can the ^nsortium assist tl^ iCity in the 
identif icati^ of development: incentives? Uhat are 
these inpentives? Are these incentives working A 
other cities? ' 

c) . Are there any new trends favoring theXreative use of 
* zoning in stimulating economic development? 

2. . Availability„ of- Mortgage Money 

It is difficult ^pbr certain categories of individuals, 
residing in,^articular parts of the C;Lty, to obtain mortgages. 
^ In response* to this problem, the City asks: 

a) What can be done to loosen mortgage money 'from Detroit 



Banks? 



# 
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*John M, Mattila and James A. Kurre, Detroi^ * Intra^-Metropolitan 
Industrial Location Study , (?!lty of Detrbit: Wayne State University, 
1977). 

**Wayne Stdte JJniversity, Center for Urban Studies, "Economic Develop- 
ment for Djetroit: A Research Proposal for Generating Economic 
Targets (GET)," (December,. 1976). 
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, The Revenue Area 
1 ■ — * 

One problem facing the City of Detroit, aside from the grand , - 
probl,em of its budget deficit, is colle^t/^ng fees for dog licenses 
bicycle licenses, laAdScaping licenses^^and slittilar small assess- 
ments. As a result of- this probleju-^he followtpg questioas 
present; themselves f^r resolji.t±6n by the Consortium: ^ 

a) How much revenue is/Detroit losing from its , inability to 
collect sm^ll assessments? 

b) How can the City/improve its ability to enforce the collection 
of these fees? 

c) Is there a simc^le pVoce;dure for catching those in violation 
of fee payments? ; 

Special' Assessments ^ ^ ^ 

Detroit has an underutilized bonding capacity . for iSpe^ial assess- 
ments. These special a&sessments have a wi^e >and flex^ible use, ' 
su<ih as those usej in. the T?epair and construction sidewalks. 
The- major question is:' ' \ » ' , 

a). How can th^ City increase its utilization of special .assess- 
ments and avoid the |)olitical flack that ^uch a course* of 
action would 'arouse? *% ^ 



Pension Reform ' " . 



In preliminary discussion, th6.i^e$d for pension reform was 
mentioned. In particular: ^ , ' # , 



a) What is the feasit>ility^oT a locaj/private pension investment 
program, as opposed to ^Social' Security? . V 

b) Could investment^ in a local, .pensiop program be recaptured 
for facility ^investment by the City? . ' ^ 

Block Grant Formula * ^ ^ 

^ ■ ' ' . ■ ■, ■ • 

Revisions in .the /block* grant formula have left a complicated set 
pf regulations f or adtiini'strators^to decipher. The City asks: 

a) What potential impaqts^are attributable to the revision in 
the block grant formula,«and how can their application be - 
^ade beneficial t5 Detroit? > , ' ' • 
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Fe*ral Tax Policy and the City 
' I 

There is a need to idtentify and analyze tax policies, 
revenue sharing formulaSr tax incentives and "loopholes," 
particularly in view of the role they/play in exacerbating 
the abandonment of the City by individuals and .businesses. • / 
It is in the interested of the City to answer the following:- 

a) WhicH* federal tax policies impact the most on the 
abandonments of the City? 

b) Which federal tax advantages,* other than the property 
tax and mortgage interest deductions, encourage 
individuals and businesses tterelocate Srci the suburbs? 

c) How does the City coordinate its efforts in lobbying' 

to chaste the existing tax policies that are detrimental 
to it? 

L^nd Uge Planning^ 

Detroit is in the process of revising its Master Plan. This 
document, which in the past has emphasized a tYaditions^ 
approach. to physical planning, represents a new attempt at * 
social and, economic considerations. The following questftns 
suggest themselves: ' 

a) How does the City coordinate the goals of the new Master 
Plan with those of agencies entrenched in traditional 
bureaucratic objectives? 

b) What innovative approaches *to land use planning are 
being attempted* in other American cities? 

Housing SuppJ.y, Vacahcies, and Abandonment 

Ov^the last seven years, more housing units have been' con- 
structed than the number of families being formed to inh^it 
them. Ag-a result, an over-supply of housing has developed, 
which; unfortunately, leads to higher levels of vacancy and 
aban4o'nment. In discussing this problem, the City would 
likp to know: 

aT How can it efficiently eliminate the over-supply of 
housing? " 

b) Can a pattern of demolition be organized to replace the 
present system of haphazardly, razing structureia? 

c) How can the City promote the construction of specialty 
housing to meet the specific needs of infiividuals? How. 

» bi!g is the market? 

45 ■ 
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d) \Should property owners be charged for boarding-up ,an4 * 

demolition of tli.eir house?. What are the ahticipated effects 
of the program? • ' * - 

* e)^ In i^hat ^^graphtcaX,^aFea^--^hould the City fo<;us its 

detnolftidti-., process ^o*^ as "^^o *open aarge f?tacts of land for 
de^elo^Jbrent?* ' . . 

^10. Vacant Lofe *■ ^ , 

Vacfnt lots become available at the rate of 4,000 each year, and ' 

• all of its occurence about the City is random. Responsibility 
to find a solution or, at least, establishing creative .alterna- 

* tives for using vacant lots becomes pronounced each passing year. - 
One creative suggestion calls for reforestation of vacant lots, 

in which trees grown on fiiese vacant lots are harvested at< 
. periodic intervals for either the pulp industry or burned as fuel 
in electrical generation 'plants. Many similar ideas may exist, 
^ and Detroit officials ask the following: 
• ' 

a) How does the_ City best utilize its vacant lots? 

b) Does it landscape the lots for beautif ication, of does it 
put the land "to productive use? 

11. . Parking for Shoppers ^ » • * 

.The downtown area ne^s more parking lots. Some areas of 'the 
central business "nistrict have too many parking spaces; ^hers 
have too little. The following questions are raised: 

a) How can the' City use the limited area around its shopping 
• nodes to accomodate more cars? 

b) How does the City accomplish this without te'aring down Homes, 
businespes>. and historical structures? 

c) Is the construction of above/below ground .parking structures 
a solution? 

d) What 'new alternative^ are evolving elsewhere in the nation 
in regard to downtown, parking? ^ . ^ ^ 

12. Huron^Metropolitan Park Authority ^ ' / . 

Detroit coi^tributes $1.4 million each yeaif to the HuMn Metro- 
politan Pa^ Authoritf}^.^ To the Citj'^ displeasure, T^^eation 
facilities are provided In locations which are a great distance 
from those most in need of leisure activity.* Decision-makers 
seek advice in answering the following: % • . 

a). How can Detroit obtain a more equitable return share of 

the revenues it contributes to the Huron Metropolitan Park 

* Au^rity? 
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13. Na tural Resources . • ' ' . 

* "> ' . ^ 

• Detroit has lon^ been 'one of the nation's largest suppliers 
of table and commercial salt. It is a plentiful and easily 
accessible resource in ,the metropolitan area. The fact 
gives rise to the following: 

a) Are there any additional natural resources in -the 

Detroit area that may be extracted for possible export^ 
and hence, job generation? 

4 

14. Need for Djpctors 

There is a^perceived" loss of doc'tors in th^ central city, 
with jsome specialtir^5 totally unrepresented. In responS^ 

a) What can the City do to encourage more cJpiRtors to 
practice in the inner city? 

15. "Energy Conservation 

With the increased cost of energy, Detroit has dialed down 
. its physical plant in order to conserve. The City asks if 
it is-doing enougl). 

' a) How does the City coordinate iv^ efforts ^to decrease 

energy consumption and save costs in heating/lighting/ 
cooling its pub-lie 'buildings? |^ 

16 . Sewage and Sludge Disposal 

The sewage disposal jroblem is growing daily in Detroit. The 
issue is the removal of heavy metals from this sludge and it's 
proper disposal. Currently the Cit;v burns its sludge, but 
this wreaks havo£ with the City's c Bean air program. In . 



with 

^ hopes of finding a'^^TjS^jiedy the City asks; 

a) How does it disppse of heavy metal sludge? 

b) How can the sludge be burned without leaving a^^residue 
of effluvium? 

' c) Are capacity constraints too tight to pr8duce a change 
in the ^isblng system of operations? 

17 • Availability of. Liquor and Alcoholism 

In certain 'areaS'Of th^ City the a\/ailability of liqupr 
abounds. Basic research questions are posed: 

4 ♦ ^ • - 
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Is there a correlation >^between the availability of liquor 
•and the* rate of alcoholism? . 

b) What would' be the effect of reducing the number of establish- 
, ments selling liquor on. the rate of alcoholism in the 

' surrotinlmg neighborhoods? 

c) - Is the crime rate higher in those areas of, the City where 

the pumbe^^f establishment^ selling liqiK)r is the greatest? 

B. Response to City Requests': The Policy Option Papers. 

Meyo on the Organization of an Industrial Development Unit for Detroit 

By Louis A. Ferman 

June l-frl977 , • 

One of. the oft-repeated priorities in Detroit is to retain and enlarge the 
ex''3ting industrial base to prevent an i^rosion of job opportunities for 
Detroit's citizens/ Although the attraction of new industry should be 
stressed, it is obvious that a ti^or effort must be mounted to keep 
Detrolt-bas^d companies from becoming "runaways." There are several 
reaspns tot this. First, the best advertisement to attract ne^w companies 
is the existence of stable, old-fii^ that find. the area attractive and 
continue a strong, commitment to stay put. Second, a definite -conclusion 
of the Mandell Report^ is that a considerable niimber of Detroit-based , 
companies are considering, or h^ve considered relocation from ,the DetMlt • 
area. These companies are at a "tipping ^oint"''and it is a matter of some 
conjecture as to what would induce /them to stay. Although there. is broad 
disagreement on what should be,done, tTo one denieS^that some courae of 
action is necessary. Finally, keeping sucfi companies in Detroit not only 
toeans holding jobs but a numfcet of these companies have\the potential to' 
expand ^o that new /ob opportunities could be -created. It itfay very well 
be that questions about potential r-elocations introduce considerable 
uncertainty into decisions to expand existing facilities so that new 
job opportunities could be created. These issues make it urgent to look 
at the possibilities for retaining these comjlknies in the Detroit area.* 

1. The recomnendation is made for the establishment .and staffing of an , 
industrial' development unit to act as a resource for companies 
making a- decision about relocation. 

a» We believe that the unit* should be an integral part of the ^ 
community development machinery of the city gqvfemment and 



^Lewis Mandell, Industrial Location Decisions in the Detroit /Area; A ' 
Conpyative Study . Prepared for New Detroit, Inq. , Institute for 
Social Research, Dec^ember, 1972^ 
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shonjd be directly under the authority of the execrQtive 
office. ' 

b. 'We believe that the chief of the unit should report directly 

to^he mayor and h^e a title consistent\with\the authority 
and prestige needed to mobilize muni'cipaA -departments and 
resources to provide aid to companies. I 

c. We believe that the unj.t should serve three roles: 
" switchboard , " connecting the company to' a* variety of 
community resources; media-tor , acting as^lubricator in 
disputes between the company and community or 
associational gr^ps; and resource proctxrer , serving to 
obtain certain goods and services (building, pro*tective 
services) l&hat. the' company requires to stay put. 

d» We believe that the staffing. of the unit should be minimal 
with the main need for specialized expertise (manpower 
planning, consultant services) to be contracted out to 
, private or academic ^organizations. The major effort of 
the unit should be coordinative ,pather than the delivery 
of services. * . 

2. The recommendation is made for the establishment of a "community 
advisory committee" to the unit appointed by the executive 
department and representative of management , labor, academia 
and civic life. ^ 

a. We believe that this committee should be prestigeful to 
the extent that it can commit theyresources of a wide 

I range of organizations for the work of the unit. 

b. We believe that this committee should have both an 
'advisory and monitoring function regarding the wolrk of 

the unit. It should test out both priorities and 
techniques of the unit and make recommendations for (flange. 

3. ' The recommendation is made that the unit have- considerable 

autonomy and discretion in the setting up of ad^ hoc'^ task 
forces drawn from municipal departments atid civic life to « . 
deal 'with the problems of any one company. 

a. We believe that a wide range of municipal departments 

should be represented at regular staff ' sessions of the ^- 
unit so that problems of industrial development may be 
brought closer to^the everyday life of city gdvernment. 
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b. We recognize the necessity for the flexibility and informality 
of such a unit and its removal from the traditional red tape 
problems of city organization. 

The recommendation is made that the 'staffing of the unit recognize 
t*ie need for human relation skills and technical skills^ deal with 
emotional and economic problems of companies that are in trouble. 

a. Ue believe that the unit should^ have^uff icient expertise to 
^ke a thorough and quick^udy of theScliei^t company and* its 
relatidnship to prevailing industry patrerps, 

b. We believe that the unit should have sijfficient expertise to 
make' a thorough study of the structure of the industry, 

^^ipcluding manpower and technological trends, growth patterns 
and previous experience witfi relocations. 

c. We^elieve the unit should have tfie expertise, to ^tudy the . 
social structure o'f the company, especially its decision-making 
patterns and previous experience with change. ^ 

d. We believe the unit should have th^ expertise to understand the 
dynamics of change witliin the company. Not only would it be^^ 
necessary to* identify who shapes -polijcy in what manner but also 
how that individual may be reached. 

The recommendation is made that in developing the unit, the need 
to "cut red tape" for the company should be fully recognized. 

a. We believe the unit should have the prestige and coordinative 
ability to speak for the cit.y. government. Its line of access 
•is such that it. shorild be able to haodle the range of company 
concerns with cj.ty government rather xhan the company dealing 
with municipal departments. 

b. We believe that the unit should be a coordinative link to other 
community agencies (unions, land developers) so that all 
questions' can be handled' by a single source. 
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Citizens' Industrial Development Agency; A "Fight-Back" Policy 

Op tion for .Industry Retenti>on and Job Creatiotf 
% — ' " * 

NSF ' City/University Consoi^ium Project 

By Dennis Bacb»rtk ' ^ 

May 25, 1977 . . 



' ^OVERVIEW : - V ' • 

♦ — - I 

It is the purpose of this policy option paper to describe a means - 
by which the rjeed for jobs, capital investment funds, and relief 
for economically "depressed Detroit can ^be met. In addition to 
proposing the creation of a Citizens* Itidustrial Development Agency i 
(hereafter referred* to as CIDA) , the discussion compori^t of this 
paper lists alternative means for financing the CIDA l»fd, prescribes 
its powers and^ duties, and explains how surplus revenue^ (profits) - 
may be*returned to Detrpit residents. , 

BACKGROUND : 

>■ ^ » 

Between 1970-75 Dfetro%t lost 433 industrial establishments — they 
either folded complete^ly or moved out of the area — while it 
gained 290 new firms for a net loss of 143. Of these, 50 went to 
'^Oakland Coiicity,^20 to Macomb County, and 34 to other locations in 
Wayn6 County. In additiah',^ this continuing industrial migration 
resulted in a loss of 148,000 jobs between 1960-70.- 

y 



The technological transit ion from "loft industries to spread-out 
automated 'plants has , . in T)art , a^ributed to industrial migration 
to the suburb^ But a*^ignifica" factor is the shortage of capital 
investment 'funds (particularly for smaller industries) so vi-tal for 
plant -expansix^,, repl^emen^-^of machinery, and the creation of jobs. 
Ip this regard, consider ^he variety of tax 'incentives that are 
empT-oyed to encourage industrial growth. * - 

Although many econgjaists advocate' change 'at the federal level to^ ' 
stimulate the f^wof coital investment funds, Detroit does* have » 
an option by whi^hit^can "fight back.*' 

D ISCUSSION : r ' 

— J • 

In order to cope with the myriad problems o^f our local economy, the 
option of creating, a Citizens' Industrial Development Agency is 
offered for consideration^ ^ 
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The tax system could be us^ as a vehicle for raising capital invest- 
ment funds ~ via a 10%, to 20% investment surcharge on resident 
income taxes, rechanneling budget surpluses intq the fund, utilizing » 
a portion of Block grant funds (if permitted by HUD), or a combination 
of these methods.. It should not be necessary to remind decision-makers 
that the difference between wealth and poverty is investment and capital^ . 
formation, not spending all of one's income on today's nee^. 

In the case of an investment surcharge, these ^variable filnds would b*^ "S 
placed in a quasi-governmental agency XCIDA) whose sole purpose tJould 
be to stimulate and provide funds for capital growth and^xpansion. 
At the 1976 resident income- tax level, -a 10% surcharge would produce 
about $8 million annually. With these and other designated func^^, the 
agency would make below market interest loans, purchase bonds, convertibles 
preferred stocks, warrants, and utilize singly or in combination these 
investment tools to attract industry to the City. In principle, ^the 
Detroit taxpayer would ^ecome a shareholder in this enterprise and, by 
doing so, would exercise a' degree of constructive participation in our 
local economic system and reap rewards from business winners. 

In the case of a general budget surplus, the money could be rechanneled 
into the CIDA fund. If this method of financing the CIDA fund were to 
be used, the rechanneling of th^ projected 197^-77 budget surplu^ 
C$6.8 million) would be a propitious occasion for initiating th^ CIPA^ • 

Regardless of the method used to initiate, the CIDA fund, dividends, 
interest, and capital gains from these investments would be rettirned 
to the CIDA; which, in turn, would p^eriodically transfer these "earnings" 
to tlve J^) Treasury Department — who would translate this collective 
payment into tax>credits (or what pay be referred to as taxpayer dividends) 
that individuals would subtract from their City taxes due; (2) growing 
industries that need capital-for expansion; »(3) new or existing ent'er- 
prises that may need venture capital; or (4) any combination of the above. • 

The basic stipulation in advancing CIDA funcis to lagging or new 
-industries is that the money be used in ways^^'that Would help create new 
jobs for Detroit's unemployed, discouraged, and underemployed resident-s. 
Even industries that failed would not be a complete loss to the City. ^y 
The jobs and taxes generated as well as new plant construction would \ 
represent partial benefits. ' . ^ / 

To ensure that alT interests are represented in the disburs'ement of 
CIDA funds, a Bo^rd of Directors would b^ appointed and elected. )(pr 
instance, the- Board of Directors of CIDA may be composed of^hree persons 
appointed by the Mayor, three by Common Council, and five elected by trhe 
taxpayers. ''Ballots would be periodically included in the Detroit resident 
tax forms as a means by which th6 citizen-selected Board men^rs would 
be elected. - ^ . * 
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CONCLUSION ; 

The CIDA is an entrepreneurial approach to the solution' of the 
inter-related problems o^ our Irftal econbipy, and it does not place 
an undue hardship on two crucial segments of our population — 
namely the poor, 'spend every penny ^they get and cannot 'fight 
inflation by saving money,' and the working middle class, the 
already' ovet"- taxed backbone of our* economy! There is no reason 
for any Detroiter — particularly' those whTo "lose out" as 
a result of economic (ftsast^ — to ;suffer the ravages of economic 
deprivStion in such an affluent region/ The CIDA would be h 
multi-purpose tool which could (1) restore faith and confidence 
in our local governmerital and business institutions, (2) help , 
m-itigate economic downturns, (3) inct^ease private sector employ- 
ment, (4) provide greater social equity, and (5) increase the 
City's tax base and eventually reduce the resident tax burdens. 



NSF University-CoTimiunity Consortium Projectj 
A Policy Option T^aper 

Sta^ |^ |l.egislation to 'Help ' Establish Worker 
OwnBd mdHl^rated Facilities (Worker's Cooperatives) 



Center' for Urban Studies, Wayne State University 
Apiril 21, 1977 

By John Cornelius ' - ^ 



Detroit has been gradually losing its economic base for more than 
twenty years, ' and. the economic decline has accelerated in recent 
years. Specifically, Detroit has lost 148,000 jobs between 
1960-70. In the manufacturing sector alone, Detroit employment 
decreased by 116,000 l?etween l*'954-72. In a more recent five-year 
period —^1967*72 — manufacturing employment ,in Detroit dropped 
even .more sharply by' 29,300 jobsl 

A recently completed stydy by Professor* John Mattila of/W.S.U. 
shows tW^t Detroit had a rtet loss 248 (or 19%) of its tiianuf acturing 
establishments between 1970-75. More than half of these estab- 
lishments - (143) either went out of. business or moved outside the 
seven-county SEMCOG region. ' Plant shutdowns and out-of-state 
rel()rations have had a crippling effect on the local 4rid state^ 
econoipies.^ In Detroit, hundreds of factories, plants and ware- 
houses lay abandoned and- idle. Although officially estimated 
unemployment is no Idngef at depression^ levels in Detroit, it 
remains'far above th& natipnal average. 
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One methoci of avoiding the economic and social diyuption broughr on 

by plant shutdowns and relocations is to establish workfet' s -cpf operatives 
^Jtn place of^ privately -owned and operated establishments. Und^er the 

cooperative concept, an enterprise which Is planning to shut down or ^ 
Velocate outside, of Michigan could be purchased and democratically owned 
:^n* operated by the employees* Thus, production^would continue and jobs 

would be retained, . - . . 

All of Michigan could benefit from the creation of a mecfianism to * 
facilitate the transition from priva^Xy owned firms to worker's 
cooperatives. State legislation would be required to make th^ worlj^r's 
cooperative option a viable addition to the several ecfonomic development 
tools and mechanisms now existing in Michig*an, « - ^ , 

Worker's cooperatives have been successfully operating in a wide variety 
of industries for many years. The $25 mill^n Puget Sound Plywood compa/iy 
became .a worker^wned cooperative irf*the depression years of the. '30s wlletj 
the private management could not operate the company at a prof it^^*^*%^ 
.firnmhas been operating successf lilly as a worker's cooperative since then, 
and now employs 270 people. In fact, there are more than a dozen , 
cooperative plywood factories in the Northwest. * ' t ^ * 

Three years ago, the corporate owners of the Jtermont Asbestos Company 
announced^ that they were closing the asHestos mine. A small" group of 
the 1?5 miners started- a movement to raise funds to buy the mine and* 
keep their jobs. They w^re successful in ge^^ng the State government 
of Vermont to back a loan from a bank for. $2 million. They promptly, 
installed -^he i)ollution control equiptnent required by the federal gqg^em-^* 
ment and were able to continue operations. Both the environmental ^nd 
economic health of th^ communit^jias preserved. " ^ ^ , ' 

There are numerous other examples of worker-owned and operated firms in 
l:he"^U.S., though we are not as developed in this direction as most Western 
nations. Of course, there iff no single answer^ to the problems of 
, business decline and unemployment in" central- cities. proposal 
suggests another developmental option, a tool to be^used^^under the 
appropriate' circumstances. Keeping people at work in facilities that 
may closje down (or creating new industries* and services, where the 
worVers are the owners and managers) goes beyonjf the "humanization" and i 
"quality of life" concerns so well publicized dn recgat years. If people 
are able to continue working, they help maintaj.n economic stability in 
their conmunity'. Just, as tax cuts and incentives are used to stimulate 
economic, growth and employment, financial assistance* or loan gt^arantees, ^ 
•should. be made available ^o eligible worker groups *that are faced with 
plant shutdowns and unemploypaent. The costs of helping the workers buy 
plants that are closing must be* balanced against the cost^ not* only to ^ 
the individuals and t^iadr families^ ^jut to taxpayers through' . " 
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'^unemptoyinent 'compensatiop and-yariou^ welfare xosts (e^.g. , fo^pd ^ 
•stainps^ medlifaaf^f medic^t-id, and ofher social *ervices). In addition,'^ 
•* pfVa^^al and corporate Income taxes and .property taxes are lost when • 
^ ^usliiesses' close and jobs are terminated*>^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ugg^s^ted ^ACtlons ♦ - . 

' State* assistance would essential. in hfelping groups of workers 

convert their plants from privately owned and operated facilities^*/ 
<,''to worker o^ed ^nd operated faciljltiea. To begin with, advance 
A notice plants closing is^ necessary if workers are tp have 

s'lrff Indent time to otjpw^ik^f forts t9 purchase the facility. In 
,-sWiscbnsin, a ^0 day ^aS4iHP«aotice is required* of any corporation 
planning^ t'D close a plant ^In that state. In Ohio < W/rwo year 
advance SIktice Tfe rqiiired. ^fichigati shoUl4 consider 'similat legis- 
^ lation. Alternatively, banks and other lending institutions might 
' be used for this purpose. They freq*mntly hear thfe 'first^ews 
ab^tlt^ultne'sses' ^li^i^Sor sale or having fljiancial problems. 



Once a-plant plos^lng is' announced , ^^«kers should be informed 
^ ^^^)iit the worker*^ cooperative option arjd the assistance available 
i to them. ''Such a serva.ce might be prpvided by an (fffUce of the ' ^ 

Mlclj^gafn Department of-Cpmmerce. ^Assistance might also "be provided. 
ii^b'Wlping^ management §nd' workers reafch"a'g:reementii^on a putchas6 - 
price and terms. - . '* ^> . 

Prior to the extension^)f 'any government financial assistance., the 
State 4Bhould ponduct some sort 6f review function to determine. 
(1-) whetbet State assistance^ is justified, and t2) what kinds of 
a?9d.*s*tanqe ^re' most*, afpxopri^te.. -Assis^a^nce should be given only 
tlTos,e bus'ihessek yhicfh have-A real chance to bperate success- | 

. ' ' Thp^tate 'Q(5uld be instrumental in helping wo'rker cooperatives^ 

, ■ . 0 V . ' ■ / ' , • 

' ^* loWVinterested ("subsidized) ' loans, or loan guarantees 

• \ ^ • / ' . • J . 

■ EDA* Assistance , ^ " \ • ^ 

• * CETA fundA for training, . particularly "management" t,rain;.ng . 

' . ; ^ . • . ' .\ ^ ' ^ 

''• ** foundation gwTits for job traiqing, job creation or 
• ^ .•couns^el4n|^ .assistance. ' ^ ' 

Since Detroit would be a. major beriefj,ciary of legislation Vjjiich would* 
JacilJ-tate tlie Establishment of worker' cooperatives , thejiayor an^ 

^ 5ipOl' 



Uetroit's XegfslMor's' should support' and lobby on fcehaif^o^ the 
initiatives. 
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* . /« A Memo pn the Organlzatlgn^f. ^^gjlPfc* 

* • • Job Development for the City of DetgDlt ' 

By Louis' A. * Fenpa'n ^ . . i^- 

June il^l977 " , '/ 



J oduction ^ ^ 

One of the recyrriug pr.ohlems in Detroit has been the lack of job oppor- 
Rinities for hayd-^^o^eraploy workers (underskilled, underemployed, under-^ 
educated). One dflret^ion of the problem has beeifi the resistance of 
'Detroit-area ^plo);#r& to recruit workers -from the ranks of ,the hard-to- 
employ excjept in times of labor^ shortages • For the most part, Detrcfit 
' .manpower agencies have waited for job orders from employers in which the 
" requirements for employment and qualifications ^ave been s,et by the employer 
Few attempts have been -made to , develop outreach programs In which the 
agency, has some voice ip*, developing the job to fit available clientele; 
In spite of tl?e ^ct' that more and more incentives 'are being offered 
to industry to e^loy the hard-to-*employ ' (on-the-job training contracts 
and subsidies; tax write-off; low interest loans), there has been no ^ 
systematic attempt to dev^lcTp jobs in eitffer the public or private sector 
of Detroit usii;ig these incentives. 

" What is BeiT^g Proposed , ' , • ^ , 

AyPFesent, "^the 'jpb development function is'scattered over a dozen agencie3 
with various degrees of expfertise. These jot development actiyities are 

noi^ J 

ba^ed on^aystematic analysis and plan^iing*, but rather on eswblished, 
and often inajipropriate, practices. '^We would guess the job strategy md%t 
"N^bften employed by job devei^pment uhits is that of job solicitation, 
4ftiile the economic situation .of today calls for a relatively heavier 
emohasis'on job creation. At the'^same time, current .attempts to create 
jotj^ in the public; and private ^secfors are not well coordinated witK the 
activities of job development' units in manpowet agencies. , Finally, we 
suspect that f or fthe most part jofe develo^ent is having toinimal impact / 
o^^he*job prbblems of the hard-to-employ. ' 

•aur basic aim in this memo^is to improve the e^ectiveness of job 
dev>^lopment .activ jj ^ies in manpower agencies > 



uncoordinated, competitive and lackilig in focus. What *is mo^ important^, 
we suspect that .the* job strategies adapted, by manpower agenc^s are not 



We make^he following recommendat J.ons : 



A xentral agency (or facility) for job development should be estab- 
lished with the following functions: * ' \ 
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Finding jobs for the hard-to-employ thro^ugh regular or new 
channels ♦ . , 

Coordinating and managing private an<f ^:ommunity resources 
to increase employability of , the har^^to-jempXdy (for 
example, the arrangement for transportation or' arrangement 
for ongoing medical services to make "and keep the client 
employable) . * 

Providing ongoing communication *and linkage between the ^ 
agency, training center, employer, work supervisor, and 

worker. ' ^ 4* 

4 



Negotiating and using s^^oSnship' with employers to modify 
, entr^ai;ice Standards or tapptructure joW for the hard-<o» 
employ worker. \ ^ ^ 

Providing follow-up services to develop job mobility 
potential for, clients (for example, job-related training). 

^reatipg neW jobs by negotiation with public or private 
agency officials. ' ^ > * 

Cbanging attitudes and role of employer by involving and 
identifying with the project. 

Providing supportive services to hard-to-place workers and 
to various management gro^s. 

Developing studies of industries, plants,' and comdanity 
structures to locate job shortages and identify employment, 
procedures that iipede employment of- the hard-to-place 
worker. • * ^ , 

Supplementing placement procedures by coui|^lling and 
addiction of services to make client job-realy*. 

Supplementing expertise of management in counselling, 
dispute handling, job engineering, ^nd corporate manpower 
planning to improve job opportunities for the hard-to-employ 
worker.* ^ 

V • ' ' ' 

Acting as ,a "btoker'*- or expediter of community agency . 
services to increase employment prospects of. the hard-to- . 
employ (for exampl#^ obtaining OJT subsidies 'or 
developing a multi-agency package of technical assistance). 

■•* ■ « 
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The extensive range of activities required by job developing raises 
four important organizational considerations. First, there is the ^ 
need , to recognize^ that th^se activities must be embodied in a' team 
effort with a number ,0^ work roles. It is more exact to speak of "a 
member of a job development team" ratjier than of a job developer. Job 
development requires the organisation of "a nun^r of work roles and the 
rec;ruitment of individual's with differing specialties ^i-ather than the 
recruitment of a "swingle job developer type" who can perform all of 
the activities needed in job development. One of the most seYious draw- 
cks i^i^ggcy planning for job development's the failure to recogrtize 
is multiplicity of activities and to organize it into a series of 
well-defined and di«ti.nguishable roles with clear areas of responsibility 
and coordination, "An all too frequent problem in%ulti-agency job 
development was to ijely on a single individual to perform many ^ y 
these tasks. Consequently, few tasks were Accomplished satisfactorily 
and there was considerable Vfuzziness of -intent" in job development 
activities. Role overload is a cc^ramon problem in job development and 
it is best to recognize that an intensive diagnosis of local market- 
hard-core unemployment problems mu.st be undertaken in order to identify 
the necessary job development activities and to divide them into ^. ^ 
manageable work roles. ' . 

> "1 
A second organizational prablem stems from the need to recognize that 
a jab development ^eam will undergo change in activities from its 
initiation to a period of mature growth. ' This growth and development 
will require the need for certain skills at one stage and other skills 
at another stage. It should be expected, then, that the role "makeup 
of an "older" job development team will be dif f erent - f rom one that is 
only beginning. A new t;eam wljl be very concerned with th^ ,ident jtf ica- 
tion of cooperative employers, studies of industry, company and 
community pattern^ of^ underutilization of the hard-to-employ, and 
identification of - techniques to cause revision in employment structure 
and policy. *As the team develops a list of cooperative companies, 
there is less need for contact work with companies. At a later stage, 
job 'development mgy jj'equii^ outsiJe or Jnside technical expertise 
to develop plans for restructuring jobs or creating subpr^essional 
employment in the public sect*or. At a more ad\^(inced state, ther^ may 
be the need for expertise in corporate manpower planning assistance to 
enlarge job Opportunities for the hard-to-emplp;^. The skill readjust- 
ments required by the growth and development of the -job development 
unit will necessitate planning and scheduling the manpower needs that ^ 
must become available as the job development program matures. Relying 
on old role' structures to deal with new activities and goals must 
necessarily 1'ntroduce considerablQ||rigidity , and thus possible failure, 
into the job development effort. The decision as to whe^er such 
expertise &l}ould be built into the 'rdles of the job development team « 
or whether it should be imported from the outside is -a secondary *, • 

" ( 
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consideration to the recognition 'that such changes ' in ^Kpertise 
mist assuredly become ^available. S»* - ' » 

The third organizational concern is.wltf the need- to coordinate 
these activity roles into a social -process that moves the hard-to- 
employ worker from aq unemployment status to ^ work role in the 
economy. /Some memberls of the unit wilL be required to identify 
more closely with the problems of the client and others will 
be required to be empathetic to employer problems; What is crucial 
is that each member recognize the tpta^ flow and seqiiencij*g-of . 
activities of the job deyeiopment unit, and how his wotK role ; 
fits into this activity web. When job salicting becomes divorced 
from the tbtal job flevelopment process, as it frequently doejjV ^ 
this activity loses its Significance, in the effort to aid Che 
hard-to-employ. This problem can be handled in a number of 
different ways. The role of job solicitor may be so structured 
as to require^is forced interaction anfl participatiofa with the 
other team'members — counselor, the placement s^tialist, and the 
co^ch. Ther^ may be regular meetings where mut^ual opefafi3^1 
problems or client problems are discussied and analyzed, thus 
requiring each member of th6 team to consider the total activities - 
in job development., Another strategy is to require regular feed- 
back of activities and ji i iili 1 1 in f f B team ta ascertain whether 
changes in the .total jolj development ptecfess are in order. 
Although it migtvt be desirable to gain increased interdependence 
through job rotation in the job development tea*, this strategy ^ 
, of f ers considerable difficulty. This can be done to a limited 
degree but the levelsiof expertise on a j.ob de^eldj)ment £eam 
are so diverse as to impede constant job rotations. The job 
coach and the job solicitor on the team require different skills 
and interchangeability of jobs would undoubtedly result in a 
number of problems. 

Finally, another organizational problem stems from the necjfessity 
to develop a common esprit de corps and sense of group identity on // 
the job development team, . This is one of the major failings i^^ 
.job development;, Each recruit to the <,feam, partiGjjilarly when ^ 
job develbpment is multi-agency, enters the situation with 
organizational loyalties and ties already e8tablisfi&. HX^.. 
norms and operational style, althoughappropr^-^te in his i'g* 
of origin, frequently must be ^hangeJcia f it the problems and^eed^ 
of the job development process. Thus, tne placement special t<t 
must divest himself # many traditiona^placement practices from 
past experience and consider th§ placement problem in a neW yj. 
perspective (for example, the man^g^ment of community r ej£u r^ ^ 
to make the client job-ready, Removing barriers tP ,jea>|^^»<*C >by 
developing bonding services, special counselltig'^Swtfti^ji^^p 
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2. A high involvement of the employer in job development programs. 
It^s axiomatic that the firit step in effective job development fs, 

to involve the management community in the goals, practices, and* 
actlvli:ies of the job development unit. "Involvement" is if* nebulous 
term and obvioi&ly can exist on many different levels.' The, experiences . 
of the JOBS NOW project in Chicago clearly indicates that success of 
job' development programs was linked to the high support agreements signed^ 

employers on entering the program. These high support agreements 
made it possible' for an effective sys^m of job coaching, a program of 
'aana^eiQent education in the problems of ^he (disadvantaged, waiving of 
many traditional employment practices, aftnd a firm commitment of top 
management reaching down the line to all levels of the organization. 
Undoubtedly, working through the Chicago YMCA, the job developers were 
able to reach employers who already had a firm comroitmen|«j|o the- youth 
programs of the organization and saw their involvement flPjv^^evelopment 
to disadvantaged youth assart extension of this commitment. 

It would appear to be a sound strategy to ask high support' agreement 
fr9m particlMtlng management at ^he very beginning. This "high support^ 
agr^eement is^er^ frequently paralleled by a "loaner" system of key 
management persollKel to work with -the job development unit'. ' The 
most effective kind of management involvement exists* in situations where 
management* is expected and actually does make some activity contribution 
to Job develop^fcat. This suggests that in organizing a program of job 
development, We expertise of roanagentent executives should be acti^^ly 
coirfjined with the expertise of labor force specialist^ ^and manpower 
agency personnel. . * v * * \ 

All too *f requentl/ the level of involvement by management is; simply a 
verbal commitment to pledge jobs-. This type of commitment does not 
open the door automaticallj^to a reexamination of past employment 
practicies,nor does it open a. channel to the considerably expertise of 
the management Community that could bear on -thi^ manpower problems o^ 
the hard-to-employ workers. * * ' 

3. The development of a manpower service delivery package for 
the employer.. The essential component of a manpower service delivery 
package Is technical assistance in corporate manfiower planning to open 
job opportunities for the hard-to-employ. The central^ question is — . 
what assistance does the employer need in: forecasting ^upply and demand^ 
both in the labor market and h^^ company for certain job categories; 
planning to minimize martpower shortages; an^ evaluating alternative i 
manpower development ^programs and models? The objective of the job 
development unit is to exband the manpower perspectives ot th^ emp^yer 
thrpu^ a reexamination or the adequacy o*f basic values, practiBesJ 

' and assumption9 in filling jobs, thus increasing the demand for hai:d-r 
to-employ workers. Providing technical assistance, in corporate^ 
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manpower planning increaWs the probability that 3uch a reexamination 
vill occur. ^ ^ , ' 

'There are ^even types of assistance that job development' units could 
maSce available to eipployers, assistance, that has implications for 
utilizing the hard-t^o-employ : ' . * 

1^ assistance on the demand side of the labor market; 

'2. ^sistance on the supply siJI of the labor market; 

3. assistance with matching, supply and demand; 

4. assistance* with mobility programs; 

^ 3. ways in^which the feedback of^ manpower information^ can be 
utilized; . . • . . 

^. explanations of new government laws and t;heir implications ^ 
for the businessinan; and 

7. a reV^ew of manpowex research and lt9 implication. ♦ 

/^ain, we empha9iig,^t<iat job development units do not have tb con- 
tain ajl of the skiXiS'' necessary to provide such assistance. It may 
well^^ that the. most useful role for the jol^development unit is An 
expediter .or broker of such services. 
• 

Assistance on the Demand Side of the Labor Market .. The objective 
here is to gjve assistance to the businessman in expanding job 
oiJpertuni ties .within his existing framework in order to provide job, 
opportunities for the hard-to-ei^loy arid to make optimum u«e of * 
labor supply. The following are specific areas of possible assis- 
tance. ■ % ' 
* * ^ * 

Task" analysis, and job creation ;, Mofet job definitions rest on 
nebulous assumptions of the tasks that make up the work role. , The 
employer should be given assistance in developing procedures to 
analyze tasks in order to ascertain their level of complexity and 
skill requirements. Furthermore, there should be some suggestions 



Corporate manpower planning is a strong tool in recJiing hard-core 
unemployment as Indeed is any form of manpower planning. Plannj.ng 
involves a search* for consideration of. alternatives to meet Imminent 
^o:r ^existing manpower* shortages. Unless seen in this context, the 
•employer .may find it difficult to recognize the potential competen- 
cies of the hard-to-employ. 
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ds* to how this analysis is related to the creation of new jobs that ' 
tould utilize the talents of the hard-td^emp^oy. There are existing 
prototypes for this work in the war production activities of World WaT\^ 
II and currently In the temporary manpower^erv^ cfes areas. Some emphasis 
should also be given to the role of bus-professionals in the cOTpatiy 
work force. TJie^^job development *unit should be able to refer, to - 
companies that have already made use of these employment- expansion 
procedures. 

Reexamination of hiring standards : The number of .entry level* jobs 
can btB increased by lowering hiring standards \^ere such ^t^ndards 
have been artificially established. Case study materials should be 
provided of companies that have already undertaken such^ an* examination,* 
ahd references should be given for research studies In fTTe -area. t 

Assistarffce in forecasting the demand for labor ^ The jo^ development. 
unit should be able to jgrovide assistance in the.m^power forecasting 
area. As industry forecasts are made on a macro ba"sis, the information 
'"can be mad^ available to a businessman in that industry. He can then * 
make his own projections based on his own, specif ic sitOation. Con-^ j 
tinuous reference should ^ made ta pertinent study results 'and 
assistance offered in how tj^use them, . . - - 

Assistance on the Supply Side of the Labdr MarkeV . The objective wour4 
be to help the* businessman cope with the ever-increaaing problem of 
having the right number of employees with the necessary skills at the 
right place at the'ri^t time. Tl^is is the .area whenvthe greatest^ , ^ 
variety of types of information and assistance can be provided. 

. The following are specific areas of possible assistance. ^ ' . 

- > ^ ^ 

. Assistance in'- forecast ing' the labor suppli^ The businessman should 
be assisted with methods of forecasting his own labor supply. Te a 
large extent, these methods should^p^allel the'iiirrent national fore-' 
casts of labor supply. Of crucial imp^prtance is the ability to^ direct 
the businessman to sources .where he can g^t assistance in *£oreca sting 
■ supply. V ; ^ ^ 

Improvement of manpower programs within the company : This -is a* very 
f)road area but the main" areas of assistance wouid be: assistance -in 
more intensified and creative recruitment of inner-City labor with par- 
tticular information about whom to cc^htact for assistance and* the 
experiences of other companies; assistance in developing selection 
techniq^oes to hire the hard-to-employ; and assistance in improving 
prir w t t' training programs through access to information abdut govern- 
ment subsidies (for example, OJT or MA-3), improved techniques in the 
training ^ ifeld, and types of training programs offered by 'public 
agencies. -The most serious gap- in company knowledge ts in the goals of 
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public training programs and procedural details on how the programs 
operate. 

Ways of evaluating manpower programs ; Evaluating training 
activities is becoming more and more important to companies. Assis- 
tance could be *f two kinds:, ways in. which a company can evaluate 
its own manpower programs (for example, expertise in research 
' design, how to use specialized techniques).; and description of what 
the govej^nment is doing in the evaluation area. What research 
studies are being undertaken? Rowland where doe^s the company con- ^ 
tact experts in and out of goveri^ment service to obtain assistance 
f with evaluation problems? 

Information on new developments in human resource utilizat jLon : 
This would include recent thinking by .experts in, the field that would 
-be important to the businessman. A good starting point would-be the 
need to make the businessman more aware pf. the importance of^recog- ^ 
nizing expenditure in humari tasources as investments and not as 
current , expenses. 

Introduction of manpower changes in companies : Thefe is a ctfh- 
stantly developing body of literature on oi/ganizational change that 
provides valuable clues for diagnosing^ the Msistances that might 
follow manpower changes within a cottipany. Expertise shomld be made 
continuously available to reduc^ are as pf uncertainty in the intro- 
duction of manpower changes. # 

Assistance vith Matching Supply and Demand . The -obiective here would, 
be'to provide the businessm^ with the riglltjcind of information and 
assistance to ensure that there is a proper matching of demand and 
supply of ^abor. This is an extremeJy important area because any ^is- 
matyehing results in wasted t^j^xj^ resources. 

Two 'main types of assistance can be provided here. ^ * t 

The area of jdb vacancies : Business can play a fundamental patt 
in a job vacancy information system. Information can be provided 
about'.how to compute job vacancies, how the system works, and how 
the busiRessman can benefit from an exchange of such infbrmation 
"With the public' employment service. 

Awareness of manpower agency services : Although the public 
employment service is well knowp to most eiTiployers, there is still 
an^Ack of awareness as to the varied. 3ervices which the^agency pro- 
v^(/es. Since the public employment service'' is the main instrument 
of^wactive manpower program, it is essential that the employer be 
kept abreast of new services which are available and learn how the 
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businessmaA can make better ud^of t^e facilities of the* employpent 
service* 

Assistance with Mobility Programs . An.\c?iye mobility program is .another 
essential part of an active manpower pro^^j^. The job^ development upit 
can provide assistance by providing information about: occupational and 
geographic mobility guidelines; how^ the mobility programs wSrk and how' 
^ach business can assist in making the program a, success; information 
about company experiences with mobility programs; anci, recent developments 
and trends . ' * ^ ^ . 

Explanation of New Gpvernment Legislation . From tinU to Xime new legis-. 
latlon is passed, and amendments are added to e^dlsting legislation in ^ 
the tnanpower field (^or example, Tdir Labor Standards, Anti-Disctimination, 
Minimum Wage Laws). The employer can b$ provided .with a summary of all 
manpower relat*ed legisla^tion which has ,cotffe into eif feet during the past few 
,years and j.nf ormatio'n on the implications; of such legislation. ^ 

Review of Manpower Research . Extensive manpower re^^arch is ca'rriejl out 
eadh year.. By and large, the employer is unawar^ of»-the subject matter 
of this research and what the findings conclude. While an a^dequate treat- 
ment of this research at the present time requires a separate' report , 
the businessman can be provided with assistance by *a yearly summary of the 
main.directioijs and conclusions on manpower research. Thiis, the objective 
would be to provide information about the^majot types of^jesearch, some of 
t'he' major findings, and where 'more information can be obtained about ^ 
specific research. * ? 

Although lOur discussion postulates a broad, manpower service delivery package, 
it does nbt mean that all companies will require all of the detailed ser- 
vices. Many of the larger, pr6gressive companies have already built 
similar services ^ into thefV organization. The prime tar^^^of * these 
vices should be tTie small company that could not ordinarily a^^ford to 
bullfl^these services intQ their system of operations. 

4. A search and find operation q( other manpower programs. to identify 
and isolate successful job development strategies. We recoghize the need 
to examine existing programs of job development and to identify successful 
and unsuccessful programs. Some mechanism should be made available 'through 
which information on dther programs is systematically gathered., analyzed * 
and used to Identify new strategies of job develcJpment . 

'tralization into one agency of job development programs. We 
the need consolidate all job development activities into one 
In doing this, a number o.f ^economies of scale will be possible: 
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a. lower cost of training staff personnel 

b. greater centralization of job development information 

c. optimizing employer contacts 

d» opportunity for greater coordination of staff personnel 
and resources. 
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MEMO ON MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
TOR YOUTH UNEMPLOYED 
IN DETROIT 



/ Tiir» 



Is Fennan 
June 11, 1977 



Introduction 

The most pressing problem in Detroit, a's^well'Ss in the .other large cities 
of the nation, is the high unemployment rate «mong youth. The Michigan 
Employment Security Qoramission (MESC} Annual Planning Report for fiscal 
Year 197>*gives the following distribution of unemployment rates 'for 
the State of Michigan and the City of Detroit: 

» 

Michigan 

16-17 18-19 ^ 20-24 ^ 25-3^ 35-44 45-64 ^5 -f > 

Malfs 23.5 20.7 13.7- '7.7 - 5.1 . 4.5 ^ 5.4 

Females 21.0 16.7 13.1 15.4 ^ 7.9 6.3 7'.6 



16-17 18-19 • 20-24 ' ' 25-34 35-44 ^ 45-64 ^ 65 + 



Detroit 

)-34 35-44 45-64 ^ 65 

Males 41.0 35.6 22.1 11.6 8.1 5.8 5"^^ - 

•Females 27.5- 23.2^ 18.1 14.1 12.9 7.9 11.3 

• < 

In both the state and the City, the. unemployment rate declines with age. 
Byt in the City of Detroit, th;e youth unemployment (ages -16-19) is almost 
twice as high a^it is in the state as a whole.- 'The rates ape considerably 
higher when we^nsider the race of the- youth unemployed; the unemployment " , 
rate running twice as high for black youth as for white youth. The . 
implications of .such ynutilized marjpowfer are considerable. First, it 
represents the "social dynamite" of which Conant , spoke^he seeding grounds 
for riots and civil disturbances.' Second, it resulfs in the loss of e^- 
siderable tax revenue to the city in the absence of wages. Finally, the 
cityvijiust encounter added costs in providing services to deal with the con- 
sequences of youth unemployment (court pjocessAi^g,^ mental health treatment 
delinquency control, health servicing, etc.) . • ^ ^ • 

Some actions to insure jobs for these youth is urgent. ' The following pro-, 
posals are recommended: . ' • 

1. A special departtnent of youth manpower services should b,e established. 
At the present- time, there is a variety of manpoit^er programs for. youth bf|^ 
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under dif ferent^agencies and uncoordinated (e.g., the Job Corps, 

the Neighborhood Youth Corps). • With the increased fands available^ • 

from state and federal legislation, for youth employment,^ It would f 

. make sense to place youth employment programs under the umbrella 
of one overall organisation. Such an agency should promote three 

^ kinds of related programs: . (1) Oi^ork program^ on projects of social 
necessity (recreation," park maintenance); (2) income, malnteiiance 
programs with the cfbj'ective of pjrovidin^vf ijiancial resources to 
recipients; and (3) training programs (on. the job training; ^ . 

institutional) when the objective is *o increase the skill reper- 
toire of unemployed youth and roake them more marketable. 

an agency must deal with' the gathering of two kinds of ' 
resources: the first, from federal and state -programs that pro-, 
vide resources for the trafning and placem^t of youtM and'^the ^ 
• second, from federal and st'ate programs that provide job opportunity 
monies. Such resourjce-s must be matched. Far example, monig^ from 
the Humplyr^y-Jayitz Bill for the training of youth might be coupled 
With jmonies from the Older 'American, Act and the Community J)evelop- 
ment Act to rehabili tate^older ,* dilapidated housing of senior ' 
citizens. 

2. A cit^<2!ft5uth* Service Corps should be establisljel to recru4.t 
and train youth for jobs of social necessity in the city.. Detroit 
is characterized by a wide range of unmet social needs (e.g., 
restoration of playgrounds', rehabilitation or removal of dilapl- 
, dated housing, auxiliary police services). The' following programs, 
successf\il in other cities, might be developed under the Yopth 
Service 'Corps; , . ^ " 

,a. 'Philadelphia and Cleveland have developed a youth auxiliary 
police force. These youth are provided with uftlforms but 
no weapons. They do not substitute for police but act as 
a preventive mechanism to dadpeft potential violence. .They 
check empty houses, abandoned stores and actf as mediators 
in disputes between rival gangs.- , Their work is more' . 
coraraunity social, stervice than police.' They ajre also used 
to disseminate information in crime pT^M^ntion. 

b. Cincinnati has a program where skill^d'carpenters ar^ds 
plumbers from t\ik cr^ft unions work with unemplgyed youth 
to rehabilitate run-down housing at low cos|. These |^ 
projects that the union ctaftsmen would not ordinaxily -take^ 
because the payment is so low." This work has often Sub- 
stituted for or led to apprenticeship statyg in craft unions. 

c. . "^Providence, Rhode Island has developed a youth program for 

using retired craftsmen working with unemployed youth. . . 
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Using subsidies from the Community Development Act ($3,000 per 
housing unit) the craftsmen work out a rehabilitation program 
for the homes of "senior citizens. The plan is broekn down into a 
series of operations with each youth rotating through a variet-y 
of jobs.' The work is checked by the craftsmen who make daily'\ 
, checks on the work.- The resuit is "that each youth rece:^s in- ^ 
struction and practice in a variety of skills. # 
t ' / ' 

d. New York has a paramedic program -for youth whWeby youth un^ployed 
^ are trairied'^in basic medical skills and serve "residents in a par- 
ticular neighborhood (bipod pressure readings, medications, -etc J . 
These elementary medical skills are often the basis for admission.* 
to practical nursing programs and*career development fn healt)i i^ro- 

fessions. * ' ^ . . ^ ^ - 

\ • * 

* 3. We believe that a Youth Employment Council should be established to 
serve as an advisory board to ' the department of youth manpower services. The . 
reprresentation on the board should be of sufficient breadth to include 
management, labor unions, civic^ organizations and cipf government. The 
goal of this^group would be to assess needs, set pofiry guidelines, pro- 
pose programs and provide for the evaluation of the implememted prbgyam. 

0 ' " > 

'4/ We believe that a. market for youth labor might'be found in the 
"irregular economy" o^' the city. We are referring to tlie large number of ^ ^ 
non-criminal jobs that ge^^done '*off the record" by unregistered workers. 
Preliminary work on ten Detroit neighborhoods indicaj^es that job opportunities 
are plentiful in the irregular economy, in a wide variety of situations 
(neighborhoods of 61der\y people, neighborhoods of low' income people and 
neighborhoods of peopie "on the move" economically). TJiese'jobs are in hjorn^ ^ 
maintenance and automotive repair. Rarely do these ^j'obs fequir^lioensing. | 
These are small scale activities that fall beyond the interest of "regular • 
workers.". What is proposed here is a training program f^r youth in general 
home maintenance ^^^cked up by appropriate tools and resources to work-in 
the irregular economy. , ' » • , ^ ' 
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, ^DETROrt. PAY ^CALES: DISCUSSION AND POLICY OPTIONS 



^ • • 4^,' • * * NSF ifoiranunity-Consortiura Project^ . 

1. 



'By Dennis J. Bachorik 
Hay 1/977 , . 



BACK0ROUND: " 




empTov 




Clcy of Detroit employees receive higher wages* and salaries than their 

^unterparts in other levels -of ' government and the pjivatif business 
sector, A WaVtie State University researched- revealed data (1976) , 
" * ' • ^ J, • which indica1:ed that the City paid Its employees (in 'six^fcommon ' 

occupations) 28% 'than the cqmpolsite average for state and ^ 

" / federal .government and the priyafe business sector^in the Detroit area. 

* ' ; In Aptii jDf 1977^ the Econgmic Growth Council reported that Detroit 
' • wages and salaries are higher than the average urates- paid by the lo(Sal 

^ Inarket, ma'jor\,'Michigan municipalities, and other laxge U.S. cities. 

^ * Furthenaore, Tlfe City's fringe benefits (parttcularXy pension costs) ^ 
^ ' are somewhat higher^ than, those provided ii^tKe private se^ctor but 



11^ \ 

SUMMARY: ^ 



generally comparable to^Michigan dnd U. S^munic'lpalities; 



t 



The preponderance of evidence Aixeady indicjates t;hat City wages, ^r€ 
•©n t^ie high side tfy 10% to 20% more- than, "they need be.' When 
employee tontract^' -expire June 30,- 19/7* -tfietfAdministration shdi^ ' 
not be 'withoOt Qontingengy plans' if 'it is prepared to take^a haiPFlinew 



'posiliion on pay raises d^uring" the fortJgiiP'QmiTig negotl^ Super- . ^ 

•vlVoJyVe^sonnel should be p^paf^^p keep sChtol/S^ police and fire ♦ 
^ st^t^ons, -garbage trucks, aAd the taacfiinery 6f ^vernment go:^ng, using 
' .|l»rees. National Guardsmen, or ^^.urite'^rs if fecessary. Most of 
^I^Ciyf officials inust talk frankly with their employees. Toward ^ 
^ ' tt^is en^, the following policy optiorts present thefflaelves -for con- ^ ^ 
sideration: q-^l • > . „ * 

POIJCY OPTIONS : 4' . . * ^ • . '^ -^ ^ 



1, Public Discussion yith Employees about s/dget Wofe s 

' fhe Administration can|a9semble. all employees and explalrti the 
*budget situation^ to them. "^The* Mayor may request a moratorium on ^ny 

pay- hikes',- f dr a limited* ^Jeriod of time,- until Detroit^pay urates fall' 
^i^lfine with those of theiu counterparts ini)ther goverame\it units 

awd private industry. The news media could b^ invited >3 report on 
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the meeting. ' If the employees balked^at the rational, explanation •^f the 
budget crisis, the^Mj^ld appeaij to self ish, before % large viewing . 
audience. For examp^^ Cleveland's mayor, Ralph Perk, called 3,000 



police and firem^j^^the city's auditorium and di^scpssed ^ 10% pay 
deferrment. i^flceTs were not please^Ui-^The topic, but labor unrest was 

^' ^ ■ 



lield to a minimum 
2. Campaign Tradfe-pff 



The Administi^'tion can cai?itulate Jto union demands for an across-the- 
b9ar4'» increase in^/W^y rates for its employees. The advantage of doing so 
is to gain, the votiW support of nearly 22,000 workers. The 'danger of 
"caving in" to unionV demands on the other hand, is to risk the^displ^asure 
o'f 762,500 registered Voters in the fall. While a strike would al^o anget 
• residents toward the Administration, if carefully handled, much- of this 
resentment coul9 be turned against the workers.^ Meanwhile, a good deal of 
money could be saved. • .'^ 



Compromise 



The Administration can compromise btt union demands for a pay hike and 
: the Chatter's mandat'e to balance the budget. For instance, managerial and 
skilled workers are paid more than *their counterparts elsewhere, but un- 
skilled workers are' paid a l^tle^e^s. A compromise offer could*be madff 
to hold, the line on pay increases for those already ovei;paid and make-up 
the difference fo^ those who«are underpaid. . ^ ^ ♦ • 

• ^. . - r . ^ 

4. COLA Onl^ . ' - ^ • * 

Ihe Administration could offer cost of " living adjustments (t:OLAi only, • 
V^Nbased on the eMicience that City* employees are already oyerpaid , geneT*ally 
speaking^, relative to'other workers. Alternatively, the Administration 
coul% offer COLA and possible pay increases, based upon (and equal to) 
jJemoi^ti:ated productivity gains. Reliable productivity measures ha/e nq,^^ 
yet been developed, . howeve/, ia most departments. A basis'^^^r tii^develBB 
ment of productivity measures and improvements is provided ^f-^ticle 5,^^ 

^n'ental directors 
s operational', 



Section 106, Item 5 of the /Iharter, which' states that dep|cC 
"shall present annually in quantif iabl'e terms th§ departmefft ' 
iJtrformance during the past year" and the objective ^fo^ planned impVovement 
iif the cpmiTig year-" ^ * . ' ' 

,f V 5^ wage SgBfeduLing • "... • 

• * • ' 

A wage schedule conld be prop6sed, tfased upon the average of the ten 
largest representative emplgyers 'in the City, or based upon the Department 
of Labor's occupational wage survey- A namber of other options along* this 
line need tjo be examined.^ A precedent for this' t^ype of sttaUgy is the 
Detroit re4cher salary formula, wTiereby Detroit's public school tochers 

• ' ' 
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receive pay equivalent to the average of the five^ighest paying dis- 
tricts in the metropoli^tan area. Although this strategy results in 
higher salaries, it avoids salary levels that ar§ 20% to 30% higher 
*than the average^. - • 

'6 ^ Citizen Initiated Moratorium 
i « J 

Should the Administration be. rebuffed in its efforts to keep the 
lid on pay increases, an educational campaign may be carried to ■ 
conflnunity graups (block clubs) with the urging that the citizens put 
the mat'ter of pay increases on the ballcrt.-' A walking tour, motivated 
by the^ pay rate issue, -could take the Mayor to town meetings for 'dis- 
cussion about the following theme: I care aboufei^Oetroit* s neighbor- 
hoods, your taxes, and the delivery of services. 

7. ,, Let the Voters ^ecide 

The Administracdon.can resist union demands, and educate. the pubjic 
on the following .issh^:* Should the bureaucracy control city govern- 
m*ent? For example, * Seattle' s Democratic mayor, Wes Uhlman, eliminated^ 
^some 500 needless city jobs, and the* employee groups*forced an eleqtion 
to recall the mayor from office. The voters returned 'Uhlman to office 
by nearly a^ two-to-:ona majority. The voters decided in favor of their- 
.tough mayor. ^ ' . 
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A TAX REFORM LOBBY FOR DETROIT 
• \ NSF.- ,Cfty/University Consortium Project, 



1 



By Geoff rey -Lanning 

May 22^971 '> V' ^ 



I 



♦Not enough attention h^s been J)aid to. the federal "income^ tax ^systjem as a 
pathway -for reldef — or a barrier to solution' — of some of, ^he toughest,, 
and most decisive problems of Detroit reviya]^. . * • ' • 

' Detroit mtcsit — for if ^he does not*, no one will ^ — lead th^-^efYort "^to ,make 
the. federal ^ncome tax system responsive to the critical revenue ^need^s of 
the cities, and to the equally vital needs of dur //d tizens% afid^of our 
system of government for a fair and rea^^ble -allocatiSn oif oux tax 
burden. * ' \ , * ^ i 

The particular ills fhat beset Detroit and. its citizens, iwhether cited as 
racism,- suburban flighty inadeqyate transportr^tion, nriemployment 6r other 
' economic f aybriti^, ' ^Rne or deterioration, can all ultimately bajsumtnarizfed 
in* terms. of p6\^er , ^onti-ca-l and* economic^- they have it," and we*14ck it, 
It can be put even more pimply, in ^h'e coinmoT> denominator o*^ our system --^ 
tipndy* They- liave got it, and W do not. ' " ' . 

Money, re§6urtes, revenue^ are centrSl. vlf you take a tlioughtfui over-- 
view of Detroit's maior problems, you itmnetfiately recognize J:hat solutions 
will require a flumblr of major actions. But a f irst, obstacle to any of the 
necessary actions for Dett^it's revival, is that they all take money.. So a" 
; very early quest^n must be "Whe»« are the revenues coming /rom?" 

It is ^imaed lately 'apparent that state and local revenues are not enou|h. % 
Not oifly are their revenue^ systems regressive, and so unfair,, to those, who 
mak^ up our major citizenry, .but *the balance of political and ecotibm^c 
power is such th^lt' neither the suburi>s, nor- the stat?, are about to assume 
their- rlght/ul^ share of the problems of the, central city.^ Appeal^ to, the^ 
-decency, or» the «eli-interest, of the suburbs (or the state) have, never . 
gotten far," jHe constitutional -effort to compel \\ie sub.urbs to accept 
their proper share of responsibility for the pi;ob>ems of * the. region made . < 
up of city 'an4 suburbs collapsed .with the fefusal of the Stipreme Court to 
reco^iilze »and require integrated metropolitan and regional financial . • 
' , responslblllty^^fi^ gradley ' v. MllUken , the r^eglon^l busing ca'se), < ^ ^ 

In aoy event, "th%e* is only oite major, and adequate, source-of revenues 
and resources in our system, and only \)ne with even- any pretension^ to 
/'basi-c faimes^y'-^at is the^feder^l incom^ tax. .*It is true t^hat .Detroit • , 
and bthef cities have appealed to the Fedl^l go^ernmei^t tar a r somewhat 
greater sharXof. the public revenues produced bjj the federal incom'e tax, , 
Under Carter, they have even 'received Xrecently) som^ increases in assis*- 
tance, both d^.re«tiy, and in the 'form of ' some>^at ^expand unemployment 
^ programa. But all of that is inadequate, short range and^ limlted?> It . * . % 

^ ■ . 72- , .-VV \- ,, • 
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hardly come^ to grips with the pressing need of Detroit and other 
cities for real, permanent,, massive and fair sources of revenue. 



The^^ are reasons, of ^course » why the Fed^raL^ government, wi^th 
access •to fhis^gi^ntic source of public revenues, able with ease^* 
to^produce all that is nee'ded, and'more, to* meet the 'pfoblems ^f the. 
cities, 4f the poor, of education and the environment, -^has fallerv so 
^ ' "'short, ^iiese reasons^are ^ultimately reflective of the basic biases 
,* * of the syst^m^^' towards the suburbs and .against the 'cities, towards 
defense and against education, towards big business and against the 
^little man.. .These biases, which are not merely theoretical, but ar^ ^ 
' closely tracked in the W3y we allocate resources — i-^** the 
w federal iii|ome tax — are respdnsible for an enormous, a wasteful^ 
^ a biased, and a probably irretrievable <^ift6ipation of public revenue 

t^hat has been proceeding, at* ah -Accelerated* fate during the^ last 'two ' 
years/' Ve^, alt^hough this two-pronged dissipation of pur public* 
"revenues has urfde/cut, and scattered^ the onp 'feasible, and 'fair, 
source' of the public reyenuft critical meeting the essential rfteds * 
of the cities/ the citi.es' havfe' scarcely raised a finger in# their owi^' 
behalf:, . ^ . * ^ 

Specifically, our trillipn <iolla^*-plus, economy is sp incredibly rich, 
that every year now ^f or a number bf years, the i^evenue .system 'has, or 
oould ha^v^i* prodtyjed many, billiqns^ of public rey^nues,' to meet s6me 
of our most urgent needs, including those of t,he cities/ But instead - 
t)f devoting those* revenues it6' such pressing public needs as jpj)s, 
urban revival, mass^ transit , environment, education and more, these 
ir-retrievable funde have been dissipated in a politically potent 
ra,ixtura: l>-i!%^^..ii^ivyual taxpay^ers fiave been^given a few token 
iollars'^of ^tax redaction toF'T^^.l^'e^^a^t^^^^^ individual; but 'aban-- 
.donTng billions ip yiuchniore needed pub licr^Xrepue-. , Indeed it -is 
Jikely that Wy gain in purchasing po.wer which the ^-ndividual t.ax- 
payer achieved t?as' immediately reduced or caniceLed by th$ inflationary, 
effe'cts of. such tax cuts thetnselves! Perhaps lihe'^pelrf ect i<llustra- 
\tibn of ^thi^ is the^jeceft Treasury proposal f 9t .a $^0 tax rebate,^* 
whose shortcomings along these lines -was apparent even to a Congress ^ 



gfer for the .superficial political^ adva;itage bf a tiax^reducticM|| 
y reduot^on) . . / 
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' 2) Eax:h*"time the Coi;igre§s in receat years has provided a few 
dollars of political ^ax relief f or .thfe, guUiblel»in<tividual voter; 
that has served ^o'obscure large^ tax cuts for business, iD0S^JL)j|btg, 
busi-ness*. ' These last tax cuts* were quite unjustified, for ebig . * 4 
busirtess, through* its *concentrated economic ppwer, has provided ^^J^ 
own investmen^cushiqn by Taising, prices^to Unbelievable windfall , 
'lev€l«: %ri that, of coursd, not -only has adiied to tlje^prdbl^m^ ofp" 
thp cities, but is f^urther t^'a tljnoQy ^to' the way these unprotested 
devrtopm^nts bfl\?e steadily, undercut the progressive ificome,tax — 
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our major weapon 'to ICeep our presen.t uneasy distribution of wealth and' 
povei; from ^shifting^ from the undemocratic and the anti-urBan, to the 
outright *a(jgero*is. ^ ' * . . 

We urge that there .are better solutions to*our public problems; than is 
scarcely concealed step-up in the mis^allocation of' our public resources. 
There* are solutions posisible th^t not only are healthier for the federal 
revenue system, but Are absolutely critical if the cities are to get any 
he^p in dealing with Detroit-lfevel problems. Such public solutions require 
Detroit to gtir Op, and l^ead^ a coalition of those cities alert enough ro 
demand of the Congress a more meaningful approach to tax reform, and to 
the'provision of the public resources needed to deal with the great public 
problems that center upon*the bitieSr 

We need to ptess for real, and meaningful,' reform^of the vast pattern of 
loopholes, special. advantages and abused found throughout the federal^ 
tax system. Such reforms would pVoduce the publijc funds/needed to deal 
with the urban crisis, ynemployment, poverty, education /apd the environment 
Sturh reforms'by cutting ube tremendous flow of funds to upper bracket^ 
individuals, and big business, without significantly decreasing incomp in 
lesser brackets, would significantly reduce purely -inflationary 'spending*. 
At the *ame time, any needed stiWlus to the ^onomy, cphsistent with the 
pHoblem of the ever tightening limits to grov^, could*be' prpvided by fund-^ 
ing meaningful anti-depression programs, on a broader, fairer and more 
significant basis than the recent, almost noininal effdrts. Tff is would, in 
* addition, help reduce- that gap between suburb and city, between rich and. 
poor, whirh has been accelerating at a pace that threatens the consensus ^ 
basic to/a democracy, ^ 

We need a concerted — and continual — lobbying effort by the cities, in 
favor of a fair, and progressive, income tax system, and to assuBe that 
'public revenues are devoted where they are so badly needed instep of to 
the wastage and'bias inherent in the* recent ^series of tax "reforms." .The 
history of the federal *incom^ tax reveals a steady lowering. of rates, 
particularly at tfie top. It is always claimed that th^ increasBd inequity 
this produces (an inequity particularly harsh on urban populations) will 
.be offset through tax reforms that^wlll rtpgain the lost revenues. But 
thfeVoronrlse'd' reforms haye always proved illusory. "Even the efforts at 
^ax riform, so, earnestly claimed fot the 1^69' and 1976 Reveni^^ Atts, have 
proved t^l^imately regressive. • 

Deepi^d^lL defects, tKe federal inconje tax is stilly the latgei#t, and the 

mos't^ulrable 'source, of the ^.mioense public funding i^equired for the 
^c^tie^ jLinemploypeJit, mafrs transit, %he enviMnment and. ether undtft:r^.ying 
- problem^., ^The missive billions given away by the recent series of'^x'^ ' 

''refcf^B^ will never 'be recovered. That Ji^ill permaneijtly reduce the 
' Fed^t^l government's ability xo assist with most of 'the social His, "^mariy 

of %rhich', ranging from the decay of the -cities to* wcwioipOly cbncentration-;^ 

■ ' ■■ *. ■ ■ ' • 
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of economic power, are* central to our present problems. We cannot, 
afford any more such Solutions." The cities simply must get together, 
and ,h^ip to halt this trend before it completely overwhelms the so^rces^ 
o^ public solution s;^ ^ * 

Thus energy solurim^ must include ^better answers to th^ transporta-- 
tion'and urban sprawl problems that are a significant part of the 
crjsis of the crtieg and a* necessary major ingredient in their 
solution is federal fundg,- Since the cities and the poor are des- 
perate' for funds, they will be forced to resort to the^Mj^erty tax 
atld to compatablfe non-federal revenues, if nothing is a^w about the 
federal tax' situatioit.. But we are nearing^ the toleraWe limits of 
such inadequate, inequitable and poorly administered revenue sources, 

'Once ^g^in we aire being told that "tax r-eform" will make up for stiH 
more' across-the-board tax cuts for -individuals, as well as the real 
game-- l^pge.tax cuts for business'. But history cio^paetits -that 

(m: i&^'^always reluctant to enact any fundamental reform of our 

lineup 'of' tax loopholes, ranging from capital gains to ^ 
rat 2 tax provisions. £v^ thojjgh Congress occasionally tackf^s 
inconspicuous, and politically^ulnerable , abuse such as per- 
centage depletion or movie profits, it never even touches the most 
"^uTra^weftrtl'^urce of tax inequity, one that has always quickly ^ 
eroded the rar^^ substantive reforms .that do get through the system. 

That bisic s6urd^ of tax abuse is »the closed character of the tax 
decision, processV-^ its ready accessibility to powerful special ^ 
i'nt'erests,' a^d ith. indifference to broader public iiTterests. This 
includes Wll tax ar*i^as: legislative — where the special interest v' 
(but not the public) •\)bbyist has special entree; judicial ~ where 
'most courts are sympatlietic to thfe "hardship" of the individual tax- 
payer's having to^^ayJUs full share- of- taxes, forgetting the resultant 
, ineauity to the pubftc;^nd fdfe.nis|rrftlve -- wheire the bureaucratic 
\endency.of 'the, Tfe'asVry^Sand.^h^Interhal Revenue Servicfe to power- 
ful spetlaUirit'^est's, v^lV comi^ down hard on the public and the 
littlfe maTi,. can be documented a f length.. And the City has a Special 
4^uty to^s^ek this kind of jusi^ic^'for the little man who forms/its 
majbr constituency. . « • ^ 

The City must b^g^n Ipbbyirig, and lobbying tirelessly, in cooperation' 
with other cities, for meaningful tax reform^and meaningful alloca- 
.tion of tax revenues. -What we need Is a thoughtful reform that will 
''open up ^the tax decision prcTtess 'itself , not just put noniinal limits 
on ^ f,ew conspicuous, indiVidual a^ses., InStead^'of the recent 
pattern of self -,djef eating, inflationary, aci'oss-the-^oafd nomfnal 
cuts for the gulUBle many, and -massive giveaway^ to buslness«and 
. to. the powerful tiew,^e need- a meaningful tax reform* The public 
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funds thus derived can be applied to a real effort to assist the ^ifies and 
to provide workable answers for those .complex prbblems of 'poverty, Unem- 
poloyment, transportation,, the i/nfair distribution of resources, arid the 

I, tijat should be our real targets. 



related urban discrimination, 



Finally, it should be emphasized that this proposal for* a real 'effort 'to 
,save our public funds, and our democratic income tax 'system is ^particularly 
timely. The Treasury and the Congress aJ^ currently working on major 
proposals by the entire business lobby to "integrate" the corporate tax and 
the individual income tax. What that really mean§ is that the corporate 
tax would be severely reduced or eliminated, with loss of federal reVenues 
running iip to 25, billion dollars a year , most of it to big business,, and 
none to the^public interests vital to Detroit. Such an action would, of 
course, greatly multiply the already large difficulties that confront, the- 
federal assistance critical to Detroit and other major cities/ 

The writer is prepared to c^fer lobbying services on this level to the 
City,*'at. no charge for the time ^nd personal services involved*. Naturally 
any^ositions to be set- before the Congress would be coordin4ted ^irst at 
an appropriate poTslcy levefl within the City* But first let us see whether 
•any other cities will join in -a cooperative coalit^ion, so that the Congress 
will listen and pay attention, to the real impact of some of its tax legis- 
lation.^ > * ' • 
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PROJECT PESCRIPTION ' 
POSSIBLE TECHNIQUES FOR RECYCLING UNUTILIZED URBAN LAND* 
, NSF - University/eity Consortium 



By Otto Hetzel 
May 31, 1977^ 



This project would involve research on and a report embody iitg a 
policy analysis of potential techniques for revitalizing presently . 
unutilized urban land. The focus of the project would be on 
removing- existing blighted use of urban'properties and along with 
presently vacant *parcels encouraging prod,uctive re-use of such land. 

% * 
Detroit, as with many urban areas, is suffering the effects -of having 
lost significant populatior^ as well as industrial and commercial 
activities to the surrounding suburban areas. Subuij|^n land has been 
markedly less expensive than proper.ties within the city. Mortgage^ 
financing and insurance, whether, for residential or commercial and 
industrial property, has been cheaper and more easily^ available than 
in the city itself. These economic plressures have been reinforced 
by real or perceived concerns about urban crime levels and ineffective 
city schoola. Prior transportation policies pfermitting relatively 
quick and easy two way access to city and suburS has helped accelerate 
the process. These factors^ in total, have befen sufficient 'to over- 
come the other advantages to remaining in the, regions commercial epi- 
center: The result in terms of* l&nd use in Detroit has been wide- 
spread abandonment of not ortly residential but also related commercial 
andffindustrial properties. As the major uSers depart the City, a whole 
new business in boarding up ^ unutilized properties was created. C 

At the same tlflie, ottm factors were contributing to this land use 
problem. The pressjures for City services in Detroit has been kept 
at high levej.8 asf increasingly the remaining* less mobile inhabitants 
are those most requiring higher service levels. The departure of 
higher income residents as well as business and industrial activity 
has substantially reduced th^ city tax base. Naturally, sphere is 
pressure to switch tlji^burden to those remaining ".who can pay. But, 
the level of city setvices is alsb declining. Tax rates, therefore, 
have been significant disincentives to businesses and individuals " ' 
desiring to remain in the city. These high tax rates also discourage 
property improvements. # * , , * - 

.As people and business leave, abandonments ^start to depress surrounding 
property values ^'an<J the f oreseeable^ownward tren^ en^iances the - 
attractiveness of earlier departiure f rom the city. Lending Institu- 
tions are increasingly more reluKtant to provide loan i^on^y. Hl^jher 
down-payment a or undervaluing oil^properties result. Crime, and arson* 
levels In .particular, have made insurers especially ^wary of continuing 
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to ^nsure within the City. Property tax assessment practices tend to keep 
most tax rates at existing levels rather than reflecting the actual depressed 
values again making comparisons to suburban dontions less^ attractive . 

On the other hand, to th^ extent that City re-use piyftyinvolve property 
condemnation the higher tax levels bring unrealisticuiompensation awards, 
limiting the City's ability to collect re-usable parcels of land for 
development and produce tive use. , 

The present property tax rates and practices also, permit oyners to keep , 
properties off the market and cmt of productive use, since neith^ the state 
nor its polUftcal subdivisions, can effectively enforce or accele^te 
sanctions for failure to pay tax assessments promptly. The result^f all 
this are large numbers of unuse'd property (most with improvements), either 
residential, commercial or ind^ustrial, that are boarded up (an(1V)ften van- 
dalized, too) simply sittirfg around infect tng surrounding properties with 
their blight. " * 

,The proposed research project involves an examination and analysis of the 
current situation with a view towards developing an approach to recycling 
the effective use of these unused properties. Through either "carrots" or 
"sticks," utilization of such property can be positively affected. A primary 
focus of the work will involve^ property taxes. There are several potential 
areas of inquiry with respect to the property tax system. One, for instance, 
relates to assessment practices.. If tax rates can be lowered through more 
realistic assessments, it may be possible to influence condemnation awards. 

To the extent that th^assessors will accept reduced income stream, 
assessments can be lowered. Also, if buildings and land are separately » 
assessed, demolition as a 'dangerous building' could result in substantial 
reductions ift the property's value. If these reductions are threatened, 
it may be possible to 'encourage' private owners to sell off earlier to the 
City, perhaps *foF"forgiveness^ of delinquent tax6s, or to make. ' char itable ' 
contributions of the property for tax losses at the present assessed values. 

A system of local licensing for maintaining boarded up or abandoned property 
seems to he worth 'some initial analysis. This could fill the revenue gap 
caused by decreased assessments. . License fees could be set to accord with 
existing costs of city services that inch properties continue to^ enjoy, 
or which at least^ are available if not always utilized. Substantial 
penalties cpulS be imposed for failure -to license. 

Reducing the length-of time presently required for the property tax system 
to enforce* tax liens represents andlther possible area of inquiry. City 
• tax liens and also demolition .liens are ustially lost on the property's 
foreclosure. That would not be so bad except that the process of eventual ^ 
state enforaetnent of delinquency ""procedures may "^take several years. Periods 
of , redemption must pass* Even wit'h eventual state deeding of property mtk 
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to the 'City much too much time must pass. Productive use or even 
assembly of the property in the interim for future development is not 
possible. Changes in state law in this area may be feasible if a case ; 
can be made for the revisions. 

Another area of analysis far potential application to the problem of J 
non-productive use of urban land involves the possibility of developing 
a new zoning category such as 'transitional' property. This might be 
set up for special zoning of abandoned buildings and vacant unused 
sites to again affect values and theretyT)rovide either compulsion 
or incentives for subsequent productive re-use. 

ji 

The whole condemnation process also needs examination to see if it is ^ 
susceptible to acceleration. The relationships iof 'dangerous buildings' 
mechanisms for demolition and* resultiant reduction in value as ^t 
applies- to condemnation awards also would 'seem to bear' analysis. 

.1 ^ <4 

Another potential arek of study involve^ the possibility^ of pursuing 
or threatening to pursue deficiency judgements against owners after 
foreclosure of their property. To do so may have the salutory effect 
of eriticipg owners to cede over properties to the City rather than 
risk subsequent attachment of the owner's other properties to satisfy 
the deficiency. 

A farther subject of analysis is the-possible application of tast* 
abatement or incentives to encourage owner re-development of their 
parcels. Although many of the commercial and industrial buildings 
are not susceptible^ to rehabilitation, either because of economic con- 
sideratioiiis or because of lack of amenities such as parking, or 'because 
the building is not of sufficient si^e to warrant renovation, some 
can be redone if there are some reasonable economic incentives.- 
Rehabilitation loans an'd tax forgiveness, therefore, may provide suf- 
ficient encouragement in somp cases to generate. private renew'al. 
"Clearance of laad and "laod, banking" through techniques mentioned 
earlier reflect alternative possibilities. 

The essential core of the proposed project is to examine the various 
alternatives to attempt to develop one 'or more approaches that .can be 
used to recycle these unused properties. The various combinations of 
^'property tax p'ractlces,' their relationships to condemnation proceedings 
the potential .threat of deficiency judgements, the possibility of 
licensing or zoning controls all represeht^plausible^ options for 
generatihg a new approach to putting these properties 'to procluctive 
use. These approaches also have ostensible f ea-sibility^ All of the . 
options to be examiiggf wpAld have limited impact on the City's e^^ting 
budget. Each of the above areas'»'*fcon5rltutes conceivable' courses 6f 
action that, through administrative modif ications^and with> call oniy 
on existing funds, may present meaningful ways , to jeactivate" unused 
urban land . - - 
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OVERSUPPLY OF HOUSING ' 
NSF University/Citx Consortium 



By Gary Sands 
' Hay 23, 1977 



A number pf factors have combined to create a serious oVer^upply of. housing 
units within^ the City of Detroit, Although the continuing trend toW^ard- 
.smaller households has paTtialvv^of f set the net migration -to the suburbs, [ 
in the period between 1970 and 3^74, there was a j6.5 percent decline in 
the ntimber of occupied housing uirLts in the city, Despite the higfi levels 
of dejnolition, vacancy rates rosd substantially. In 1974, one quarter of 
all households- (one third of the/black households) reported abandoned 
buildings on their street. 

This^*SVer supply of^housing, a direct consequence of Federal housing 
policies in the 1971-73 period, has produced soTiie benefi,cial effects.^ 
Standard tiousing has become available to a higher proportion of housefiolds.' 
Households have been able to obtain more spac^ (crowded households de-: 
clined by over 38 percent from" 1970 to 1974). Nevertheless, the declining 
utilization of the housing stock in Detroit has created serious adverse; 
effects: • . ' " , i 

1. Otherwise sound housing has been abandonelfr 

Z. Property owners have suffered substantial capital looses* 

3. The provision, of public service has became inefficient and 
expensive. ^ - \^ 

\ 

Although the metropolitan area's population has stabilized, suburbaii develop- 
ment continues* Thus, there are no immediate prospects^ for reversal of ^ 
•the oversupply probxera. » , ... . • 

The City, must approach the problem of housing supply on a qomprehensive ^ \ 
basis and not s^ply deal with the symptcSo^by demolishing mo^e housing. 
Strategies must be developed to address both the longhand short range % 
aspects of the ■pro\)len^ These approaches should include^: 1 

1. Updating the informatieo available on housing stock utilization. ^ 
A* survey should be undertaken to determine, on a small area 
basis, where the most serious .(Oversupply ijroblems exist. 



2; Develoi^ing strategies for neJghboi*ood preservation which con-' 
centrate on improvement of good quality arieas. The determination 
of wh^chlkreas are appropriate for pJres^ryation and iitiprovement 
should be based, at least in part, on studietf^f: 
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a. . Trends -in Moperty value*, with preference given to 

- , areas exhibiting relative, strength. * ^ ^ 

b. The quality af the existing inf rastructlire (streets, » 
. . utilities, public facititie^, etc.)i wit-h preference 

• given to a^as requiring minimal .investi^ents. * ^ 

^ ■ c. The relative energy-u^e* efficiency. of existing* housings 
* with preference giver^ to areas where the housing is, 
or, can e^conomically be jnade,^ef f icient in terms of*" 

• life cycle energy costd. , , 

' 3! , Recognizing that^ the desirability -of tiousing i*'s in large part; 

,a function of ^ environmental considerations. Areas identified 
' for housing improvement ^ould be supported by high "levels- of 
/public serv^ice (education, public, safety, sanitation, etc.)'. 

Efforts shpuld be made to improve and encourage private secter , ^ 
^ services ^ well. In areas not designated ^f or pre&eryation, 
:l capitaL investments should by^^'mlnB^izied. ' - , . ■ 

\4. T-aklng recognition of , the fact that, at least in th^'-'short - - 
run., the City is' facing, an oversupply of land\ There is * 
Apparently more land designated for housing €han is cur*rently 
de^^sir^d for housing. To a l;Lmited extent, thi§ imbalapge can * 
be corrected by converting surplus res4-dential land .to non- 
» residential usea. *^Some of the *^urplus may be absorbed by- 

mandatihg lower densities for^new res^dencial constrXiction. 
(In most locations new deveiqpment. densities df ten units 
pet acre or. less would seem most appropriate.) In .some areas 
' of the city, where positive demand cannot currently be^ ideor 

tified, ^program of land banking (withdrawal from the market) • ^ 
^. may be' the most apjyopr iate ^action.- Cafeful study Vill^be ' 
required to determine the lo?jations where each of these 
actions should ):>e ^taken.-^ \ * ^ 

5. All of the ^bove information should be combined *into a 

coherent,- comprehensive housing pl^ for the City. The plan- 
should be suf f icieittiy deta^iled to provide^ workable policy i^^ 
guide for public and private^housingJfiecisiDns. The plan ^ ' ^% 
sho^^Jd seel^ to improye not.»only tl\|g quality of -life c^fered * .-^ 
by Detroit housing, but also the investment opportunities it' 
* ' ^ offers as well.' ^ ' * ' - ' 
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REGIONAL CONSIDmTIONS IN DETROUT HOUSING POLICY 
.J 

-KSF*- University/City Qoivsortium 



By Gary Sands' 
• May 23, 1977 



Urban areas in America have traditionally accomodated growth through new 
construction at the fringe of the metropolitan area. Generally^ the low 
density new development pro^de^homes^^^^2£/^he ml aQd.aip»(?jex. inceflfe ' ^ ^ 
hcds^olds^,^ 1-eavfngT^^ for the less affluent, in- 

cluding recent immigrants. A wide range of public policies supported -this 
continued expansion. . . " • 

The approach was supportable as long as there was a growing population and 
an abundant' feupply of resources, par'ticularly land and energy. The growing 
population's helped to ensure a market for the ho\ising left behind. Low^ 
coat, abundant supplies' of energytfcertnf tted the continued Encroachment of^ 
urban development onto' agrictilturaj^tand . ^ 

In rejftent years, there^ave beeij some significant changes in these para-* 
meters. For many older industrialized metropolitan areas, population, 
growth has ceased. ^Outmigration Ji^s come ^to\exc^ed not only in-migration 
but also natural^ increase. The iJetroit *area is typi^cal of metropolitan^ 
r^iohs in a peViod of stasis. Population* estimates for the tri-coiinrty 
area (1975) indicate a Oj^as in total population 'of some 40,000. 

Despite this lack of population growth, new resident^t*development has con 
t'inued -at the frin^ of the m*etropolitan area. Since 1970, .^ome 150,D00 
new housing units h6ve been built in Wayn^ Oakland and Macomb /k)tin ties . 
The • resylt ing oversupply of units has been obscured somewhat b^ the increa^ 
in thje number of households Vespecially single person households) and the 
hi^' rate of demolition. Nevertheless^ between 1970 and 1974, the Anniml 
Hc»sing Survey' estimated that 130,000 ,<^v/el lings were .built while ^ the 
n^uTOber of households increased by 70,000. ^ , 

,The effects of a stable metropolitan population and continued suburban 
development have been felt most sevftely by the City of Detjoit;, and'.other" 
develQped "^municipalities. ' Studies have indicated that there is a direct 
Jink between new, suburbat^development and abandonment in the central ci<y. 

• In the 1970-74 pierlod, the City of Detroit absorbed almost half of tlie 
e^xcess supply caused- by suburban construction through higher vacancies, 
deinplit;ion and abandonment. ' . ' / * • 

It, should be noted that the static population of the m^tropolit*an area _ 
dbep Oot mean tljat no new-housing is requir.ed new construction 'will 
still be required to replace units which are or becpnie obsolete* What it 
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does suggest is .l^at f ur,fher geographic extention of» the urban area 
may*te unnecessary and't^t most., 'if not all, new construction can- ♦ 
» be accomo4^ed within t^e ar6a already provided ,with utrban- services 

^ , ^ ^ - , " 

SiiTce .private actions are •uhlik,ely to bring abQut the necessary 

thange in d<ivelopm6nr patterns, it -is clear th^t public ^policies 

to manage growth muit^be impletnente^d-v ' This regiorfal"urbani?za'ti6n *• ^ 

' policy must a.d^dress not only, the amount but also ^the- location o^ ^ 
n'few development. The finite nature of energy. aitJJ agricultural land 
resources provides additional support for ll^iiting th^* further- 
extension of the urbanized area. . By reducing needless .6prawl, it 

• wift*be possible tq majce «ore efficient use |pf "scarce emergy and'- * 
public capiral *rescrurceS, ^s well as protecting ithe value'^of 
existing privafe invjestmef{t% / ' 

' Strategies to promote a more ratioual urbanizatioti policy mu6t 
recognize* that the dity 'of DeXtoit will 'not be the ohly beneficiary 
o€ -such^a pd^icy. All communities- in J^ie ^netrppolitan afea which 
contain subst^nti^ residential development 'will eventually^ benefit . 
•The pjrbblem o?^ controlling ^sprawl ^ust** be posed, not in terths of city 
vs.* suburbs, but rather in terms of 'developed and uJideveloped areas. 

■ . - 'g» ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' • ' ' • ■ , 

comprelvensive regiohal development* "policy must b^ formulax'^d, 
adopted arjd imp^lemented b^ a regional ^orgaplzation such as#the ^ 
S^theast Michigan Council i^Jf'Gpvernmepts . 'In addition; 'there .are / 
a nOmber 'of spepif.ic . actions \#hich the City of Detroit cduTd take 
S or encourage, which \^uld contribute^ to more* rational urbanizatiob. 
-^ese include: *» , * , ' * ^ ' 

' ' . ^ ' - • / ^ 

1. Promote, adbpt ion 4pf^ a residual allocation plan for low 
cost housing^ 'Regional acceptance of . a "fa|.r share" 

' allocation' wpuld "^help to reduce tJieT dichotomy between^ citJy.* 
and suburbs.' • ' ' i . " * \ 

2. * Support the-vconcept of metropolitan^ tax .base sharing t6 
^ minimize competition far 'non-residential development. # 

in Promq^te ^^ater relj^a^ce ofTmarginal (rathe^than aver^^) 
> cost pricing^ for*' utility i^xtenslons. Both\the Detroi'^ 
f 'Metropolitan Water Boarcjjand Ihe Michigan Public Services 

Comftigsion should be encouyageii to adop^, Regulations ' 
'* ^requiring all new development tp pay th^ cost of . any 
utility extensions Which are nequined tq. sei^ice 'them^ 

4. " Encourage the State Board of Education to adQptropli((|pies 
to restrict new •school constructiofT" (except fof replace- 
m/ent) wh^re* excess capacity exists'in neighboring school 

. I districts. - A > ' . . 
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Etlcourage the Federal Housing Administration to adapt regulations 
whlcA-would limit the supply of approved building lots. In »ome 
communities the number of FHA approved lots is .equal to a- .four 
*yeaf supply of new hpmes -art present constructif>o rates^^^^J^i^ 
excessive supply encouifages inefficient development pa^ernsV 
Subdivision appj^val s should be regulated to maintain about a 
two year supply fof building lots. 

. Investigate other areas ^ where pOblic itivestment policies or * - 
regulations* could 'be changed to discoi|rage unnecessary urbaniza- 
tions. ' « 
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NSF University/City Consortium 
* : MEh^QRANDUM • 

S\ibjeG,t: ' Residejitial Demolition in Detroit 
*^From: Professor Otto J. Hetzel ' ' 
Date: May .31, 1977 • . ■ ' 



The laj'ge number of abandonments in Detn>4* from a variety of causes 
has resulted In a r^cerous spread of -blight throughout many Petifoit 
• neighborhoods. 'These aban||^ed dwellings are often vandalized and 
essentially^ gutted within a few weeks of the forjner occupants' 
departure. '4 The City and HUD have demolition ptrograms to deal with, 
tlje units that catlnot be economically rehabilitated. These aban- 
d'onpents occur on a wide-spread basis, but ^hosQ that should be 
demolished are o^ften found within ar^as jpf pre-1920 housing stoc4c. 

Although abandonments Jtill occur in areas designated for renewal or 
neighborhood development, mo^t of the demolition ^ork there is the 
JTesult of clear^G^ for ^redevelx^meat^jaro jjects..-^enfh,1 Ition^ln De^trnit 
h,a8 averaged bajfjeei^ 4 and 3 thousand units per yiear, except, during 
197^ and 1975 when activity dro^^d down t,o about 3,000 because- of ^ 
investigation and pirosecution of contractors ^and^ some .government ^ . 
inspectors. About half of this total is HUD, the remainder seemff^to 
^.be about 1/3 CED, area focused, and the rest B^E under the 
Dangerous Buy.dings*Law. J ^ ' v \ 

There are^a number of areas* wi^lkln the (Jity's current demolition 
"^activities t^iat cou^d profit from better coordinacioti, consistency 
and simpi^if ication. Much of this seemingly could be accomplished by 
administrative , leather than legal changes, - ^ 

Within the extremely limited scope of thi% memorandum, ^d Itl^e fairly 
-quick r-eview of current activities/ several specific suggestions can 
b^ made. An additional 10 .days to do a more detailed analysis in ^ 
order to prpvide more conpletijp and substantially researched proposals 
is re.commended.. However,* the specific suggestions, are as follows* 

• ^ 

1. .The Dan^^oys Buildings procedures presently involve the 

right of rhBairfrv^ before City Council. This ten^ to require 
about 6 to 8 #eeks. Less thah 5% of .those offend a heaxing 
accept. -.Prior to this time all owners whose property iS' to . 
be demolished^^ve been offered am office hearing by DSE. • 
It is siiggested that 4^ to "6 weeks could be cut from thjfe 
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process by elimina^g the hearidg before Council, except where 
•a pyqperty owner wJj appeared at th% BSE off^e hearing refluested ' 
' one. Council would still hear anyone fho wanted , to object, but so • 
•long as proper notice was given of the BSE^hearing,' thi# change 
would 'Sjill Afford necess^jy due process, cut the average 90 day 
tAe in hSXf and relieve C6uncil,of unnecessary and unrequested - ^"-^ 
, paper work and eime, 

c2. Bids^:for w^k thropgh City Engineering should be o^ained contem- 
[ po.raneously with scheduling office hearings to cut#dovjn ,the delay 
ilpyolv?d^ in this process. Bids dan*^ vary that much, $1500-1800, 
. and 4.f demolitj^n ^ not ordered, no significant loss in contractor 
.time isflnOTl>/ild. ' . 

.3/ The standards for' fill as between CED ajW BSE "(City Engineering 
handles 'their bids 'and- checks the acturfl "demolition) differ, 
XEQife quires that the top 2 feet be yellow clay. City Eng4*tieef ing 
permits 'ihard" backfill which was one of the causes o£ the FBI 
invest igatiofi arid Justice prosecution. The CED^tandatd makes more 
sen^e ^and there should.be &vcon/istent standard. The cosT difference 
se6ms to be only $50-70 a sixer # 

4. • The leveled lots should' be available t6 adj^ent owners on a 5-10 
year lease , basis onjy (or at least with a City option to repurchase 
> for a minimal £ee). This represents a tand bank sou%e.foY lat6r 
development, -at least in certain areas. Leasine or buy-back, options' 
take maintejiance and its^costs away |rprt Xity responsibility but 
permit* later control of the land. 



5. Area focAs should be organized for .BSE inspections- tg make a/sweep 
through certain areas,* perhaps. a different* one' every 2 weefce. This ' 
^ Would coordinate efforts and assure. .that these blighting dd[luences 
*are mpr'e systematically" removed. . ^ ^ , \^ ^ ^ 

f>^ CoOTdiriatiop between CED and BSE cou^ save condemnaxion costs if ^ 
« units ^emoVed. by '^BSE under ^he Damger&ug Buildings J^w. 

7/ «Air analysis of vlRe the older housing stock ^i« locaiejj could pro- 
vide a befte?:^ focus for BSE^ inspections." • * ^ 

' 8,- Tlie RUC lien fttoee^s' should be^examined 'to see if the City might be . 
'.able tJD.get it? costs batk; npw the' lien is rarely paid off and ' 
after several years at ha'st the City' simply gets th^ property t)iljc 
from the s-td^. J * * * ^ 

9, . Th^ City*s Lis A>endens n6tices of need to d^lish where applied 
' to HUD. f inane J[ houses which ulntimately code bacJc to HUD lifider HUD 

inffura<ic^ suggest a potential fer closer cooperation and .coordination^ 
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fO; The entii:e HUD-CiJy demolition effort n^eds thorough analysis. 
HUD can in some cas^s Tnove'^iiickly but their forep^sure, 4 
yepbssession cycle l^-Otsually quite long. Eveji/lf^he Cit^ 
get'i^^ its demolition* nrocesfe workine even more olijit^klv and 
ef f ^c^tlvelv, dyer half;^ of the oroblem^is beitie handled by * 
fiUD and these bliehtine units will e^icist far 'too Tone ^ ' ' 
without improved coorditiatfon. . * . 
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, • COMMERCIAL STRI P' REHABILITATION ' 

r^— 

By Richard Hinks ■ ^ ' • . ' < ' 

June. 13, 1977 - •*; 

One of the key indicators of a city's overall vitality i^^the economic' 
strength of its commercial strips*''** 

In DetTOit, the6e district's dev,eloped along major and minor traff^ ar- 
teries. Their old age a/d deca^ reflect a trend of non-investjient' and / ^ ^ 
recycling by local busin/essmen. ^ % 

The advent of the automobile, cbmb^ed vlTh sTio|iping centets and express- 
ways, have interacted to offer C9n^umers *a wider, more fashionable .array of 
products^ inVhe suburbs! The net result of this phenomenon on Detroit 
retailing c^ only be descjibe^ as catastrophi^T. The 'iHity has not maintai-ned* 
a competitive pace at drawiftg customers to its' own f4cllltie$ and. commercial 
strips^ have sul^sequently suffered. ^ • 

L6c«]. residfets have, watched with concern as their nei^borhood chopping 
districts have failed at retaining, a healthV mix of^stores. Instead, as : 
^quality businesses have left, bars, secondhand storJt^-'pool rooms/ gas 
statidns or othA: potentially . abras^e commercial'^ activities have t;aken their 
place. ^ , ♦ , . . ' 

Some of the City's main thoroughfares, traditionally offering buyers a 
goodly varietiy of stores, have in recenf years slipped into a depressed 
state. .^'Significant stre'tcllli of E. Jefters^' Gratiot, Woodward, Michigan 
and Grand Rivep «je in a sorry •shambles . . ^ 




jCert;aln partg/of lesser used streets like Jlack ^eera comparable to bombed 
out remnants from »Wo rid Wai; TI. E^en northwest ^Detroit' s Aveaue ^of Fashion 
on'Llv^rnois tias lost>much ofv its^, {)ast charm and character. -The rejuvenation 
has not. oacured. ' v ♦ . * » 

Rough estima^ by tt^e pity of. Detro* put the commercial strip vacancy^ 
problem at anywhere from 15-*45. percent. This figure Varies from one*area 
Jto another, due tO-Upcatlon, retallSharactef , an4- the income of neighbor- 
hopd. residents, . , *" , • v [^i^ ^ , \' ^ 

The erpsipu of* commefciaL. stripaJ goes on. If blight and >»c^ncy are not 
contalwd, th0 retail/commercial fa^cllitleB do. not be^tter" serve area 
i;«^d€rtts/ if adequate, parking* is not pf ovi-ded, • -it 'is a ^pre bet. the decaying 
trend 'jwill'remafn. ^Businesses will continue t6 'close, abandonment? will 
, -increase* and a' rise in the nymber of . busii>esses -cesldent^ «dpn' t want will<- • 
undoubtedly; occur. . , . . ^ ^ t \ 
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Proposal 



A patterned mix 'of^ usfes stretching the length of a cronunercial*st|rip 
^represents a viable alternative to further decay, Thi^ '.approacB • 
entails 'categorizing tnto three tJif f erenr f unctipn^^he blocks Chat * 
align a designated thoroughfare. ^ 

block would be utilized for purely commercial purposes.. Rerfov^- . 
,tion of storefronts or the addition of new shops ""would, be carried out 
if necessary. Owners, who may have their stores razed on blo&ks 
Specified for other purposes* would aut<jmatically be relocated to 
this area. Cqn^olidatioq of retailing wou'ld.then take place. 'Near- ^ 
by homes in the block would not be affected since alterations would 
only be made to facilities -directly on the strip. * . 

A second block would be put 'aside- for residence^. Apartrii^nt^ would 
be constructed in a row tpwn house -faehion of 10-20 unit^' Because 
of shallow shop setbacks- from the -streete^^ <his style would be par- 
ticularly compatible W-ith Detroit avemjes. 

-There can be little doubt that few retail outlets'- on^City ^.trips 
have adequate of f-stree-t paJlting. Thesdstores are at a severe dis- 
advantage wiXh suburban^shoppin^ centers offering unlimited free 
parking. , * • ' ^ * ' , , ' 

'I ' ' ] ' ^ ; ' 
Reports, such as the Conmercial Land .Utilization Stqdy by the City of 
Detroit, have shown that typical thoroughfare e^re frofi^age needs ^ 
50 percent of that lan4^f<?r T^arking. ThTs^amount is^ necessary JPor . 
businesses to reach their ^fullest potential 'in attracting' customers. 
Without it, many patrons go elsewhere. . * * ' ' . 

GIy^ tjlis sit^atiqg^ a'third block^would be -used exclusively for 
parkings. _ ^li ^ ' . * • / 

The pattern would rotate*, so that blocl^s of a specified function 
would not b#IW"pl| across the street from another block .of the«, 
same use. (Seeipttached figure)* ° I 

This system would have a nunfber of practical benefits. 

The townhouse apartments would have easy access to a majojj^street . 

Parting areas could be used by* s'tolr^ customers during the day.^ -At 
night they wpuld revet;t back to' apartment tenants.. * * * 

Furthermore, by increasing the numBer of • dwell j.ng unites thi^ough new 
apartments, the amount of cpnsumef households is. also Increased 
This in tu^-n helps* to subsidize the existing commerpdal facilities'. 
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Financing of this proposal could be arranged through the Hin/ltew Urban 
Actio']|and the HUD MuTti-Family program. * . , 

'a miie-lotig demons,tration area on Grand' River or Jef/ erson^^uld be 
designated as the 'recipient of this' treatment. Either street i& rep'resen 
tative of a primary Detroit traffic artery and commercial strip tnat has 
u-ndergone a loss of economic and marketing exuberance over the' years. 

The direness of this decaying diseage demands an urgency of action. • . 
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Mixed Block Uses for Comroercial Strips 
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VOLUNTARY HOUSEHOLD RELOCATION PROGRAM 



By John L. Cornel iu^i—^ . 

Center for Urb^ Studies - Wayne State ' Univets ity 
'juiie 1, 1977 ( ■ 

SUMMARt 



'Many of Detroit's older neighborhoods are in advanced ^stages of deter- ' 
ioration — characterized by large - numbers of dilapidated^^boarded up 
structures and vaVant- lots. Such areas will eventually be redeveloped for 
various purposes once more f amilie^'^V||^te fhe area and existing housing 
^tock^is leveled.^^ ' ' - ^ * • v ✓ 

other neighborhoods in the city are essentially healthy, but are plagued 
by increasing numhfi^rs-of abandoned houses — many of which' are structuralLy 
sound. Unfortunately, many of these structurally sound abandoned houses 
are effectively lost to the housing stock in as little as 30 days because 
of neglect an4 vandalism. In addition, they become an onerous, blight o'n 
tl\e neighborhoodf^depreciating property values (and^ tax , assessments) and 
protaOttng neighborhood deterioration,- . « * • t? 

Visually, the. problem is "recognizably serious In.many areas or the city. 
Thepfe is very little data availabl^i, however^ for quantitative cJocumenta- 
tion. Bas-ed on demolition data over the .p'ast twenty yearsf^ there art 
probably more than 25,000 vacant Xots scattered throughout ^Detroit / We. . 
est*imate that another 25,000-50,000 houses fall l^sto the cat^^ory.of , 
'dilapidated, 'or baarded up. -^0^ ' » ' , 



POLICY OPTION- 



As a {Policy option with the objectives-^Btabili^ingr neighbofhaods that ^ 
■^are essentig^yhe^Ithy , and encouraging "flfedevelopment in deteriorate<d 
ijeighborho*ads, the City pf Detroit shquld consider the initiation of a ■ ' 
-•Vbluatary Household Relocation Program, Ess^tial^^ywisehOlds in ' 
Iselected, older, deteriorated neighborhoods would ^^^^^b^c^ to voluntarily" 
> relocate in structurally sound recently' vacated housi^^^fctabl^ rteighbojr- 
hoodsT These recently vacated structiires* njeed to be reoSupied as soon* 
as ppasible, ' In most' neighborhoods, if a, hduse is "allowed to' remaj.n f] 
v^(;ant for evetva brief period of' weeks/ it becomes misalvagfeable^s a' 
result of vaad^istn o"'r sheer neglect, , » - * ' 

For Such a-tvoluntary 'relocation program tsf be. SJjcces^f i^l , flnartciai con- 
itraints to relocation muSt be "temoved. Moving co^ts; could be fe'wb^idized 
•by the* City/^d.any additional property tlx ^sse's^nfeni (beyond what the 
houffeb»4d had been paying prior to relocation) could be aT}ated for a periQd 
of several years -or more,* In the case of federal funding for^this pr<?grani^ 
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the City might include the additional assessment in the prpgram costs. 

^It seems reasonable to assume that most, or, at least many households 
irv badly deteriorated neighborhoods wduld be willing to relocate 
to cleaned, safer neighborhoods as .long as such a relocation could be^ 
^Accomplished without great inconvenience or financial costs. 

The proposed prograin would ^ejxefit the City in two significant >^a>fll 
?irst, neighborhoods that are showing early signs of d^teridtation' 
and abandonment would be stabilized by the addition of new hOTie- 
owners to occupy and maintain vacated houses. This would prevent 
further deterioration of these structures by vandalism and neglect. 
Consequently, ne|.ghborl\ood. attractiveness would be maintained or-, 
enhanced. It's even pc)ssible that the City's demonstrated' commitment 
totcertain, neighborhoods may lead to "greeniining*' policies by local'- 
lending institutions. Indeed, reflexive of its own commitmertt^ 
the CJ.ty might wish to encourage liberal spending policies for* 
mortgages and improvement loans in these areas. . 

An important second benefit of a voluntary relocation program would . 
be a quickened process of redevelopment in badly deteriorated ar6as. ^ 
Redevelopment of some kind is inevitable In these areas, but iC is 
^being prevented by, among other things, the continued presence of ^ 
a sparse ntunber of households that/have neither the incentive or 
opportunity to relocate., Providing the opp^ortunity and the means 
for these households to relocate woqld remove $pne of t.he barriers to 
ai?ea redevelopment. Spedif 'ically, large tracts of land tould be ifiore 
easily, assemljled f or, i^pdustrial or other uses. ' ^ . 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION' 



y 



Clearly, because of the voluntary nature of, this program; it would hafVe 
to^ b^ limited^to those particular* a^^e^^tH^ ^the city where cooperation 
could most rfeasonahly - b^ e^ei:ted. *>Beverral n^ighbothoods could hi • 
selected for demonstration PJii'poses jjl Tfr^ program 'x:ould be ,admin- • 
iptered by a D^isidn of tl>e Go!iiiuniW/.?j^ Economic 'Development^ 
Dapartm^^t, .perhaps in conjunction wi^fy otter pertinent City agencies. 
YJxia^cing for: th« program could 'be ^3aT)vided'f ronf the HoUsing\and 
Community Development, Block GraAt,*--Or possibly EDA or HUD^ ^"T^; 

Since the jjroblems of. housing,' property ownership, - ihcqtne ^apac^.ty 
arid so forth are cpmplex pd interrelated, the foregoing policy optior^' 
proposal would req.uire Several- months of r'^'search to analyze' its 
^feasibility and costf b'en€i|it considerations.^ Certain ^ f inane ial^^. legal, 
- and politJical obstacles would -have to be conf T;'onted The relationships 
•Oi&.t1iis policy' option to the Mijchigah Stat^ Housing Authority- (MSHDA) . 
Renabilit^tion Program, urban, hom^steading, w^elfare f etlt subsidies, 

* 
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and other relevant 'programs and policies requires *Garefuly. analysis. iHn.' 
the end, ^however, the per hoxisehold dollar costs of a Voluiitary** Household 
"llRelocation Program must \>e weighed against the social and' economic Y 
benefits derived by the specific neighborhoods involved and the-CiCy as a 



whole. 
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"COMMUNITY AS LANDLORD" 
NSF-COMMUNITY/UNIVERSITY CONSORTIUM 
POLICY OPTION* PAPER 



By Ron'Rorke and Steve Maclssac 
May 23, 1977 



c 



er|c 



THE PROBLEM ^ ^ . . . 

In addition to staggering population losses, the City of Detroit has 
also- suffered from a critical and seemingl^r irreversible deter^Ldra- 
tion of its housing stock. Planning DeRartment- of ficials Estimate 
that since 1970 over 40,000 housing units have been lost from stock, 
i.e., either having been abandoned or demolished. In ma^ instances, 
this is merely an unfortunate consequence of. age and/or '^hbddy Con--^ 
struction. Much of the City' s^housihg -stock-, however,' ha.s. experj.enced ^ 
accelerated deterioration (blight) as a result of neighbarhood in-, ^ 
stability and uncertainty in the face of real and imagined social 

change. v ' ^ 

« • C ^ 

'in many sections of. the City, neighborhoods^ are pockmarked with , ^ 

abandoned "housing ^nd vacant lots. Ii> 1976 alone close to 4,000 
.residential structures were subject^ to the jvreck«rs»bal,l. -Estimates 
'Vary depending upon the' source, but knowledgeable City officials, 
"gqesstimate" that at any one time close to 20,000 rental' units 
within the tity are Vacant. Approximately 6,000 HUP .owned rental \ 
units within the city were vacant as of December 1976; no reliable 
estimates for the total number of ptivately owned vacant homes are 
available, although^ the .figures are cSrfainly substantial., 

Jhe probl^s associated with vacant housing, whether HUD or privately . 
.owned, are' essentially the same. First bf all, 'a vacant house, i*^ ^* ^ . 
physical eyesore because of boHSed-up wittdows and low levels of 
maintenance to structure and gi^ounds. A vrfSant house is also a fi|e 
hazard to surrounding dwellings,' a tempting target "for vandals; and 
a convenient location -for illegal activities (e.g.; (io.pe dealing, 
prostitution, 'fencing' and storage off stolen property, rape, etc.).. 
A»ll of these fact;or§ contribute to the* negative psycholo^icall impact 
guch houses have on the community. • * ' \ ^ » 

Rental housing, while it serves a definite social need,*can ilso.be 
l^trlmentaf to a neighborhood iti certain t!ircumstances. Whenever a « 
landlord, lacks ties to the neighborhood and ^eeks op]^ to maxinfize ^ . 
the return generated by his property, prdpet maintenance- i? neglecxed'. 
• "^e rapacious and short-sighte4 practices of .absentee landlords can 
"quickly *turn a community of homes, into a mert 



:e collection of houses, 



So 
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Clearly,* some HUD and privately owned v^cawC homes must be razed; Others, 
however ,4,§fe, .sfill satisfactory from a structural standpoint and need only 
minot repair and refurbishing. These houses jnust be re-occupied, Tapldly ' 
•as ppssible in order, to avoid further blight. The City has undertaken some 4 
'r^novatipn/resale -efforts^,' but- it lacks the furi^ and organizational mech- 
- anisms 'to attack tl)e problem on a^^||^de scal,e basi^.l Currently, there, is^'ho 
Uplicy'' or iristitutional mechanism to deal specif icilly witb, the destructively 
rapid turn-over of 'rental Housing in blighting neighborhoods. ^ • • 

POLICY opTiofis • ^ '^ 

\The pplicy option* proposed here would result in a program which would embody 
the "communings l&ndlord" -concept in an 6ffor^ to eliminate the negative 
effects of p^TOlem housing within Tnarginal neighborhoods. Specifically, 
the City would encoifrage the creation ind assist in tbfi opera t^n of non^. 
profit housing corporartions . - ^ V.-^ 

" ^ f . ' , • 

These local housing CQr{>orations would purchase and repdir^- vacant homes; and. 
provide necessary maintenance to structure'Jand grounds while attempting* to 
renf or sell tfiese properties. The corporation could -also Identify rapid 
turn-'over rental housing administered by absentee la^lords and tiirect its 
efforts at acquiring this, property in order that it ipay^je brought bac; 
within the sphere of community i^nf^ence. "^The following suggestions 
• initial' formation, 'funding, and ppssible functions of these* local corpora^ 
tions ^re presented for consideration. * • 

i: Community housing cctrgprations should be formed initially in areas ^ 

• where a community orgmization already exists and is active.' 
Initial funding for a few corporations might be obtained in the 

' • ^ form of de^nonstration gran-ts on a trial b^sis. Or 'perKaps "s^ed"" 

capital could be raised by selling shares to community residents / ' 
^ interested in participating in the activities of such housing . 
corporations'. Resident initiative would serve to demonstrate to 
financial institutions and local businesses tFiat • the neighborhood 
r in question isipommitted to stemming the Spread blight; this ^. 

^ - might Ve sufficient tO'"^h^e Idose" .the fcapital\n^essary to • ' . 
' " establish a viaf|pfe housing corporation at a local level. Or^ * 
^ perhaps HUD' could donate some'vacan£ housirig to. tlie l(jcal cotpora-^ .-^ 
tjon, along with some funds for repair, on the basis of U contractuaJl . 

* obligation to repair and marke^ the donated property within^* . i^ 

'.A specified p^iod of time. ' ^ 

-2. ^Rough calculations incficat^e that 5 'or 6 local corporaltlons coiAd ^ • 

^ be'started, fpr -approximately $230,000. * This level.of funding , 

* ^would^allow for* the purchase of 'about 10 houses per cor^/^ration * 
' (a&suroing 52 down on average purchase price of . $20,^000 plus $2,9^)^)^^ 

* for closing," repair, and maintenance perliouse). Tbe remainder df 
the, funds would be used to reimburse the City tcft US provision. of H 

• bookkeeping and* accc^nting servi-ces. ^ ^J^^ ' * 
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The profits which would eventually accri>e to the operations of 
* these local jcorporations would be used for rou^na maintenance 
of property, acquisition of new property, and the retirement 
of debts. A portion of *these anticipated revenues' would-be 
alloc'ateiHW a City supervised fund to be used solely for 
the expansion of * housing corpora*tion activi^ties. A revolving 
fund arrangement would eventually result in a self-sustaining 
formation of local housing 'corpdrations. As implied a^^Jve, 
the City would ^cf as a trustee for thd cdsh assets of th^ 
. ^'corporation ^nd would al'so assume responsibility of book- 
keeping and accounRfig, thus providing a necessary service ^in 
an impartial fashion. Any disbursement of funds would require* 
the counter-sigjiature olf .a designated City official. This 
would safeguard community interests; by, providing an extra 
measure of accountability* . " 

• ^ • * tt 

'3. Much bpousing^ repair work .is labor intensive" and ^could .possibly ^ 
^ be performed on a volunteer bas^is — on week-nights and week- 
ends — by, local residents. Volunteer* participation is b%ne- 
•ficial foriat least two reasons. First, it wou*ld reduce or 

T eliminate rhe high Jabor costs ^ssoci^ted with even simple 
maintenafice and ref urbishihg. Second, it \tould allow fdr a 
greater number^ of c<i)iiimunity residents to participate at. a ' 
grass-roots level in the improvement of their community. 
Maintenance which required skills and abilities n6t avail- 
able* within the commuhity Qoi*ld be -contracted out to retired, 
licensed pref essionals who perform such services below . 
pirevailing market j rates . ^ In the^ event that sufficient volun- 
teer par ticipatioh is not fc?rt,h coming , funds might be made 
, available through CET^- programs or the recently enacted 
Federal "Jobs Bill" for compensation of local residents who 
work on the corporations' projects. ^ 

4. Neighborhood level housing corporations, in the absence of a' 

^ profit motivation, would-be able to plow back more motiey into 
the imj^rovement of it,s housing and properties. Additionally, 
these* eoi^porations might .also be able to qualify for the tax 
exemptions atid other special considerations granted Economic 
Develotjment Corporations (DDCs) &s a result of %tate legis- 

V lation. 

5. Local housing corporations coulcj also, attempt to purchase some 
»of the rental housing administered by absenteW landlords. This 

could be accomplished by offering a price for tfiis housing 
which is slightly higher ^han the depr^ssed^ market price 
which Currently prevails in many area^ of the city. This 
tactic, in conjunction with strict enforctment of city housing 
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' brdinanceSj^ would certainly result in an increasefd ^willingness of , 

. absentee landlcrrds to sell their property. The hpusing cofporition^ 
would -then administer this housing in -a fashion consistent with 
^ the overall welfare of the cbmmunity. Policy decisions, as well 
as the day-to-day routine of the housing corporation, Would be 
^^ubject to the supervision 'of the community at> large on a regular 
^asi^s. , ' ^ . . . 

CONCLUSION ' . f 

Literally thousands of houses in the City are currently'abandoned.. Between 
' 4,000 And 6,000 more houses are demolishje^ every year 'for want of an altern- 
ative to^neglect, deterioration, and — ^ultimately ~ demolition. Merely 
' cititlg abandonment and demolition figure^, however , -cannot convey the 

tremendous pdtsonal and societal loss r^'iulting from b^i^ht. Every aban- 
/'*'doned and bo4rded:rup hpuse in the City is a mute test^ony to the ne6d for . 
^ some sort of policy which aims at arresting blight. • • ' 

The potential benefits of the community ."b^sed 'Strategy outlined ,in this 
proposal are several • * ^ . • v - . 

J. The City (and possibly HUD) would be relieved of the task of 
marketing vacant homes. ' 

, 2. Housi^ and property co^ld ie maintained by the community during 
the marketing 'period. ,v • , 

[ ^ I ' ^ 

3. In the. case of rental units, local ownership would help^ Insure that 
landlord and tenant maintenance responsibility would be carried. out. 

4. I Illegal. activities which seek out "problem housing" would be held 

to a minimum undet community supervision. ► K 

• r, * 

5. Finally, and most importantly, "problem housing" 'could be trans- 
jformed into a community asset, sparking increased optimism on the • 
part of other hoi^eowners towards th^ 'futur? of their comfhunity. % 

In sliort, coifflnuij!t*y a-dministration of rental and vacant housing through the 
use of neighborhood housing corporation^ would allow tor the effective super- 
vision of the. status of problem housing. Community level efforts could then 
be brought to bear directly upon the problem blight*. 
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TH& YOUNG AND THE OLD: ' EMPLOYING YOUTH FOR THE DELIVERY OF HOUSING 
MAINTENANCE SERViqES TO ELDERLY RESIDENTS 

NSF_- City/University Consortium Project ' 

fey Dennis J. 'Bachorik . * 

• May 24, 1977 
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PROB^M ; . ^ . ^ ^ , ' 

' At each end of our pdpulation continuum — from the very young to the 
very ~ there exists a ijiajor sociaL .problem. 'At the one end, mar^y 
elderly* suffer from meager incomes, inadequate medical treatment, 
lack of community oriented programs, deficient nutritional diets and 
the like. \, For the aged, however^ no need is more pressing than that for 
spund housing, ^t the pther end of 'the population continuum, the young 

*are in possession of Jfchls society's highest rate of unemployment. Idle 
and with few employitfent alternatives, the opjportunity and incentive to 
deviate from the norm presents itsfelf to these young people. 

, * The Aged 

Today, there are approximately 165,000 aged (63 years^ and ewer) residing 
in the City — of this total, 50,200 are black and 93,000 are female. 
Fpr many of these elderly^ residents, the inability t;^o maintain their ^ 
► hpme inevitably leads t;o Relocation in senior/housing or continued resi- 
/ dence^in unmaintained , deteriorating housing. ♦ ^ 



It 
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Due to a lack of. affordable home maintienance services, many old people 
are compelled to -leave their homes, neighborhoods,; and friends. A rec 
.survey of individuals 60 yearfe old and older indicated that apiA'oxima 
39% thought their housing needed 4na jot* Or minor repairs. ^ The *repair 
requested by the greatest proportion of those surveyed were ou^J-de 
painting (35%) and redecorating/remodeling (32%) ; ^approximately one 
(25%) indicated a need for roof repairs and one-fifth (20%) for ma 
carpentry work on the physical striliiture; and 11% indicated a need 
plumbing repairs, 6% for wiring, and 4% for heating repairs. 

^ ^ . The Young 

There are approximately 25,000 unemployed teenagers (16 to 19 ykars old) 
in the City, which translates into an unemployment rate of 34.3^. For 
Slack teenage males the uiikemployment rate soars to 43%., which/ of course, 
does n6t include those .w^^are discouraged and' no longer see^jfng employ-' 
ment* ' . 



If nothirig is done about this high level of teenage onemplc 
, dangerovis social condition' coulfi^evelop in Detroit. In tt 
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situation was labeled ^^octal dyifamite/' but in the sutnmer of 1976 the fuse 
was lit setting off^ explosion of gang violence. 

I With the Carter Administration's recently announced $1.5 billion youth 
employme\it package, the tim^ is propitious* to convene ^ concerted City ^ 
effort^ to capture a substantial portion of this package. 

THE ALT ERNATIVE : ^ ' 

^ y • ^ ■ 

The City does have an alternative i^i dealing with this two-headed dr'^gon. / 
Recognizing that relocat,ing the aged^n senior centers is an unacceptable 
housing optid'n/it is proposed that a program be initiated to assist aged 
homeowners in the retention of their independent housing status through a 
program of tiome maintenance services. The impe]^ment^tion of a home main- 
tenance program for the aged is contingent upon ftie employment of teenagers 
to*provide the delivery of maintenance services to elderly homeowners. In 
short, by s61ving the housing problem of the aged, Detroit \can cdri^tructively 
resolve a problem Is^ciated with its youth, .namely , a hffebk^vel^of uhemploy- 
taent. » 

PROGRAM SPECIFICS:. , " ' ' 

* 

The goals of the program are as follows: - 

1) 'Provide repair apd maintenance services -to 'those older persons in 

• ' the community who are. unable to afriprd. the cost of material or ^ ♦ 

..labor required for repaid and upkeep of their homes; and ^ ' ^ 

2) utilize teenagers to perform maintenance and repair services ^or the 
aged, and by doing sdf, reduce teenage unemployment by some quantifiable 
amount, say, one-half over a three year period., • ' v 

A successful progi^am of youth-serving-the-aged was implemented in Regina,. 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Wvth a $16,000 grant frpm the Canadian government, 
fdur college students, who worked. as supervisors «and co^dinators, and twenty, 
high school students, wl7o served ..as laborers, were hired'' to ^prov.ide mainten- 
" * ance and repair ^ervices^ to elderly persons who owned single family homes. - 
Their duties were divided irito three categories. First, there was thereat- . 
<- egory of minor repairs, such as replacing tile flooring. Interior and exterior 
plean-up constituted a Second category . Heavy hous.^dld tasks, such as 
furAiture moving, was the third category. 

The Canadian program acconTplished two important functions. First, the elderly 
— ; many of whom were disabled or otherwiS^* physically unable to maintain 
their deteriorating homes — were provided cost iree services. Second, 
employment opportunities were opened to young people. > * 
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CONCL USION ; . 

■ — « 

The City has the option, of addres'sing two social problems at trhe' 
same time. With fthe iinplementation- of a "youth-serving-the agjcd" 
,p'rogram, both. 'the ,younjg\and the old would benefit, Thf^ elderi/y are 
expected, as a direct confeeque.nce,'' to regaiiv a feeling of. security 
and purpose in life,»aqd attitude of being wanted accompanied;by a 
higher ^vel ^of morale. Moreover, all of society, not just yi^Ung 
people, would benefit from a more constructive outlet* for "teertage 
► energies, » ^ * L • 

' ^ • •■ . • . ^ . ^ i>, " (■ • - 

This new program fit's well wit.h .previous jietroit programs of |^outh 
employment, and ^he Neighborhopd Services Department, an ^xisjjing 
City agency with established channels of citizen input, has Cfee ^ 
expertenc^'^nd personnel to administer . the pr^rSm, ' 

What makes, this proposal innovative is that the young work with the 
oldi^ thus bridging the disparate problems of' two neglected gehera- ^ 
. tlons. Vfhat makes this proposal politically feasiSle is a g\^t)wing 
.and positive congressional commitment to establishing a you tli' employ- 
^ment program, Detroit has the p^ential to capture a substantial 
portion of tHe'^f orthcoming federal "youth" dollars if *it coiwnences 
with plans for a detailed p/rogram, * ^ 
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'PARK-ING FOR SHOP'PERjfe /iN DOWNTOWN DETROIT ^ * * 

' * r ' 

NSF - CityVUni^rsity Consortium 

• r ^ " 

By S. 'H^asnabiSn ' ' \ * . ^, 

Ma'y 1^, 197.7 ; ^ . . - 

i 

• A^, Overvt^v ' ^ • ' 1 * , ' /* ' 

-* During the lajst decade most American pitir^s have e^cperienced a gradual ' " 
decentralization, Wf urbarj activities that h^s been characterized by sprawling, 
of commercial, 'institutional and residential activities* into the* suburban 
fringes. The City of Detroit has been no exceptlqn in this regard. The 
'gradually declining business-activities in thfe Detroit CBD, followed by a 
substantial loss of tax base for the city has caused genuine concer;qis in the 
minds of the city ^ministrators , In more recent times ^ significant em- 
phasis hafe been pl'aced in revitalizing Detrd^it CBD. The recent opening of 
the multimilllon do Renaissance Cenfer, a project pioneered by private 
Industry as ^ unitjue public-p^vate effort to revitalize a declining do\jn- 
town' economy. The Renaissance Center, along with current plans to^conv^rt^ - 
,a -four-block area in the heart of downtcfwn into a pedestrian mall and a J-ong 
range proposal t;o b'u^ld a people-mover systeni around the CBD, are all in- 
dit:ative of serious efforts by various agencies to stimulate jjenewed" urban 
activities • in the ci^y center. • • , .* ^ 

Retail activities or shopping is considered, a v^ital element of downt own egon- 



omy."^ JEvfiii today,, a JBhrge portion of downtown tax base in Detroit is \ied to 
retail^or commercial land us^. It is, hoover, extremely impor^tant tjhat 
necessary support facilities, 'parking in particular, are provided in the**^ 
doi>ntown area to attract .potential shoppers irom re^final "market." The 
. relevance of parking_lln the context of the shopping market^ in Detroit is all 
.the more' important because, being the^-motor^ capital of the world, the 
Detroit ar^a' will continue to-be a highly auto-oriented urban cpi^plex. 
IShoppetw will contin'u^ to 'rely oiT theii* autps for their transportation needs, 

* It has'beerr said .that there is an acute deficiency of parking facilities ,for 
shoppers in ddwntown Detr9it, The spaces that are currently' available are 
generally pre-rempt-ed by the large number of employees that, commute to the^ 
downtown ar^a everynlny.' The Very limited number of *^paces that are avail- 
able for shopper^ require a high parking fee t^at is beyond the reach of • 
the average shopper. The large number of subuf bin shopping centers 'that are 
lik^ly'to compete with .the dowptown styores of fer free and convenient- parking; 
in the context^ of a competitive shopping market, this ^factor is likely to - 
weigh heavily in ^the final ded'isij^ pf shoppers to select the ultimate ' • 

'destination for their shopping, tr^ If the city is to" pursue a program to^ 
Stimulate retail Activities in th^ downtown ^rea,' it must take a positive ' * . 
'rofe in providing' adequate shopper l^arkingX The purpose of the-study pro- " 
pos«d in this bfochuij^- is to investigate theSfluestion of such parking needs knd 
suggesjt procedures for alleviating t;hese, y • \ ' # ^ 

/ 
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B/*'^ Study Procedures * " ' ^' 

The prpposed study procedure is' presented- below in the form of a 
^limber of sequential t^W. ^ . , " ^ 

Task 1 - To determine j/f there is Indeed a deficiency of parking 

foV shoppers, in dovtitown Detroit * ' • * * 

.The *study area, should be clearly defined at the out^t in consulta^ 
tion wdth the City Planning department. Next, a map .should be, pre- 
papred showing all tKe retail establishments, both existing and 
'proposed^^ The Gross Leasable Area (GLA) for eachnes tables hment 
should be coiqputed either from Available records, maps, ^lans, etc.; 
i)r by.attual in-sdte measurements. Hifen the' total ^p^king^demand , • 
i.e., the number of parking spaces needed to support the calculated 
GLA should be computed on th^J^sis of unit ratep. These rates 
(i.e., the number of parking spaces needed' per -1000 square f^et of 
GLA) will have to be computed from studies^ conducted elsewhere in 
similar sized- cities . , Next, ^ actual count of available parking 
spaces should be made and plotted 'on the ^forementi^jned map. The 
difference between parking d'emand and supply should establish the 
exact deficiency.' During ftis counting process, appropriate ^records 
should also be made of various demand durations, peaking character- 
istic9, ett. . ' ' • " 

' ^ ' * *" 

Task 2 - To conduct a syvey among shoppers in Detroit to determine 
^ their parking neefls ., 

Havitfe" determined the '^how manysV of *parlcdrig fa'ciiities, the next / 
task Should b^ designed to answer the question on "whefes," Th% ^ 
Ijest^'^'iyay to accomplish this is to conduct an attitude saryey among 
shoppers to elicit theit viewpoints olti hew far a. shoppa^^ would be 
willing to walk between histparking vehicle and the*sh<>p((fing area, r 
Otber^ questflbns may be desj.gned to have corrsumer viewpoints regarding 
how the "attractor" quality of the Detroit CBD could be improved,^ ^ 
at what time of day t;he* parking demand may r^each its' "peak," consumer 
preferences t^ types of stores, etc. Such" consumer viewpoints, ^ ^ 
although not having any direct bearing on , the proposed study, may 
provide valuable insights to the City Planning Dej^rtment that taay 
lead to an overall improvement of .shoppin^atmosphere in the downtown 
area. . The survey shoulc^^be conducted by trained personnel through 
personal interviews with shoppers, during both peak and off peak h5«r§ 

Task 3 '- ^o^condtict a 's^iroilar survey among local retal'ters . 

.The purpose' of such an interview is to elicit the viewpoints of the 
lofcal retailers r'egarding the parking needs Since the local retail-, 
ers^are in direct and constant- contact With the shopping commuivity, 
valuable in8i<ghts may bt derived from sjich a ,surv^y. This is for- 
seen on* a questionnaire Isurvey, to be followed by telephone contact 
by the pro;Ject petsqnndl, *if necessary. Through th^ survey mechanism 
. proposed herein, it is ftoped to ob^Ji^ substantial retailer contrib^- 
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tiavcs to the project^ c^bjectives. 



t Tflsk 4 - rdentlfy specific locations within acceptable walkiag distances to 

shoppe rs where additi onal? parking^ facilities may b^ create d/ • * 

,This Rart of the project wcmld require a close degree of interaction between 
the project team and the city of f icials, par't;t€^iilarly the Planning Department. 

-A rtiimber of csindidate locations for parking ^cilitles should be identifiei^ 
first following sonje prespecified planning and design qjriteria,^ These 
would inpi'ude factory such as: conformance to existing and proposed zoning, 
disr*iption to exist irfg properties, location within acceptable walking dis- 
tances, etc. The question of cost ef f e;!ti4^enes5 should "be c^uiy considered 
in the prelffcinar^ analysis. A parcel of land, - which may require a Substan- 
tial 'inyestwent to acquire, may hav«' tq give precedence to a. less expensive 

^parcel, although the former «ay be more desirable from all viewpoints. It 
is believed that, out of such an iter;ative procedure involving the ^project5^>' 
team and the city officials, it will be'possible to identify the most desir-. 
able locations -where, parking 'facilities should be built. This will lead to 
development of a staged parking plan for tfie City of Detroit with appropriate 

"target dates for each facility. It is important that such a packing plan 
is duj.y integrate^ with uhe long-range master plan for the city; fhis would ^ 
again call for a close degree of intieraction by the City Planning officials 

- and th^ project team. . * ^ 

Task 5 - To exapiine new ideas related to downtown parking . 
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•Before the final* parking^plan is^ develo^ied in all aspects, it would Be necessary 
to review any innt)va*tive icjeas or procedures in this regard. The quefetion 
' of iritegrating parking facilities with newer transportation modes will be 
-considered. Specifically, the possibility of creating fringe parking in 
selected areas along the proposed people moVer system and providing^ome * 
type bf shut'tle ^rvice will^be examined. , Other possibilities ar^ building ^ 
articulated walkways (following the successful effort in St. Paul, Minnesota) 
> in tVya Detroit CBD," integrating retail areas with proposed transit station 
locations, etc. ' * • • • ' 



Tagk 6 - Prepare a detailed parking plan . 



Having identified the specific locations for parking faciMties, .t-hi question 
, of planning and engineering design of the facility should be resolved. There 
are a number of factors that must be considered before a final decision is 
made in this regard. It is rf6t a question of a surface facility vs. a parking 
structure. More importantly, *it is a qyestion of traf f ic ^engineering, 
aesthetics, cost-effectiveness, personal security, access and, agrees ,* etc . ^ * 
•The , ultimate solution may be a combination of surfsice facilities, parking 
structure and underground facilities. Th^ final design must ensure that the 
new parking spaces are not» pre-empted by employee parking. The p<^aking 
^characteristics* of the employee traffic and shopping traffic must/ be duly 
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considered, here. The analysis sVioiild be comorehensive ehough^that 
all possible iiDplicata,ons are duly evalta^ated. DQt;aile$i qM^stions 
s\xt\i a3 ,how to iswtegrate traffic dovementa ^o•alfd from the proposed 
facility with 'the a'djo'ining street system, what type^^of f ee-cpllect ion, 
system (if there is one) would "^result in minimum mqt<frist delay," 
how to provide intra-flpor movement' fif it is a structure) an^ 'most 
importantly , ^what would be tire most cc/st-ef f ective' way oi satisfying 
the parking needs , mflst be anawered before. the final plan is 
developed. ' ' - . * * 

task p - To consider alternatly.e means of financing the proposed plan . 

^ ■ . . \^ . ■ . 

Altjiough Task 7 is presented here separately from Task 6, dnvjef f ect,,^ < 
these should be conducted con'currently . In o'^ther words, the decisioft 
to build a number of parjcing; facilities cannpt. be^ade independents of 
financial considerations-^ Alternative revenue source^s should b^ 
explored, including revenue bonding, con-tribytions by the retailers 
who would benefit^ by additional bus^fiessi contributions by 'the city 
who wouK benefit by improved tax base^ and pe:5^haps'* .a joint public- 
private effort. Alternative meaxis of private incentives to such ^ 
investments through a tax relief process will also be considered. 
The legal implications of a joint ownership of -a parking facility 
'must be duly considered; th^^legal resources of the City of Detroit 
be called upon to participate in this phase of -the project.* The 
fiscal analysis would duly pOnsider various types of parking fee 
possibilities. These wpuld include fr^e parking, ticket validations 
procedure by the retailer, hourly parking rates or others. • 

C? Project Investigator 6 " . 

Dr. S. Khasnabis, Assistiant Professor, Department of Civil 
Engineering, who will be the principal investigator x)f the proposed 
project, has developed this policy option. ' D)^ Khasnabis specializes 
in the areas of traffic engineering and transportation planning. and 
has considerable teaching,' wesearch and consulting, experiences in 
this area. Most notably, he was involved in a recent study related to 
the traffic impact of the development iand expansion of a large-detail 
cdmpiex at Lafayette Place, downtown Boston. He was th^.-pfoject 
director of this important study 5or . the"" consulting^^cfigineering firm 
' — Barton, Aschman Associates, Inc. During the^^cfourse of this project, 
he worked closely with the City of Boston, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, and a number of architects an^^^onsul.tants . 
i 

Dr. Francis Plonka. Assistant Professor,. Dep^tment of Engineering / 
Technology, will act a« a co-inv^^igatpr of this project. Dr. Plonka, 
,an industrial engineer, specializes in the.are^ of productivity for 
governmental systems. .Currerltly, he^is the project manager of a 
joint research project, b^tveen Wayne State- Univer.sity and the City 
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of Detroit y funded by »NSF, that is at^tempting* to develop measure^ for 
local gotrerninent purchasf7f|- <and materials management service. 

Dr. Plonka also works in **an advisory Capacity with the Productiyijty Manage- 
ipeftt Improvement Division of the Office of the, Mayor, City of Detroit. • 
^ Dr. Plonka* s sound knowledge of the city governmejfital structure, -functions 
^etc«, can be considered a grfeat asset to» the proposed project. 
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DOWNTOWN PARKING: .SUGGESTIONS FOR ^IMPROVEMENT 

. NSF Uidversity/City Consortium ' . ' . ' 



By Rich HinRs . , ^ " ' ' " \ 

--^May 2?, 1977 " / ' 'i ^ ' ' ' " A 

Overview ' ^ ' 

^ * ; . 

Detroit has ti:adltlonally had 'a loVe af^^air with, the aiJtomoblle. 
This is refl^cted*ln its lack of a comprehensive and efficient 
metropolitan ma^s transit system. * • . ^ I 

Dettolts have subsequently rallied to the car as the ^rea^s chiefr^'^ 
source of transportation and jobs. Accomodations for the auto have 
had a striking effect, on the physical character of^^wntown petcdit, • 
once the region's undisputed commercial center. ^ , ^ ^ 

Between 1/3 to 1^2 of Central Business Disttic^ land is used for 
parking. Presently^ there are approxit^tely 45,000 parking spaces 
downtown* . - ' * • * 

Thts figure of downtown spaces is spmewhat misleading, though. • 
Parking lot oWners 'have gone on\ the record as saying there are gnough 
spaces, while many City officials believe to the contrary. ' 

The* f a^t is that,, if an individual is willfng to park anywhere' or 
^spend any pr?ce, he can usually find a place close to his. destination. 
OfKerwisp, a per sojn desiring to pay on§ or two' dollars a day may have 
to settle,' for a site at a substantial distance from where 'he wants to 
go. .-^r ' ' » 9. 

'The CBEJ, essentially, is without sufficient .mimbefs of conveniently 
placed low priced parking "facilities. It is the function of this-< 
pat>er to present a.num^be/ of alternatives addressed tp renfedyiiig that 
predicament. Specific recommendations will r^ien be made b^sed on the 
mo^st practical ^of the suggest-ions'. -> r ^ - 

i 

Dl-scussion: . ' 

. Shoppers have deserted downtown in Proves for/ the ease of parking at 
suburban malls. There are any* tvumber of people who refuse jfo do . 
bysiness with CBD raerehatfts, doctors, and lawyers due ^shoriftge 
of lnexp^nsi>je parking. Thousands of potential Detroi dollars have 
instead' found, their way*to help suburban growth. 
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The vast majority of dovntpwn parkings spots are ^6und in privdt^ surface JLots/ 
where the real' price ,^tmgln§ hgS'^ccJuilr^^. Their sprawl* robs ' the CBD of ^ « * 
land for ' tax producing- buildings V.' ^ /J ^' * * - ' 

Surface let owners are/^^1^^el€6c^'Js *V®3^rcJed 

because of the City's Current •p^ftepifXy tax system,'* the 'ir^^Jividual who con- . . 

, structs a building jan hi's'lot or ifiSkes some type'of improvements will incur' 

a major tax increase. ' \ , . 

It becomes *more economical ^o (do nothing and thciS /little in* taxes. Further 
mor^, by charging exorbitant' parking fees^ther^ is small incentive to' sell 
th« lot to ',an office or -apartment develapei;.^ ^ / • • , 

Downgtown Detroit mus.t cdntinue to attract peqple ai^. -retain its commercial 
^ vibrancy. Bat its -chances bf- achieving such a go^l are threatened by more- 
*and more pnrime land being gi^n over to >im|iroper.-car' storage.^ The following* 
alternatives address 'themselves to this problenf.' ' . * * . 

✓ • ( * • » 

^ Alternatives For . Improving Parking jfc fij||^ncy^ • i 

Shopper Convernience : ^ V» ^ " - 

1. The parking card ^s employed !)y. Tel Aviv . No parking meters -are necessary 
in this system.^ -A Hook of coupons is purchased in advance , 'hence . ^ 
secuting an Individual's parking privileges. « , • . " 

' / . ' . ^ ' 

2. .In Oakland, California I area merchants negotl^ted^ with prlvat^/. parking lo^ 
" awners to extend two hours of fre^ -parking ^for customers o*f member 

merctiants. The store owners reimbursed -the lot' operators, 

3. Redirce xl^tyrowi^ j.ot» rates to lQC/,on weekends- . / ^ ^ • ' * 

> c - " • ■ 

Reducing the Number of Strrface Parking Vfyts ^\ ' * •> ' . 

- ' ' • • \ • . • 

1. Taxation policies for parking lots -sHi&ufd b£' more stringent . Baltimore 
• uses^a lOc fixed charge on each#car parked in commercial lots: In* 

Chicago Lt is 15c. Fpr ^New York, San F^anciscb and Philadelphia the 
tajc is based on a set percentagat of gross- fevenues from parking lots. 
New Yorl^ is 7%, Saa Francisco is 10%, while Philgdelphia has a 10% rate> 
of taxation in addition'to* a standard licensing policy and ;other cXty ' ^ 
'fees. ' ^ ; / : 

2. Licensing of parking lots 6an be ma'de more effective by increasing the 
costs of",licenses for CBP surface lots -. Such an amount pduld be 'Jeter- • 
mined by a formula measuring'a lota's wor^th. It^ may b^' that a surface ^ 
lot rebuilt as a multi-level deck s tructure would have no increase in 
licensing fees or ^ssibly even a reduct;%on. "^'^ 
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Make wse of site^WiLue taxation . This p>uts the fcurden of the taji" 
od the land; not the S'tVucture or the improVementS on it. It is- ' 
. therefor^ an inducemelit'^O'r developing lai\d to its .highest and \ . 
* 'best AJ3e. » ^ * r ^' • . 

4* The City should implement rate control of private lots so>thj^t 
prices will be approximate to Municipal Parking Authority levels* 

5. ^RefusQ to lease* premium GSD land to prrivate' *pa^ing lot operators 
**The City could condemn, in conj.yictlo^ with th^ Dov^tovn Hg^^lop- 

ment Authority , ♦existing private surface lots^ 

6 . Create a CBD ring>road of CiTty-owned parking garages . 
Reconan^dations and Conclusion , ' 



The issue of downtown parking is more than. the problem of ttow \o , 
inctease shopper 'tonvenience^ for it involves as well ,how retain 
and expand CBD economic \/itality. 



^Two .of the af oreaietttibiled alternatives stand out as polft;ically pracr 
tical in attackihg'^this dilemma. . * j - * * ' , . 

First, initiate a- site-value taxation policy on privately -owned surface 
parking lots. I^J^ing the land, rgther "than che ^^t^ryctvira qn it;-'- 
the City' is pressuring lot operators to in^ke 'better' use Of .theiif ' 
property . • Propert^^oiild be, assessed ^ a two-tier basis^ yhere -the 
s^ructur4 on the land is taxed minqs or irrespective of -the site. 
In effect 'the ^ite value^ approach Ix^ctA^^ as' ah' undei^-utiliz^tion ^ 
penalty. \ , ' m ^\ ' 

Second, 'the City couM develop a "ring" -system of mufn.cipal-bwned 
multi-level pat:king* strujctures.* Such a praposa^ had been mad^ -in 
X972 af»ter a traffic* analysis yas; completed by- the^ Chicago conSulant^ 
firm of Deleuw, ^Gather & Co. 6rush^ Elizabeth, Cass, an^ Congress 
were mentioAed *as a. possible ^ route to fon^, t^ie ring alooig. It was ^ ^ 
determined tha,% a m(\torist using* this ^ring and parking at a garage- 
nearest his desitnation would be within 800 feet of "^erever he ^ ^ 
desired to' go. * ' \^ ' ' " * - . / ; -T^^ 

When^tbe new pebpl'e mover ifi installed downtown, vould roughly 
follow tb^afprementidned ^path of the propb^e"^ 'gatage ring. The 
garages coiilS* almost function-, then, in a park-and-ride capacity ^ 
.'^or people wAhing to transfer to the monorail. . ' \ 
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Any amount of 'money spe^nt on downtown, poking, reasonablie or outrageous, • 
*will Qost more than using S-ree suburban space, ^the point: remains, parkiifg 
id a servitie with a capital S, and the City 'would be wise to make it, as ' 
^nvenient and -inexpensive < as possible. , A careful program of eliminating 
CTD surfac,e parkimg lots, followed by the w^ll-rplanned placement of low 
cost .packing structures, could go a long way toward achieving this goal. 
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NUTRITION FOR SENIORS - " • 

FISH FARMING IN THE CASS CORRIDOR 



NSF - University/Coininuni|ty ^Consortium 



jn^y^J 



• 



9f John L.^ Cornelius 
" 'Thotoift Dvyer 
' June 8, 1977 



Problem Summary , * 

A major problem facing senior citizens on fixe4 incomes is the rising 
costs of nutritiomal foods such as meats, fish and vegetables. Tfiis 
problem is p^ticularly serious in the Cass Corridor, with its high 
concentration of low income, unemployed seniors. Unfortunately, many 
of these senior citizens are unable to jlford nutritional food, and 
are forced instead to live on less eyp ^ ^ive . l^ess 'nutritious diets. 
For too many seniors, the "nutritional crisis" i^ a daily reality. 
Several laeals ^^grams operate through churches in the Corridor, 
providing a hot meal for some, seniors. ''However, only .a small number 
of needy seniors are rea'ched by, these programs. 

Meanwfli^Le, ' there are physical plant facilities^in the Corridoi whicK 
wc^ld potentialJ.y be used to address social needs in the Cass Corridor- 
and elsewhere. The' Corridor is "the location of nuraetous abandoned or 
underutilized plants — J.n a range of sizes ahd conditibns. Many 
businesses have either cl6^sed down or moved out-of the Corridor area 
in' past years, leaving dozens of usable plant facilities intact. 

Policy Option , - 

It is proposed that ^.dle human and physical resources be used to estab- 
lish and maintain a fish farming cooperative in the Cass Corridor. 
The ptimary objective of the cooperative would be to provide an inex- 
pensive, highly nutritious food for 'seniors in that area. Idle plant 
space in the Cass Corridor could be leased arid set up for farming a 
variety of fish — salmoa, trout, perch, flauttder ,pike, red snapper, • 
etc. Fish'^ould be raised, haH^stqd, cleaned, and packaged for 
disttibution^ In order to minimize technical requirements, the 
production i^rocess would be kept as simple as possible. For example, 
canning woufd-..be expen&ive and unnecessary. 

Senior's' from the nearby area could be' employed for most of the work. 
■Many aspects of fish farming are nontechnical. Routine tasks such as w 
simple maintenance, feed;ing„ transferring, harvestings cleaning, 
packaging and delivery could be easily learned and perfoi*med. Indeed, 
employment of sealor citizens could be a significant secondary benefit 
of such an operation.. « . , 
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An essential ingfedieel^. to a successful fish farming operation is the 
availability of a hi^h quality water supply. . Ideally, spring water or 
artesian ^ell water would b^ used. River and lake water would be^ 
u49le 'to some extent, but'it is less desirable because of germs and 
pollutants. The cost and availability .of high quality water yould be 
,an important determinant of the 'final product^ cost . 

Also, the farming of different species of fi&h would require separate 
•water containers raaintainedJbt varying temperatures. It is important,! 
therefore, to- select *a plafft facility »that will have sufficient capacity 
arid can be easily converted. Xbis will reduce capital outlays and coht- 
version costs. ^ * ■ • ' ' \ 

A^ of ApVil 1977; nine game fisb breeders are lirense^^y the Departmenlt 
of' Natural Resources for operatiom in the seven county SEMCOG region. 
Of the^e. six are in the business of producing dressed fish, — rainbow I 
trout, bass, bluegill, catfish, and others,. 

The Fisheries Division of the Departmepit of Natural Resources'', and 'the 
Fish and-l^dlife ^ervice of thfe U.S. Department of^ t-he Interior have many 
informational booklets and Services -available at little or not cost. 
Topics range' from chemical treatments in fish-farming to^opomic and 
market considerations for producing and marketing various kinds of farm- 
cultured fish. Extensive' bi'bMdgraphies have been compile(J on fish-farming 
articl«*s and books, and more than a dozen periodicals are^ published which 
'deal with fish farming and related concerns. V / 



Implementation * . • . 

An original capital investment would be required for pl^nt .space, equip- 
ment aiid operational set 'up. Aso, initial trainings costs would b^e . ^ 
incurred! Possible funding sotitces Imclyde the Office for 'Human Develop- ^ ^ 
ment and the Admihisti^atlon on Aging, both In ±he Department of H.E.W., 
and the Housing and Community Develdrpment Bldck Grant. Training costs 
could i5e "pa iti out of CETA money. (Training could' be' provided by^manage- 
ment personnel of the fish hatcjjeries operated by the Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources.) - ^ ^ , ' • 

We have identified ideal ^plant space In the Cass Corridor which is curren^^fy 
idle. Thi3 plant space could be leased and converted for, use as a fish^- 
farm! Seniors from 'the area could be employed after training by DNR pe<r^ 
sonnel. Operational costs, including personnel -costs, would be paid fr»ffi>^ 
product revenues.^ SiAce th^ /I'sh farm would be operated as a nonprofit 
cooperative, with no frills^, product costs couid be kept .to, a minimum.^ * ^ 
This is absolutely essential since tlie major objective is to provide 
cost, highly* nutritious food to seniors vfho need it' and otheifwise would t\ot 
be able to afford it. .* ^ ^ ^ * ' ' • 
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Corridor, has» expressed 
this proposal. 



St. Patrick's .(fooperative, located in the Cas^ ^ ^ — ^-^-^ ^ 

a 'willingness to be the sponsoring agency foj 

' Summary * . 

Alttiough the idea may seem'^far fetched at first glance,^ fish fanning 
ia,'<:\ie Cass Corridor is not only feasible , /hut would address a major 
nutritional problem among -low income seniJr citiVsens;' In fact, 
besicres being an exdellent source of protfein, fish is also low in 
Qho^lestroll In addition to the mitritioijal benefits, jobs' for 
seniors could be generated and idle plan/ space could be productive 
again. The City would enjoy tax revenye 

/■ ' j . 

The nutfitipnal cr/isisA^mong senior citizens is a persistent, seriou^ 
problem. Obviously, there are no simplJe solutions.* However, the 
provisiDn^^f low fcost, highly *nutritio»s fish foods could certainly^ 
help abater, the- problem. The. human anca physical, resources are in place. 
Assuming that th6 cap^al expenses can be paid for by the sources 
mentioned earlier, and assuming that fhe training and oper'Stignal/ 
maintenance asj^ects are not overly technical, there would be no major 
impediments to carrying this idea to /fruition. 
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By Dennis J. Bachorik 
May 9, ,1977 



REPORT ON CONDIJIONS: 



MINING THE URBAf) CITY: ELIMINATING WASTES ^ 
AP RECY^LlJte RESOURCES 

NSF - City/University Consortium Project 



One of the great paradoxes of urban society is the co-existence of emer- 
ging shortages of basic raw materials, while at the sanje time, enormous 
'quantities of the same materials are bein^^tKrown away at great expense 
to the City^ .Detx^it is firmly entrenched* in a "litter ethic.-" During 
the 197J.-72 fiscal! year, Detroit disposed of 964,635 tchs (5t^ refuse for 
a total collection and disposal tost of $3y798,29\. Unfortunately, little 
or none of this refuse was recycled. Thls^fiact angers residents who, for 
th6'most part, are'gfenerally fed up with' refuse^ collection sen^ices, 

^Tantamount to Detroit's throw-it— away etKic and. compounding the. entire 
problem of refise collection and disposal is the burgeoning problem of 
worker (garbagelnen) dissatisfaction and alienation. The concensus of 
opinion indicates /that workers, ^especially\hose involved in repetitive 
tasks, su^,fer more froci the effects of worker dissatisfaction — dufe to ^ 
a lack of occupational fchaflenge,) little or no participation^in the 
,de^ision-m'^king process, oi^ simply, from' chronic fatigue — than from a 
lack of ; income. Worker discontent manifests itself itf the form of alcohol 
-ism,, drug abuse, and absenteeism, which invariably ^ads to' lower levels 
.of , productivity. Where you find ^disconten* and frusrration on the job, 
.moreover, you likewise discover a higher incidence- of carelessness. 

Thi^s is' particularly true,of garbagemen.-' In 1971-72 Detroit refuse 
collectors suffered^ 95.^2 lost timV injuries (one tliat ffe^ylts in one or 
more days lost beybnt^. the date of injury), sJ^ thip compared- unfavorably 
to jthose employees on the gerfaral ioll who suffered 6.5 lost time injuries. 
Furthermore, growing rates of* absenteeism, » a «ympton of -occupational bore- 
dom that is exa^^pbate<} by alcohol and drug abuse, results In lost 
^ficiency in trash pidk-ups, increi^^ed ^ick pay benefits, and higher • 
budget costs. • • . ' 

The report .on conditions thus far yields th»ee needs that must' be ad- ^ 
dtessed. First i-xDptroit Remains a littered, but JDore Importantly, an . 
untapped source of paper, cof)Rdr, scrap Iron and other' essential materials. 
Second, riesidents are dissatisf i^^d with* their refuse collectioii service, ^ 
Third, garbagemen are Suffering from the blue collar blues in the worst 
imaginable. Way. , . ^ ^ s 
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* OBJECTIVES ' > ' ' 

^The objectives of tm±3 policy option p^per ar^ twt)fqld« first, *o 
.make availa^Jjle*"to rlftuse cdllector||to©porttitiities *in sufficient ' ^ 
nus&er and diversity so that the E^B:onmeatal Protection atid Main- 
tenance ^parftnent' s -Igst time rate^ill average less fhan.that for 
other Cit^ departments; and secopd, to make avail^l^le to Detroit^ 

. resitaerits a prpgram <5f urban be^u t i^lc c'a t i^^i *"a;id j<d30utce conserva- 
tion that will, reduce Ulster a^i<^ cdngerve materials at -a rate 
greater than that of other major cities in the c'duntry., 

POLICIEg FOR^GUIDING DEVEIXIPMENT ; . ' v "\ ' 

Within^. the concept-o^ inereasinj residents satisjabtlon wi4;h refuse 
collection. services/ boosting gatt^ageiDen' 6 moirale and -prodtictivity, 
and haiV6s'tingt,recyclaB\e reso&rc^s, »pi.ty 'government'" will ^ take what*- 

• ev,er means 'necesdliafiy to:. *j f . m\ \ * • 

• 'f^ , Capture k'|profitable 'iupp^y, of recyclable T.it2er — ,|>apery 
copper, scrarp^ iron, etc. * '-i * %* . ^ 

2. Reduce re&idents\, .dise^tisf-acfiop swith ref use^oli^iBR)n 
^ p'rocedi^es:, and,^,' ^ - , ' ' , ' . • 

31 -,'Addpt an inoovative' prdgram' %if upgrading the skills, \ 
. pjirti^ipaCioni and n^rale'b^ rd'fuse oollectors . • • . ^ 

STRATEGIES' TO OBIAIN OBJECTIVES : ] ^ ^ ^^-f ' -1 [ / ^ ' 

,injkfeeping wltfi^ the ofcj^ect^lve^ Se^^^^t^ ^bove,^it^is suggested -th^t 
'the Mayor — *with*the^heli^f the *^!iviTO Prptectipn an^ Main-, 

tenancy Def>;irtment and tKj planning Department r --^ tome fprward^with 
• a prpXPaH^ of urban beautif fca-t^n ,dr)id reaoiijrce CDnservation. * 

> • . ' •■• 4,v "•■ 

One alternative^ Is to create .'dn Urban ^Resdurc'fe' Conservation and ^ - 
Development Corporation f^n^jtced in part ?^hraugh rederallyjguaranteed 
^ securities- It wfakUd^have full authority to engage; in reSycZitng 
operation^ itself, tJb- contract for 'sucjlj op^arions thi;ougf|- private 
companies, ^nd- to. market. recypltBd,mateViaJs\V ' 1 • 

Another alternative As J^fot' the ^nViroftmen^al protection and Main- ^ 
^e^^nce Department k!o creatfe a division of Resource Conservation • 
financed in part from general' Ci(jty rfev^nues, Within the Department, 
thp* fi;ameito^k 'exists from Which the needs of the community *and idea§ 
put forth in this policy option paper can be bridge. By* assigning 
garbag^men the tasks of' 'both issuing warning tickets to tliose who 
violate the City's. Sanitation CJode and explaining proper refuslte , 
disposal techniques to block clubs and civic qrgani^atibns, the \ 
. phy1ij|pal and aesthetic^ envljroftment c^n*be improved. - i 
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The ^Bcond order consequence implicit ici. ^ihis paper is €he upgrading of 
the occupationdLl status of garbagemeii. Workers „who find their work ' ' 
<iiajlenging and whc? participate in irhe,de\^lopmenfe of their wort situation 
are happier, better adjusted, arrd more productive workers* 
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MSMd ON ESTABLISHMENT OF AN "ENERGY MAKAGEMENT 
TASK FORCE FOR THE ^ITY OF DETROIT 



NSF ^ University /City ConsoBtium^ 



By Ripha^d Ward 
toy 31, 1977 



One of the most conspicuau^ economfc, and - social facjts of the 1970' s 
has been th6 increase , in the cost of energy. Decreased domestic 
production coupled, with "increased energy demaiid have *led to a cir- 
cumstartce in whdcb the cost of energy for illumination, space 
heating*'and transportation has been; and will continue tt), increase 
at an, average of 10% per yea? in constaitf dollars. EVery home, 
industry, institution and governmental unit must adjust to this 
profound economic change. For all institutions this means that the 
fraction of income whicfe must be committed to utilities will' Rouble 
between now and 1985. 

Analysis of foreign^ and. domestic supply' pot*ential indicates no 
possibility of improvement between now and. 1985. However, the ^ 
possi^bility for worsened circumstances is great. 



Institutions (businesses, schools, municipalities, etc.) are not ' 
pdyerless to influence the course of. energy^events for although 
they can, /in the long run, have little or no influence on the cost 
or supply of energy they cin have considerable influence on the nature 
and pattern of their own usei. Present use patterns were developed 
during the long period in which energy was extremely inexpensive. 
As; a^result'^it has been cost-effective to increase energy consump- 
tion rathei?* than to increase the costs of materials, Ik'bor or*i^proved 
•'design or^ to 'tisk personal inconvenience. 

' — '—' 

In 197 , President George Gullen of Wayne State University was 
faced with disturbing^ increases in utility co^ts and concern about 
the possibility of supply shortages or interruptions. * He appointed 
the writer, Richard J^ard, as chairman of the Energy Conservation Com- 
mission. ' I, and the Commission members, princip^ly representatives 
'from the dent^al' administratio/i (j^. van Buskirk) and physical plant 
. ( Jo*seph Jprdan and Richard Collins, now retired) unc|ertook a long- 
term program of analysis and action. Our efforts can te groiljsed 
under tjie follbWing 'headings : - . ^ 

1) Analysis of past consumption .and cost pat;terns by building 
or facility. . ^ . • 



2) Breakdown of consum'^)tion ^(^aervice (air conditioning, 
heating, lighpin^, ^abor'atorV instruments, etc.). 
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3) Measurement of illumination levels with downwatd modifications* to 
meet fVderal guidelines. 

-*\. . . 

4) Adjustment' of heating, aif conditioning and hot water temperatures'. 

5) Review ofXbuilding specif ications '^or new buildings and. examination 
of existing buildings with an eye to retrofitting insulation,' storm 
windows, ev^, 

6) Educational program fo^ faculty, staff, students* 

\ ^ \ 

,7) Establishment of^ facility-specific conservation plans and energy 
conservation goals, 

8) Installation of an I.B.M. System Seven to^control air handling 
(heating and .coolinig) in all appropriate buildings., . 

All of the elements of this program are on-going. The need for quick result 
required us to pursue numbers 1, 3, 4 and 8 most vigorously. As a conse- 
quence, in fiscal 1976776 our utilit costs were $450,000 'lower than they . 
would have been without the conservation measures established. r 

' " J. a ' 

The establishment of a coherent, carefully assembled energy task fOrce''/or 
the City of Detroit should be a high priority matter for t:-he following 
reasons: , ' 

* . p * 

a) The accuMlatibn of the necessary data requires considerabJLe frime. 
^ b) The potential for increased management efficiency is great. 

c) The potential saving in budget dollars, within a few years, is 
probably in the neigjiborhood of 3 to 4 million per year. 

"'^ 

d) In the event of severe fuel shortages functioning within^ a plan 
is easier than limping along with hastily cOKiceived emergency . 
measures. 

e) There is a great likelihood 'of State and/or Federally mandated 
energy conservation on a -municipal level. If the city manages to 

; initiate. a program before su^h mandates occur the possibility for 
a. successful program with proper municipal^tawit is maximized. 

In lighc of these considerations, and the probability that others exist 
which are not nlentioned (or perhaps not even foreseen), in this memo, Ve 
proposed that the University make au^ilabl^^o the City its experience and 
expertise in energy management. In brief, a group of City employees, 
working, initially with a University consultant,* esj:ablish an Energy Manage- 
ment Task Force for the City of Detroit and begin work as soon as possible* 
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One possible outcome of such a progTam has*to do with the possible 
Effect of reduced municipal electric consjomption on the P*L,D, 

the degree that such saving results in estcess generating capa- 
city in the. future, it would be posfsible to attract additional, 
industry or business to the City by guaranteeing duch business a 
firm source of energy in the future * 
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SEWAGE -SLUDGE DISPOSAL 



NSF '- OJnive'rsity/City Consortidm 



By D. Y7 Hsu , ' 

Ma|, 2/1977 ' ' • • • , 

The Problem ' " - . ^ , 

The Detroit Regional Wastewater Treatment Plant is presently using incin- 
eration to dispose of its sewage sludge. This method is uoy^ facing dif- ^ * 
ficulties in meeting the more and more stringent air pollution control 
standarHs. This is becaui^ the sludge contains high levels of, hcavy^ 
metals, ♦ Seeking ^proper tetehniques either to prevent the heavy metals 
from- entering the wastewater treatment plant* or 'to remove them from the 
sludge is therefore necessary. * * * * «^ ' 

The first approach is recommended in this statement; that is, to encourage 

. and to 'enforce the va^rious industries to remove he^vy metals by practicing 

.more effective pre treatments before "discharging theii; wastewaters into the 

municipal sewerage system. It is believed fhat ^this is Che. most^ feasible 

and econoniical approach in solving the pollution problems associated with 

the heavy metals. ^ - . > 

X * « * \ ^' * 
Sourc e of Heavy Metals in Wastewater " \ , - ^ - * A 
; ^ ^ , f 

Domestic sewage usualLy .does not contain heavy metals hijjh enough to cause^ 
any harmful effects. Thfe hi^h levels of heavy metals in Detroit sewage -S , 
sludfee must be from the industrial wastewater discharges-!- It is.under- 
- stood that Dettoit is a highly developed industrial arjea,. There ^pe eight 
auto assembly plants and more thart;^.150 subsi'diar^y companijps in the city 
limits Their activities; in addition to many other industries, are v 
•believed to be the .ifiain source of heavy metals appearing in the sewage 
-sludge. Examples 'are chromium, copper and zinc discharged from metal . ^^^^ 
finishing process and cadmium, lead, and mercury discharged ^rom battery ^- 
manufacturing companies. ' • - 

>w , ' * , , 

Techniques Available for Sludge Disposal • ' • > ' ^ 

There .are presently mree techniques commonly u^e^ for disposing sewage 
.sludge ~. incineration, landfill, and land application. However, 4rfo matter 
which one is employed, the existence of heavy metal will always end up wf-th 
some -dilution problems. Incineration will introduce metal fume into the 
atmosphere and thus cause air pollution problems; landfill may introduce 
those metalp into the leaching waiter and thus cause ground water pollution 
and sometimes the surface water-may al^so .be polluted; land application .ra4y 
also intrcxluce the heavy metal into the leaching water and in addition, 
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those meta'ls may be absorbed" by the growing crops anS'finally passed 
to 'the human being, fligh concentration- of ^ome metals in soil may 
ev«n be toxic to the growing plants. ' ♦ ^ 

Removal of he^vy metals from sludge is therefore an important step 
before the final disposal c^ be made. However, by"* realizing the 
property of sewage sludge, this step of treatment can be very costly. 
Chemical techniques including acid dissolyitig followQ,d*by phase • 
sepaifation may, be the only proce^ available. The sl^udgQ must be de- 
watere^ again fot final disposal and, if land application is employed," 
the acid sludge must be neutralized. Additional sludge may be praduced 
thj^ough^^jjiis neutralization pi^ocess. ' ' 

Recommended Policy 

In recognizing the economical difficulties and the technical c^tnpli^ 
cafions in removing heavy metals f*rora sewage sludge, the other 
alternative prevention of heavy jnetals from ent^ering into the 
sewerage system — seems to be more attractive and feasible. 

Since heavy metals are mostly originated from the industrial waste- 
wat;er discharge, effective pretreatment aimed at metal removal will 
be necessary,' There was a proposed Industrial Wastewater Discharge 
Ordinance , given in 1976 to amend Chapter 56. of the Code o,f the City 
of Detroit by creating a new article which'' regulates the discharge of 
indy^sttial or commercial waste, into the wastewater treatment , system oi 
the City of , Detroit. The present policy should therefore be the 
enforcement of whatever the existing regulation recommends. If *the 
level of heavy metal content in sdwage is still too high to allow a 
proper disposal of the sludgen a mbre stringent ^regulatiop may be 
needed. » ' • - . 

Pretreatment of industrial wastewater is not^ an uncommon practice ^ 
and as a matter of fact, many industries can actually -recover some 
of the valuable heavy metals from their own^l^stewaters. Moreover, 
tee^hnically speaking, removal of heavy metal5f directly from- the 
industrial wastewater is much easier, than atiempting " to remove them 
from the combined wastewater and from the sludge generated in the 
municipal treatment pl^nt. 

Research Needs ^ * • , . 

In order to carry out this recorrnnended policy., inteiisi^e' Investiga-' 
tion will be needed to find the t3T>e and amouqt of *heavy metals 
present in the wastewater of eacli' suspicious industry. Only from, the 
industrial wastewater survey, the suitable treatment procedure and the 
required degree qf treatment can be established. 
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HEAVY METAL SLUDGE: A NEW TREATMfiNT PROCESS . 

NSF - City/University Consoftiunj ^ ' ' - " . 

. ^l^p following article appeared in the Detroit N#^s (May 22, 1977), and it 
' 'ad(3[resses the City's concern, for an inexpensive way oT treating heavy 
'me tal^ sewage sludge. 

'^Zappers" find u^ban sludge may aid soil : 

Cambrlcfe^* Mass. (AP) 7- Scientists Ijave found a way to convert sewage' 
sludge V- ^^'m^ior ^urban-pollution problem — ' into ^a valuable soil additive 
by zapping it vita eiectrbn beams to get rid pf imj^uii^i ties'. 

The researchers used an electron ^tcelerator to make the high-energy waves 
of' atomic particles in a one-year test at a' major sewag^e treatment plant 
in Boston. ' " ^ ' - 

The project, directed by scientists ^om Massachusetts Institute of Tech— 
tlt)logy% showed tbe>^lectron b^amairdestroy^d, bacteria, viruses, bugs an4 
even some poisonousi chemicals it/ the sewage. 

The scien^sts worked on sludge, the black, odorous goo left over from ' 
modern waste- treatment plants. , • - 

. Some cities, such as -Milwaukee, recylce their sludge into soil conditioner 
l>y heating it to kill the impurities^. But the MIT scientists said- their 
^'-^^lecfron technique, is far cheaper. 

The MIT accelerator was able to purify about 100,000 gallons of sludge a * 
d^. Beams of electrpns hit the sludge for five one-hundred ths of' a 
second. ' ?* * 

Besides killing living organisms, in the, sludge* the beams also destroyed 
several poisons, such PCB, the ^searchers found. They planned more- 
experiments to see if it will neut«*Tze other damgerous. chemicals a^ 
weil. ' ^' ; , ' . 

The new system cost $450, 000 .to install at the plant and oould treat the 
w^ sludge for 85 c€nts a ton. ' 
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♦ . - . 'LAND USE HISTORIES 'OFDETRO IT'S £ARLY AREAS . ^ . 

* ^ ' ' ^ NSF - City/Unive^ity Consortium 

By Arnold R. Pilling, 'Qepartment of Anthropology^ ' - 
'May 27, 1977 ' - 0 - — . ' ' 



Detroit is one of the 'p^^^est European settlements outside of the • 
13 original colonies.^ From its fotind|ypg untll^boiit a jerfentury ago', 
it- was tb^ unrivaled focus of life i^^h'^ Upper -'Grea^^akes . Even , 
today, it is the center of much of ^ the life of Michigan, - 

The destruJ:ti6n of Detroit by fife shortly after' J.8Q0 lo^t g,er- 
rai^ently much of the type af written data which" has allowed the 
'heritage of other cities to be known in detail. .The course of , 
buiicjing- r^pXaqement in Detroit has leveled many of the e^if ly 
bdj-ldings which might have served to remind one of the City's past. 

ipday, three resources serve as ^ the primary means by wbicj; the City's 
tradition may come to be bettjsr urfderstood, interpreted and rein-* 
tefifpretfed as the popular and scholarly interests in history shift* 
Jin future generations. The mbs,t: commonly , consul ted material of the 
past has '^traditionally i>een printed and "manuscript, items. ' However, 
two other sources have newly become of great importance, especially 
as these sources serve rather. well to document the life style of the 
common citizen,' as opposed to^ wrilten soutces which, ini general-, 
are so 1)iased in favor of conununity leaders and the elite. ^ These * 
new approachesu aire oral histoty. interviewing and^ archaeology. 'From 
these- bodies of- data, we can come more adequately to undei;;5tand tfie 
life bfif:he everyday 'citizen. - ^ ^ 

In .recognition of the- destructive nature of groun^d disturbance to 
archaeplogical rescfurces, ^ the federal government some time ago 
begkn to require statements on the impact tfiat specific earth-moving 
projects wijl-have on untaped "archives in the eartVi." Environ- 
mental impact statements routinely require "ev^lu^tfpn of pQSsi>le 
dairtage tp historical' and "archaeological ^resourcQs »1)y proposed 
buildings, highways, or other eartli moving. The State Preserva- 
* tion Officer is c^i^rged with reviewing such impact statojaents and ^ 
making 'recommendations for the elimination of damage tp the State's 
heritage. ^ * ^ 

'•^ . 

It is dafe t^ assume that ,sucb conslderationL of historical and . 
archaeologi^^ resources In. downtown Detroit will long be required 
to secure fede^ fonding for Detroit >^jects i Federal ^laW, dej^'nis 
that we preserve,^ o^ at least salvage; wha^ ig^ lef t of our, under- 
ground resources. " . - * , ^ ♦ 
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It has become obvious <hat in planning Detroit's future, de'tailed know- * 
ledge of the specific former land use apd, therefore, historical and 
archaeological significance of each piece of ground is- needed. Conversa- 
tions with various city planners make it cleaf that those now working 
with the City need th? guidance of^ detailed land use histories of several 
parts of Detroit. i 

Persons on-the'State Preservation Of f icer ' s'^staf f (that is the staff of 
the Michigan Division of iHistory) are in agreement with this need: 
specifically, Dr>. John-Halsey, archaeologist with the Division, and 
Or. James Fitting,* formerly with the Mvision. Officials representing 
seveual City of Detroit agencies have also indicated the need for such 
land use 'histories in the early part"? of Detroit; these per3ons include 
Ms, Harriet .Saperstein, formerly with Parks and RecMation; Dr, Solon Weeks, 
Director of the Detroit Historical Department; James E. Conway, Curator of 
Architectural^ History with that Department; and Karl Hajnilton, of the City 
Eflflneer's' Office. t ^ 

The need is obvious. The disagreement has been over who should bear the 
cpst of such histories. Dr. Weeks has argued that the University should 
carry out such a ta^k as a public service,. However, the Department of 
Anthropology and Monteith College, where the iBxpert knowledge in this area 
is now held, do not have either the charge or the funds to meet this need, 
.Funding to W.S.U.* from N.S.F^ woiild fill the gap. Application fot such 
monies is urged.' ' ' * . 
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'VIOLENT CRIME: A COMPONENT QF MAJOR DETROIT PROBLEMS 
^ AND AN IMPEDIMENT* TO THEIR SOLUTION 



NSF - ^City/Universityrt^onsortium 

Associate Professor, 
Wayne .State Univers-lty - May 31, 1977 



By Robett D, Swartz, Associate Professor, Geography 




Personal security and an environment without hassle' or fear of 
violent crime is essentia^ to individual freedom and the spirit 
of a desirable urban area. It is also^ critical to attract or retain 
economic activity, doctor's qffices, stable residential areas, ' - 
use of vacatit lots and- the mortgage^money which underlies success #in 
all of these and related land use planning. The nation's largest . 
urban riot of the 1960s, a higt^ homicide rate, publft;i^y on freeway 
crime and high commercial burglary as well as robbery rates havQ 
combined to. produce an unfavorable im^ig6 of violence and' inadBquate 
security in Detroit. Local business moves out 'of tfhe city «nd resi- 
dential vacancy in combination with populatioVi decline have been 
cited as evidence of a response to the concentration of violent^ 
crime perceived to exist in Detroit. 

As a consequence of its crime image, the city is at a disadvantage 
in promoting economic activity. It is a handicap that besets ^ 
constructive efforts in a wide range of problems. The image of 
v4^1eQt crime assoc'iated with Detroit is probably strong enoughs to 
ov.erride benefits, that shoulS^accompany short term improvements and 
a change in trends. Unfortunately,' reasonable and quantitative 
evaluations of the iropact of. <!:rime are too weakly devejl^ped to pro- 
vide the type of factual back-up that might convince developers/ 
investors/mortgage Tenders to conmiit funds if a favorable change 
were to occur? or if it has occurred; ^ 

Altliough other /:ities face investment/land use issues related to 
violent crime, few major ,urban centers experienced the combination 
of factors cited abovfe as intensely as Detroit. Good access, large 
population, sufficient income -and (Jther ma,rket factors that should 
be a stinftilus to financial conmiitme^t are apparently inadequate to 
overcome the negative influence of crime on investment. Moreover, 
the . technologies and response mechanisms for handling violent ^* 
crime as it affects coramerqial vitality, vacant properties and 
urban ec^nojnic interests are not equal to the task. 

Criminal justice and law enforcement *^rogr3ms have baretLy developed a 
literature let alone a means of addressing the relationships between 
violent crime (or concentrations of it) and investment in stores, 
housing, office buildings or other economic activity. In one under- 
taking attempting to mitigate ctime and its debilitating conmiercial 
effects, the thrus-t ^was in design of redeveloping conmiercial space 
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(the layout of^l|^ping facilities' to reduce * criminal' opportunities.* 
The results of this project are n/t yet available. Other efforts »have 
focused primarily on police cooperation with businessmen to provide im- 
proved security through better locks, do16rs and other entry/exit locations 
and devices. Kcwevej^ these latter largely concern the problem^ of burgl^ary 
rather than the more violent issue of armed robbery. 

In sh^t, urban areas and 'neighborhoods perceived to have concentrations 
of viol'fent crime have difficulty in attracting or retaining desirable 
employment sources and retail/commercial services; little is available, 
thus far, to remedy the problem. 

The following steps^and policy directions are recommended to address the 
' ole of violent crime 4.n generating vacant facilities and properties^: 

r Immediat#e Implementation 

1. A police unit 'a«d worlfshop to ass^ist and instruct^-Wlsinessmen and 
residents, on a neighborhood level, in' better security measures and 
cooperation in mitigating armed ^robbery as well as entry by burglars 

/ . 

2. A detailed^study of vacant property in two or more regions of 
t' Detroit to 'analyze and ^quantify the role of violent crime in 

generating^ vacancy . • ** 

f> 

For Longer-Term Consideration ^ " 

^ 1. , Funding to encoiJtage/reWard cooperation,, including redesign of 
facilities, ' to reduce ipppor tunities for violent crime. Perhaps 
block-grant, monies could be used for this proposal, at least a 
demonstration* proj ec.t . 

An ordinance providing for inspection and,' posfeibly, penalties for 
failure of property owners to secure their facilities against crime 
' ♦ (to minimun^ standards') . 
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* APPENDIX II; ^Survey of Previous Clty-Universlty- Contracts 



The section consists* of an* analysis of relations between Wayne State 
JUniversity and the City of Det/roi,t, the University of Michigan and 
the City of Detroit, and a City response to selected contracts with* 
the two universities. ' ^ . 

The following/' it^ms make up tHid, appendix: 

A. background and Evaluat;i^n of WSU-City Relations ^ 

1. Background ' , * ' 

2. Discussion 
J' 3, ' Conclusion 



B. Survey, of. Contracts 

1. Center for Instructional Technology^.^ 

1. Center for Urban StudLes^ 

3. Computing and Data Processing 

4. Education 

' 5. En<gineering 

6. Institute of Ger6ntology 

7. Institute of Labor ^d Industrial Relations 

8. Law School ^ ' ^' 

9. Liberal Arts 

10. Lifelong Learning ^ \ 

11. Medicine, I^ursing, Pharmacy 

12. Physical Education V 

13. Social Work 

14. Student Services 

15. Urban Extension (now College of Lifelong Learning) 
ie . . Other 

C. Survey of Urban-Related Research and Service Actiyify ' 

s : ^ 

1. Transportation . ' ' ^ 

2. Housiing 

3. Health 

4. Mental Healthy ' ' * , 

5. Public Service , ' - . 

6. Publi*c Service - Law Enforcement [ 

7. Ei\viroranent-Physical 

81* Business/B^onomy/Employment j 

9. CommunicatiShs 

10. Education ^ — 

11. Elderly ^ 
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12. / Ethnicity , ' . ' | 

13. Child Care and Development ^ 

14. Culture and Human-itles >^ 

15. General/Others * , ^ ^ • 

UrbaTTRelated ETissertatious: ,WSl/ 

.fiackground and ^Evi^uation of ^ of M-City Relations " 
• - , • ' * ' - 

1. -; Introductiqn * • ^--^ ^ 

2. Methodology o£ the Assignment ^ 

6. Confiern^ and Content of* the Retrieved Research 

'4. Operational and ^oli'^y^ Sag-&estions: 

5. Suiraning Up w^* . 

/ • ^ ^ f » . 

List * and Abstracts :'*U^of M/City ' ? 

City Response 'on 'Selected Contracts*with U' of M, W8U 

« 

1. Baclcground 

2. Methodology ' . • • - 

3. /Findings ^ 

4. Conclusions^ and Re^coiranendations 
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BACKGROUND AND EVALUATION OF WSU-CftY RELATIONS 



BACKGROUND: 



In response to instructions of a* March 31, 1977 memorandum entitled: 
"Progress ReRott - NSF Grant: University-City Consortium," a survey 
of contracts was conducte4. Wayjie State ^University' Of flee of 
Sponsored Programs Services made available to the -Center for l/rban 
-Studies a -ten year (1967-1977) compendium of their contracts, grants, 
/and agreements. TThree instructions were giv^n to the Center's 
|tesearchers who went through the materials: 'fi,rs£, select those con- 
tracts, grants., and agreeipents that Wayne St^te has- -h^ .with the 
City -of Detroit; second, record any urban-related contract Wayne *has - 
had with .a city^ state, or federal agepcty; *and third, ascertain the 
'most' f ^quent dcftiors ancf rec'ipients of urban-related contracts. 

' DISCUSSION ; ^' ^ ' * ^ f 

Wayne State Uqiversity has held ninety-tw6 (92) contracts dealing 
with a variety of urban aubjects, and fifty-nine (59) of these con- 
tracts, were awarded by the City of Detroit to the University (see 
attached table). The amount of 'contracts awarded during the 1*967-1977 
l>eriod total $6,040,137, with over one-half of this amount originating 
from the City of Detroit — $3,432,966. 

The Schoo-l of Medicine Urban Extension, the College of Lifelong. 
*Learning, the Center ^bx Urban Studies, and the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Pharmacy, ^Nursing, and Education are the most frequent recipients 
of urban-relateq contracts. Education, employment, economics, health 
and the aged w^e the most common *areas of research ^- each with six 
or more funde>r projects, 

AsJLde from the City of Detroit', the State of Michigan awarded 
thirteen (13) contracts an;i federal agencies awarded twenty (20), 
The most frequent federal agencies awarding urban-related con.€racts 
to the University include: , the U.S. Office*of Education (10), the 
U.S. Public Health Service (4), the U.S. Equal Employment Opportuni- 



ty Conynission (2), and other agencies such as HUD^HEW, etc. 



(4)', 



It should be noted that contracts awarded for urban ^educational 
programs, such as those for fellowships and casework training, were 
''excluded from the^survey. Additionally, most personnel services 
contracts were similarly omitted. The rationale for t^is decision 
was to focus the search on contractual relationships in which Detroit 
officials worked directly with academics in the study of problems of 
mutual interest.. Inclusion of these typeS of contracts would have 
qertainly increased the number and dollar amount of the awards, 
especially in the areaf of Medicine, Nursings and Social/Work. 
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For the purposes of illus^ation and examination, however, a few educational 
and personneJ. services -contracts are included in the surve$^. 

Several Way^e State departiaent^ teceived multiple renewals of their 
contracts. In the instances in which this occurred, the progranl is 
described anS recorded as being funded^nly' once*, and a cumulative totalV 
of the funds awarded for the entire 1967-1977 period is listed, 

CONCLUSION:- * . 



A survey of Wayne State University's contracts, grants, and agreements for 
1967-1977 yielded ninety-two (92) urban-related contracts- These contracts 
amounted to $6,040,137. There were a total of fifty-nine (59) Contracts 
with the. City of Detroit , and these awards accounted for $3,432,96i6 or 
one-half of the to'tal grailt monies for the 1967-1977 period. 



^ra^t 
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Urliin Retsted Coatracts: By WSU Department, by Sponsor,' Including Number of Contracts and Dollar Amounts (1967-1977) 

. ' (Suimnary of Mt)st Frequent^Donors and Recipiefits) 



WSD Department/ 


•City of 


Detroit 


State of Michigan 


Fed^eral 


Agencies 


TOTALS 




College/lMtitute 


V ■ 








U.S. Office 


o'f Education^^^ 












U.S. Equal 
U.S. Public 


Emp. 0pp. Comm. 
Health Serv. ^'-^ 
















Other (HEW, 


HUD, etc.)' ('^^ 


f 






Grants 


$ Amount 


# Grants 


$ Amount. 


¥ Grants 


' $ ^.Amount // 


Grants 


if Amount 


Ppn^pTv "fnT tlT"V)An 
Studies 




— 


1 ' 


50.000 






6 


514,667 


Computing & Data*^^ 

C^rt t'PT" 


2 


35,000 


1 




$ 




2 


35,000 


Education 


4 


152,823 


2 


190,808 


' -5(2) 


824.523 


11 


1,168,1-54 


Rniyl n p P 1^ j-iia 


2 


72,374 






l(a) 


65,000 


3 


137,374 


Institute of 










• 








Labor* & Indbs- 
trlal Relations 






— 

~" 1 


45.330- 


2(b) 


172.000' 


-3 


217,330 


^Institlite of ^ 
Gerontology 


• 








2(cl)- 


176.,654 


2 


176,654 


Liberal Arts 


5 : 


84,840 


5 


51,178 

i 


2(c) 
. .l(d) 


78,565 
4,500 ■ 


1 J 

T 




irfxzeiong Lreax^nin^ 


7 


404 2 35 


2 


^7.790 






9 


472,025 


Mediciqe <^ 




^ 144 142 


T , 

*\ 




^ 

. l(d) 


244,912 
4,990 


18 


J, 394,044". 


•i-J^: = r- 

Nursing 




% 148,694 










A 


148,694 


Pharmacy 




\' 88,830- 












- 88,830 


Social Work 


1 


61JiBf 


It 








1 


61,462 


Stfudeiit Services 










i;tsi — 


578.394 


4 


578,394 


Urban Extension 


9, 

r 


775,899 


2 


52,563 






11 


828,462 



• Source: Wayne State. University , Office of Research and Sponsored Program Services 
/ ' • June ^97/ ' , _ ' . ^ 
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SURVEY OF CONTRACTS 

NSF - City/University Consortium 
Wayne, State Ufliversity 
June 1977 



f 



^ ' CENTER .FOR INgTRUCTIONAL ^TECHNOLOGY 
? JX)NOR: New 'Detroit, *Inc.' 
'l. PERIOD: 9-l-75/8«31-76 



AMOUNT: $10,000.00 * / 
PRXnCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Ms, Regina O'Neal 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Inner-City, Freeway." These funds are awarded- 
to support the con.tinuS'd airing,- via Channel 56, of Inner-City Freeway, 
a 13 program, half-hour, biweekly, minority community television series. 
The primary goal of the series is ^o br^-ng viable minority programming 
'to the citizens. The series has brought education information, cultural 
expression an|d enter ta*inmei\t not onl)^ to its target audience*, but to 
the community at large. * 

' *Total 'funding to date is"" $41,860.00. As an ongoing program Inner-City 
Freeway has been the subj*ect of s,everal grants, the last of which is 
represented here. . • * 



CENTER FOR UftBAN> STUDIES 

iJONOR: Michigan Council for the AMOUNT: 
Humanities 



$3,385.00 



1, PERIOD: 10-1-74/1-31-77 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 



Dr. Gordon F. 
Knight * 



TITLE km OBJECTIVE: "Detroit Sub-Committee fer the Humanities, "t^ The 
focus of this project is to assist th^ i-fichigari Council for the 
^Humanities by establishing a Detroit Sub-Comm'lttee to assur.e the « 
dissemination of information regarding the Council's grants program to 
community groups and institutions throughout Detroit. - In addition,' the 
sub-committee will design, develop and distribute a supplementary 
brochure <&utlining the details of th^ program and including* specif ic 
instructions regarding gr^t guidelines. 

NOTE: , This program has 'been the receipient of 3 .^ajJlier grants. The 
latest renewal is ^represented here. Total funding to date is $29^,654.00, 
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CENTER FOR URBAN STUDIES ' ^ \ 

WfiOK: Team for Justice • AMOUNT: $25,607.00, 

' 

2,' PERIOD: 9-15-75/1-31-77 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR:, 

^ Ms. Sue SmoCk Research Asst. 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ''Project ^TJ^RT Evaluation.*' Project START 
(S^ervice. Together and Rehab ilitltioiV^fcgether) is concerned with the • 
. successful rehabilitation offenders sentenced to probation and/of 
parole after serving their;prison temrs. This agreement represents a 
sub-contract awarded to the Center for Urban Studi^es, Wayne State 
University, under the terms of a Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Grant, received by the Te^ for Justice. The Center will perfcfrm program 
assessment functions in three phases of the projeet: (1) study design, 
(2) information retrie\fal system, and ^(3) evaluation. The total contrac- , 
tual amount for the period indicated is $64,42^.00. ^ 



DONOR: National Science Foundation - AMOUNT: $25,20q.00 

PERIOD: l-l'lf>l(>-ZO-ll PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Mr. Ronald W. Haughton 
^ * . V.P. for Urban Affairs 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ^niversi'ty - Community Consortium." Vith the funds 
provided by this grant, a University-Community Consortium will^be formed to 
provide the mechanism , through which scholars and problem3 would be matched. 
The management systusm for the Consortium will be built around the established 
liaison th4.t exis t^^ between the Planning Department of Detroit, The Center 
for Urban Studies of Waynff State University, and the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan. ■ The research will 
/take the form of aftorts focused on specific City problems for whi^h there 
is some possibility for relatively quick action and implementation, ^ 

X)NOk: City of Detroit ^OUNT: $125,000.00 

PERIOD: 6-2-76/12-31-76 ^ PRIfJCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: ' 

- , • Dr. Richard Sirqaons, Jr.* 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ''Master Plan Consultation Project." This agreement 
rej)resent8 a sub-contract awarded through the terras 6f a Community Pe.velop- 
. ment Block Grant for fiscal year 1975-76 received by the City of Detroit^ 
from the United States Department of Housing and Urban Development (HtFD) . 
The University through the' Center ,for Urban Studies, Vi^l perform ..^^ 
activities for the purpose'of assisting the City in th^ formation and 
preparation of Clty*s policy and plans. These activities will consist 

ERIC > • 
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CENTER .TOR URBAN STUDIES 

♦ 

consultant and administrative services. The objectives^of 
the total project are the fostering, of community development 
activities' coordinated in A mutually supportive manner, the 
more.ratipnal utilization of land and other natural resources, 
.encouraging conmilnfty development activities whifch are consistent^ 
^with corapreheijsive local ^and area--wide development planning. 



DONOR: City of Detroit 
5 . PERIOD : 4-30-76 / 3- 15- 7 7 



AMOUNT: $222,000.00 

/ PRn^CIPAB INVESTIGATOR: 

Mr. John J. Musiai , ''Director 
Special Project^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Historic Resources Survey and Program 
Development." The purpose of this work is to* identify statis- 
tically, an^ through a pl^n, the historic, architectural, 
ar^fba^eological and conservation resources of the City of Detroit; 
and, to do this in such a way as to be a part of similar plan 
and of identifying resd\irces for the State of Michigan. This 
project will enable the State History Division and the City ot 
Detroit to identify^ these resources and to cpmplete Detroit's 
portion of the State Preservation Plan. In addition, this work 
will- allow the €ity to develop technicjues necessary for propei: 
implementation of conservation programs beyond the efforts already 
underway. Hdpefully, the results of this work can be included. in 
the overall development .and conservation plans of the City and be 
reflected in both the City's and 'the State's budgetaty activities. 



DONOR: City of Detrdit 

6. PERIOD: 7-1-^74/4-30-75 



AMOUNT: 



$25,566.00 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

' Mr. John J. Musial, Director 
Special. Pr<^jects 



/ 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "SociaT Planning Study for the Model ' 
Neighborhood Agency. " These additional funds will permit Wayfie ' 
State University to continue to provide a. person to spend a 
portion of his time as Detroit's Head Sociil Planning Analyst. ' - 
The cQffsultant, using social planning technique^ dnd skills, 
will: (a) analyze the effects -of/ existing institute policies 
on the lives of Model Neighborhood residents; (b) develop and 
Mcommend alternative policy proposals which could improve the 
quality^of the residents' lives; ^d, (d) develop arid recommend 
methods' of increasing residents' /participation in making 
institutional dfecisipns. This a/tendment brings the total 
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CENTER FORXURBAN STUDIES • -V* • 

contracto^l amount for' the^period indicated to $51,1^2. 

NOXE: ThisVprogram has been the recipient of 7 earlier grants. 
The latest^ \enewal''is represented here. Total funding .to the period 
indicated: $\o5,564.00. - 



DONOR: Oakland Counts 



PERIOD: 



•1-74/4-1-75 



40UNT: $32,980.00 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR : 

Richard Simmons, Jr. 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "A Small A^ea Employment and Population Fore- 
casting Model." This' project is/ involved with improving the methods 
of forecasting small area employment and' population for decision- 
making by local public planimig agenci^ as welT as pYivate'^sident'ial, 
commercial and industrial llnd developers^ Current' methodologif's §re 
not feuf f icient3,y reliable fcV these critical applications^ 




DONOR: Bank of the Commonwealth^ 
,8. -PERIOD: 2-1-70/^^-71 



40UNT: $15,000.00 

Principal investigator: 

R^ichard Strichartz 



This amei^ment 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Lacal Societal Indicators. 

pro^^des additional lurids for the compleTtion of a study bha^ill ^ 
provide an array of reliable information relative to the economy, 
social*mobility, alienation, pollution, housing, health, crime and * ^ 
other social and political problem areas in the urban •setting. 
Th$ cTbjective of thi^ project' is to be able to predict more effective^ 
and adjust to tfie consequences of accelerating tec!lnoii)gical and ^ > 
societal ^hange.. . 



pDNOR:^ B^nk of the Commonwealth AMOUNT: $6^,000. '00 
9. PERIOD: * 2-1-70/^-30-70 



RINCIPAl/ INVESTIGATOR:. 

Gross' ^. 



^.fie^ram M. 



TITLE AND OBJECTIV-E: "Local Societal Indicators/* To provide an array 
of reliable ioformation relative to 'economy, social molality, aliena- 
tion," pollution, housing, hea'lth, crime, and other social And political 
problem areas in-order to be abl^to more effectively predict and 
adjust to th^ 'cojl'sequences of accelerating tecVmological and societal 
change. 

' 13G ^ . 
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DONOR: St^Pte^ Michigan 
10. PERIOD:' lOrl6-69/l-31-70 



AMpUNX: $50,000.00 

PRINCIPAJ. INVESTIGATOR: 
Donald Oyerly- 



4 . 

These fund& are provided for the develrfp- 
t ^.pro'totype system, of socio-economic*^ in'dicators, at the 
ar^Lregional levels, under t^e direction of the*^Cent6r foi 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: 
ment of ^ 
state ar 

Urban. St|PL^s' for/the ^.period Octjober 16,J.969 through January' 
31, 19^70. ,The study will identify statewide and regional socio- 
economic 'data and develop system of ' indicators -that c^n 
fj^ciljitate the sy^ema^tic eyalqajiion o^ ongoing pro grains as *o 
well as' assist o^^olicv and program development at; the«^state 
level. - 



DONOR: City of Detroit-, • 
11.' PBRIOT:. '11-1-69/6-30-69 



AMOUNT: 



$5,000.00 



^RfNCIPAL lNVEST4fi4|J^: 

Donald Overly* 



TITLE'^^AND OBJECTIVE: These ftinds are proj^^ed for assistance 
in- spatial planning 'aiTalys'-ls' in ^connection with the City'*s 
Cbmprehensive City Detnonstration Program. • • 



PONQR'^: C^ity*pf Detroit ,^ 



AMOUI^T:^ $87,101.00 



12. ^^EglOD: >l;-6872-28-69" 



PPNCIPAL^^N»sriGATOR : 
Donald pverljr ^ 

TLE-^ANfi bBJECTtVE: Tbe.sfe funds are pr^ided 'tWr a §tudy 
entitled: ^^'Atvalysis^ of New 'Requirements 'f^r Technical Aid 
; in J^glice Vork / ' 




CQMPUTI^<g AND DATA PROCESSING 



ity^of Detroit 




AMOUNT: - $10,000.00 



PERIOD^ .7-r-69/J-l-70. 



PRINqiPAL INVESTIGATOR: ^ 
^ •^'T)r. Walter^offman * 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: * These funds'^'^S^ provided for computihg- 
services for tHe Community RenewaM^rog,ram. * This program has* 
rajso been tl^§^6ceipient of 2 earlier grants.- With this 
contract, total fundihg to 'the period indicted has been 



'$30,000.00. 
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COMPUTING AND DATA PROCESSING 
DONOR: TALUS 



AMOUNT: $10,000.00 



2. PERIODv 1-3-69/11-3-69. 



TITLE AND, OBJECTIVE 
and land use stu 




d6nOR: TAI.US 

,3; PERIOD: 7-l-T8/12:i31-68 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR^'' 
Dr, Walter Hoffman - 
w 

hese funds are provided for a transportation 



AMOUNT: . $15,CfO0.'00 ' 

PRINCIPAL' INVESTIGATOR: 
Dr. Walter Hoffman 



Ti:fLE AND OBJECTIVE:. These funds are provided for ar program enj:itled, 
"TransportatJ.6n and Laj|d Us^ Stud)|t*' ' " 



Dl)NOR: City of Detroit 



AMOUNT V * $25 "TOO. 00 



1i 

125 fUOC 



4. "PERIOD:, ^ 5-27-65/5-27-&6..; 



PRINClPAt ];NVESTIGAT0R: Variou^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE:, These funds are provided for rpl^rdh services 
involying the use of computers and data processing equipnjent in the ' 
Un4^eifsity jPoApq^ing Center . ^ . * 



'■ft 



EDUCATION 



DONOR: 



Detroit Public Sc' 



"KopLs^ 



PERIOD: 9-15-76/8-14-77 



AMOUNT: ^ $26,250.00 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; 

4i 



Robert C. HeA4erhan, Assoc* ?rofeslsor 



• TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ^ -'Training ahd Evaluation in Career .Education.^; 
This contract is awarded to reimburse Wa^ne State University, Division 



of Te^jftier Education. College, of Eduction,* for consultaitt^^expertise 
^^T^^jjt^^^ the%reas of eval\jat4.on, curriculum de^^lopkeQt 
cflbrarfetefials deVelopmentTf or the Detroit Publ^ic Schools 



' ahd sewic 

^UrriClRnUr UJCII.d.XclX9 ucv^xu^^uicliu. JLU^ .^^^^ UOL.IUa.L. JT^UUX^J.!: Ot^ilUUXtt "^x.^ 

V . project, PccuqatjLonal- and Adult Educati&n Branch tp,pemona|trate ^u^egis- , 
ful ^Career 'Educatfon Practices' ig A 'l^rge l{rban Setting l'^, fund fid by tHe. . 
^ .Michigan Department of ficiucattom. Such services wii:, be^provided I 

during and throughout four major. stages of frfie projeiC: (!') needs assess- 
m€;nt; (2)^training prograip development; ' (3) implementation, and' (4) . 
*• ^ evaluation. ' / . * . . ♦ - , V . 4 . 
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ED UCATION ' ' ^ 

DONOit: * City of Detroit, • AMOUNT:^ $1(56 , 7 0 3 . 00 

Board of Education ' ' 

2 PERIOD: ^-13-J6/6-13-77 * PRIHCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Professor Fred S. Cook, Div.Head 

I TITLE XnD OBJECTIVE: "Distributive Office. Intensified, Training . 
^ (DO-IT)." The purpose of this program is to operate a Senior 
Intensified Prograyi in the Detroit Public Schools to t^ain and 
place special needs-disadvantaged students in entry^ level jobs 
a'S clerk- typists, clerk-stenographers and salespersons. The 
4)etroit Board of Education has received funding 'from the 
V, State of Michigan Department of Edilfcation for this program and 

- ' through the terms of this contract,, it has been agreed that 

Wayne State University will perform and. complete the educational 
program. 

DONOR: City of Det-tftt, AMOUNT: $^5,840.00 

Department df Heal^th 

3. PERIOD: 7-1-76/6-30-77 PRINClfMl'.INVE5q:iGAT0R: 
. ' * ^ Professor Louis J. Cantoni 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ' "Rehabilitation Counselor Training • 
Program." Thro^h'this agreement, three graduate students will 
be assigrtfed .to 'fhe Vocational'Rehabilitation Unit' at Herman 
Kiefer- Hos0tal substance abuse facility to function primarily 
as Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor Assistants. With this 
renew4l, the total contractual amount i^ $63,360. NOTE: This 
program has been the recipient of 2/earlier grants. Total 
. funding to period indicated: $47,520.00. 




t 



DONOR- 



U.S. Of f ice, of , Edocatton AMOJJNT: $4*8,375.00 



4 PERBfTD- 7-1-76/6-30^77 PRINCIML INVESTIGATOR: 

__j_r,_. . Anna Marie. Hayes, Assoc. Prof. 

• ^ 

tItLE/AND OBJECTIVE: "Training Institute for Desegregated 
Education." fhe primary goal of Project TIDE (Training 
Institute for -Desegregated Education) is to provide technical 
assistance and follow-up, services to the Detroit Region I 
School District as a means of alleviating certain specific 
problems associated with desegregation based on race of national 
origin and desegregation based on sex. The specific goals 
inclutie development ^ policies and guidelines to insure that 
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•students are treated without discrimination on the basis of race or 
sex with equal access to and participation--iff course offerings and 
extra-curricular activities, including competitJ.vfe^ athletics, and 
revision or development of curricular techniques to eliminate/race and 
sex' stereotyping iff- educational materials. This award represents the 
secdhd year of support with a total of $645,829. 



DONOR: Detroit Public Schools AMOUNT: $59,634.00 ^ ^ 

School District 

5. PERIOD: Vl-76/6-15-76 ^ * PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOft: 

^ Professor Ronald V. Urick 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Detroit Teachers Expectation In-Sfervice Project." 
Through the terms -of this agreement, Wayne State 'University will conduct 
an in-service , training program for teachers and aidmin||ptrators on 
teacher expectation and teacher behavior . Included it) the goals to be 
achieved through the activities of "the partlcip^ants ^re: ' (a) increased 
understanding by the partlcdpants of.t^e dynamics of relationships 
betweA teacher expectation^, teacher -behavior, and student "behavior ^ ^ 
and learning; (b) increased awareness l?y each participant of his/her . 
classroom b.ehavior as reflected in data„ collected ffom a sampling of that 
behavior; and (c) increased under;sita|i4lSTg by participants of the 
professional self -renewal strategy fortHfe improV^ent of teaching ' T 
behaviors . , - . ^ ' 

*^ ' ' r 

*D0NOR: Michigan Dept . ^f EducatibV'T 'AMOUNT: $4^f>16.00 

6. . PfiRIOD: 11-3-75/6-30-76 ' .PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOj|^ ^ 

^ y^'^^^^"^^ " J^ss-^ l^ennedy 

TITLE^AND OBJECTIVE: ''C^^er for Professi^al Growth and Develop- 
ment." The primary gP-al of ^ the Center *f or Professional Growth and 
Development is the sub^statjtial improvepent of the quality of teaching " 
and level of achievefment ^ of children in schools in the metropolitan 
are^ of Detroit-. This ^liendnent- iis rfede to i^ef lect the release of the 
funds remaining of tly $375,600 appropriated by the'State Board* of 
Education >for this projfect/ ,\ , 
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DONOR: -City of Detroit, Board AMOUNT: $17,280.00 
of .Education 



7. PERIOD: 7^-74/9-30-75 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: • 

Dean Edward Simpkins 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE? ''Career Training for School Para- 
Prof es^sionals . " Amendment of this subcontract will allow the 
Detroit Public Schools para-pfof essipnals currently enrolled 
in this program to takeadditional college course worit in an 
effort to maximize the number of Career .Opportunity PAjgram « 
enrollees who will complete requirements^leading toward a 
baccalaureate degree,^^The funds for the School Board program - 
^ for para-pfof essionals are being provided by a grant from the 
U.S. Office Of Education, CaMer -Opportunity Program. With this 
amendment, to^l contractual amount for the^period indicated 
is $105,476. • , -J ^ ^ 

f . - • . 

DONOH: Detroit Board of ^Education AMOUNT: $13,000.00 

8. PERIOD: • 9-5-73/6-30-74 ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. Guy Doyle 

T^JLE AND OBJECTIVES: "Supervisory Services for Project Impact.' 
The purpose of this agreement is to give supervisory aid to the 
Detroit Board of Education in-^administeri^g their Project Impact. 
The University will also serv^ as a recruiting agency and an in- 
service training' mechanism for ten school psychology interns. 



DONOR: Michigan ^pt. of Labor AMOUNT: $20,000.00 

' Mich. Econ. Opportunity Office ' 

9. PERIOD: 9-1-72/^-30-73 PRIJ4CIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Mrs. Necia Coker, Director 
/ , • .Head Start Suppl. Training 

TI'h.E AND OBJECTIVES: '^Project Head Start - Supplementary 
Ti;^ining.'' This training program provides college education 
and training to Head Start personnel.' Renewal of the grant 
-will enable Wayne State University and a corrsortiuiir *of five 
other institutions to continue to enhance the education of ^ 
Head^ Start persopnel, thereby providlftg better services and 
ex^iences for, ^htldren enrolled in Project Head Start.- 
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EPOtATION • , 

DONOR: U.S. Office of EducatioQ 
10- PERIOD:." 3-24-70/8-31-72 



AMO 



ifNT: 



$130,000.00 



PRINCIPAL fNVESTIGATOR:. 
• ^ \ ^ ^ . \ ^ Brooks ^ith, Chairman 

' ' '* ^ , ^ Elementary Education 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: '^W.S.U. - Detroit Public Scliools 'T' Prbject.'' 
The Training of Teacher Trainer^ Project is concerned with the adequacies 
^nd inadequacies of person^ who te^ch and supervise prospective teachers. 
TwQ main obj'ectives of this program are: (1) to strengthen the perform- 
ance , of teacher frainers, and (2) to effect school system and university 
changes in content, methodology and polic^eg relative to improving the 
preparation of teacher Jrrainers and trainers of teacher trainers. 



DONOR: Dettoip/Public School^ 
•11/ PERIOD: 8U9-71/5-3l-# 



AMOUNT: .$8,350.-00 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. Thomas W. Coleman, 'Chairman 
Spec- Educ. & Vocat. Rehab. 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Detroit Public Schools Proposal ^to Attract- and 
Quality Special Education Teachers." The Detroitr Public Schools, in 
cooperation with the Special Education Department is recruiting candi- 
dates from its surplus teacher P9ol for intensified training in Special 
Education, the ^nd of this project, which will be one year's v 

duration, the candidate will be qualified for full State approval as 
special education teachers. ' Special emphasis will /be placed on 
recruiting male teachers to relieve the shortage in the vocational edu- 
cation facet' of Special Education. This avard represents the first . 
intsallroent on this grant. 



DONOR: Educational Projects, Inc. 
12,. PERIOD: 9-1-71/5-31-72 



AMOUN'Pf*- $30,642.00 . ' 

PRINCIPAL ^NVESTIGATOg: 
» ^Misrs Necia B. Nembhard, Director 



Head Start Suppl. Training 
y Program, Education 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Project Head Start." The He^d Start Program 
seeks to expose disadvantaged pre-school children to both educational 
ajad' cultural activities that will enable them to better cope with a 
"formal educational . environment. This agreement provides for a training 
program for teachers involved 'in^he' He^d' Start program. N 
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EPjjCATION . • • . . 

s 

DONOR: U»S. Office of Education AMOUNT: " $180,511.00 . . ( • 

13* PERIOD: 5-15-71/6-30-72 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR:* 

Mr. James C. Moore,. Director 



Upward Bound Program 

'TITLE AND OBJ^GTIVfe: "Upward Bound."' The purpose of the Upward 
Bound Program is motivation towards a college educ^ tjj^fe for 
secondary school students, who have been handi cappeiB^^he i r ^ 
studies by economic, cultural, and educational def fc^ncies*. 
Emphasis placed on fecial edu(^ation and counseling during the 
summer-residential P»e with follow-up clasps, tutorial sessians, 
counseling^ and cultural enrichments outingv^onducted during the 
regular academic year. ^ , * • ^ ^ 

NOTE: This progfram has also been the recipient of« 4 o^^ergrants 
since 4-16-66. With this cor 
period indicated has been $1, 



since 4-16-66. With this contract, the total funding to thev 

.,234,840.00. ' \ 



DONOR: Educational Projects, Inc. AMOUNT:- $9,912.00. 

14. PERIOD:' 6-23.-71/8-31-71 ^ PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

. ^ ^ * * Miss Necia Nembhard, Director 

Head Start Suppl. Training 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Project f^ead Start." The Head Start Pro- 
gram seeks to expose disadvantaged pre-school|children to both 
educational and cultui^^f activities that willynable them to 
better cope, with a formal educational environment. This award 
'provided fo^ a summer training^ program for teachers involved in 
the Head Start Program. 

DONOR: %etroit Public Schools TWOUNT: $87,541.00 . ' 

ft 

15. PEI^IGD: 9-I6-69/6-3O77O 'PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Dt. John Childs 

'* ^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE:" These funds are -prov^ided for a program of . 
instruction entitled: ^ "Training Spanish-Speaking Teachers." 



DQNOR: U.S. Office of Education AMOUNT: $20,637.00 

16. PERIOD: 7-34^6^7-31-69 . PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: ^ 

Genevieve M. Case^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTiyE: These funds are provided for the institute 
entitled: "Piit^lc Library^ervice to the Black Urban Poor." 
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DONOR: Detroit .Public Schools 
PERIOD : • 4-aO-^9 / 6- 20^6# 



N 

f AMOUNT: $13,715,00 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 
Dr. John Childs 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: %ese funds are , provided for thfe training of 
teachers in Behaviorally Planned Instructions, under the direction^ of 
Dr. John Childs, College of Education, for the spring quarter - 1969, 
Behaviorally Planned Instruction envisionrs a change in the t^^cher'^ 
role fA)Tn that of major time spent in group instruction to major time 
spent diagnosing, prescribing, and planning for individualized 
instruction^- The project will lead to a new structuring of the 
curriculum, organization, and teaching styles of the prarticipating 
schools* 



DONOR: U^S. Office of Education 



17 • PERIODS: 6-6-69/6-14-69 



AMOUNT: - $85,000.00 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 



•Prof. .Genevieve M. Casey 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for an institute , 
entitled:- ''Public Library Serv;lce to Black Urban Poor," undej: the 
direction of Professor Genevie\^e M. Casey^ Department of Library Science 
Education, College of Education, for the period June 6, 1969 through 
June 14, 1969. ^ 



ENGINEERING 

§ 

DONOR:. . City of Detroit v 
1. PERtOD: 10-15-75/1-15-77 



AMOUNT: $6,147.00 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: * 

Asst. Professor Francis £• Pionka 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Research pn Productivity Measurement System for 
Administration Services - Purchasing Mana^ment." In this project, ^ 
the City of I^jBtrdit and Wayne State Univerity are conducting a national^ 

^purchasing research effort to determine the state-of-the-art for 
purcfi&sing measurement systems with emphasis on and state govern- 

ment. The research involves the ^development o^ approximately eight »^ 
in-depth case studies, an intensive literature search and over 200 • • 
in-depth questionnaires, mostly £or cities and aXates. j/ith these 
additional funds, the total conferacjtual amount for the*Jieriod indicated 

' Is $72,374. • * ^ . , 
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ENGINEERIljK; -* 

> 

iwNOR: U.S. Office of Education AMOUNT: $65^,000.00 

2. PERIOD: 4-1-72/6-30-73 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGAT(Ml: . 

. Assi stant 'Dean A S tephen (r • 
I Davis \ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: '*Wayne State University Environmental 
Education Summer Institute." This is a six-week progi^sun wjiich 
will enable the participants' (faculty. of the junior ^nd com- 
munity colleges in the Midwest) to instruct two-year students 
.in an environmental curricuKtm which is as relevant as possible- 
to the needs of the students/ primarily disadvantaged, from" the 
inner cities of the Midwest. • 



DONOR: New Detroit, Inc. AMOUNT: $28,485.00 ' 

3., PERIOD: ^-1-69^/6-30-70 {PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

. Dean Charles Joiner 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for a study' , 
entitled "Detroit Building and Health Codesr" 



INSTITUTE OF GERONTOLOGY * . 

DONOR: Administration on *Aging AMOUNT: $129,090.00 

1. PERIOD^ 9-30-76/9-29-77 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Asst. Professor Jas. J. Dowd 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: Socialization to Old Age in aA Urban Area: 
The 'Effects of FormaJ. Training and Informed- Contact." This 
research project wl,ll investigate the variety of socialization 
' * opportunities available to different subgroups within a 

population of middle-aged and older urban residents. A ma^jor 
obj§ctive of this researcKj^ill be to evaluate the relative 
impact upon successful ad^tation to old age of the various 
sofciaiization' experiences. Expected products include papers that 
continue the conceptual extension of socialization theory to the - 
latter half of the life' cycle and specify the empirical relation- 
ships between the status defitting variables of soclo-econpmic 
status, sex and race with th^ availability and utilization of 
socialization opportunities. Expected results also include 
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^ reports to policy makers and practitioners evaluating the present 
role of -conBDunlty services and government programs in effecting 
successful^^justments to old a'ge and proposing, if necessary, dif- 
ferent tewiniques of govetnment involvement, * 



DONOR: Adiplnistration on Agiug 
2. PERIOD: 9-1-5-76/9-14-78 



AMOUNT? $47,546,00' 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 
Professor Chas, J, 
Co-Director 



Parrish, 

0 ' 



TITLE AND ^Q^JfiCTIVE: -"Salary Reimbursement - Saadia Greenberg," 
Dr, Sadia Greenberg will serve as a social science .research analyst 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, t^e Division of 
Research and Analysis in the Administration on Aging, Through the terms^ 
of this award, Wayne State University will be reimbursed Dr,' Greenberg' s 
salary fipr the service period- Or- Greenberg has extensive, background 
in the ^ifeld of aging and ex^Serience in social -science research 
methodology, research design, sampling and measurement. He will 
apply t^is background and experience in the review, development, . V 
monitoring and assessment of project proposal's submitted to,'*or funded 
by, the 'Administration on <^ging in the area of research, 

\ 



INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS * 

*Many cQnttects- are awarded to University of^ Wiqhigan* in their areas of 
research/ SEE FURTHER: Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
category in University . of Michigan urban related contract search. 



lX)NbR: •U,S, Equal Employme*ht Opportunity 
Commission 



AMOUNT: $47^,500.00 



1 . PER lOD : 6- 30-6 7 / 6- 30-68 



t>RIl^CIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 
Ronald W, Haughton 



^^'^ TITLE AND OBJECTIVE? These funds are provided for research and inves- 
tigation into patterns of discrimination by employment, \ 



er|c 
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INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS % 

■ . ' " — ^ 

DONOR: MESC AMOUNT: $45,330, 00 

2. FERIOD: 771-66/7-1-67 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

^ Ronald W. Haughton 

/title and OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for a study 
. entitled, "Estimating Unemployment in Sub-Areas of a Standard 
Me tnropoli tail Area." * 



DONOR: U-,S. Equal Opportunity AMOUNT: $125,000,00 
Commiss 

3, PERIOD: l-i-f>5 1 !-!-(>(> PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOft: 

Ronald W. Haughton 

» • ♦ • 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: The^e funds are provided fqr research 
and inv^gtj^atii^ns into patterns of discrimination in raployment. 



LAW SCH00I\ 

DONOR: 'Council on Le^al Education AMOUNT: $13,000.00 

for Professional. ^ ' ^. 

Responsibility 

1 • ^ \ ' 

PERIOD: 9-1-72/8-31-V3 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: ^- 

( * ^ ^ . Assist, Dean Paul D, Borman 

/ . ^ ' 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Clinical Education Program." This grant con- 
tinues the\program^or seventy-five law students in clinical legal 
aid involving representation of indigent 'defendants . Both seminars 
and experience as student defenders are included in this program. 
These students not only receive practical legal experience, but also 
provide a serv^^a— to -indigent residents of Detroit, 



I^ISmL ARTS . ' " \ 

DONOR: Vich. Dept. of Ubo& ^ AMOUNT: $4,011.00 

1. PERIOD: 6-1-76/1-31-77 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. John Mattila, Economics 
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TITLE AND ggJECTIVE: "Phase B - Structural Unepployment Study." The 
tasks .to bjB^ conSptHtrcd by the terms of this contract renewal are arf 
, extension' of work (Phase A) completed last year- The purpose of the 
1;asks to be performed is to revise and update the Phase A study ,on the ^ 
exteat and character of structural unemployment for significant 
denographic/itidustry/occupational groups within the Stat^ of Michigan ^ 
and the Detroit area. Total contractual amount for the period indicated Sj| 
is currently, $16,011/ , - ' 



DONOR: /Detroit American Revolution 
Bicentennial 

2. PERIOD: 4-1-76/8-31-76 



AMOUNT: $3,50(r.00 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. Rodabe Bharucha-Reid, 
Environmental^ Studies 



ANl/^B 



TITLE ANETdBJECTIVE: "Women in tlte- Urban Environment." These funds 
are awarded -in support of the conference entitled: "Women in the 
Urban Environment." This conference integrated the historical role 
and status of women with theiji^resent , past .and future positions. 

< 



DONOR: Detroit-Wayne County Community 
Mental Health Centers 

3. PERlOOi^ 8-16-V6/8-16-77 



AMOUNT: $26,565.00 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: - 

Asst. Prof. Annette' U. 
Psychology 



Rickel, 



Tl^E AND OBJECTIVE: "Proposal Development Community Mental Health 
Centers." The primary objective of , this project is to develop, in 
concert with conmimity organizations and service-providing agencies, 
fomial proposals fdir comprehensive Community Mental Health Centers in 
bothVthe Detroit Eakt and People's Place (Central Detroit) catchment. 



areas 



DONOK: U.^. PublicWalth Service 
4. PERIOD: ^ 7-1-76/^-30-7^ 



ERLC 



AMOUNT: $33,961.00 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: \ 

Pro^. J. Rqgg Eshleman, 
Cha irma n , i o 1 o gy 



TtTLS AND \)BJECTIVe\ "Studies of Adaptation Among the Eld||^y." This 
grant is aVenewai of a Research Scientist Development Aw^rd to ,Prof . 
Eva F.' KahaW' This \parti\:ular. study is an outgrowth of earlier^ 



. / 
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studies completed by Dr. Kaha^a which demonstrated the impor- 
tance of congruence between environmental characteriistics and 
iieeds of aged individuals in effecting well-being, mental and 
physical health. The major portions of adaptation and continued 
training in st^.stics, methodology, and, recently, in legal 
aspects of ag^ng. The major thrust 'of this inyesMgatien dlQring 
the forthcoming year will be on* data coding and data analyses. 
With th±^ renewal, the total support provided Dr, Kahana is 
$106,722, • ^ ' 



DONOR: Mich. Dept. of -Labor AM)UNT: $12^000.00 

5/ PERIOD: 6-1-76/11-30-76 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. John Mattila, Economics 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Phase B Structural Unemployment Study." 
The taks to be completed . through th^ terms of this contract 
is an extension 'of work (Phase A) completed earlier this year. 
The piirpose of the tasks to be performed 'is to revise and update 
the Phase A study on the extent ^d character of structural 
utl^mploymentaifcor significant (demographic/industry/occupational 



groups with^P^he State of Michigan and the Detroit area< 

DONOR: Mich. Council for the AMOUNT: $9,720.00 - 

Humanities 

6. -PERIOD: 3-9^76/8-31-76 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Asst. Prof. Rotiabe Bharucha-Reid 
* « Environmental Studies 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Conference on Women in the Urban Environ- 
ment: Pa^t and Present." These funds are awarded ^in support 
of the conference entitled: "Women in the Urban Environment - 
Past arid Present" to be held at Wayne State University 
June 11-13, 1976. this conference "will att^pt to integrate' 
the historical role and status of woAen with their present 
* posit;>on. ' * ' ^ , 1 

DONOR: City of Detroit AMOUNT: $21,000.00 

V ^ 

7. PERIOD: 9-6-75/6-30-76 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

•Prof. JoHn Mattila', Econ. 

TITLS and OBJECTIVE: ."Indifetfial Location Study*" The City of 
Detroit has received an Economic Development *an4 Planning 
Grant for the purpose of providing a comprehenrtve atialysis of 
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« ' Detroit's economy by analyzing areas of the -local 'economy iipt els)*- 
whUre analyzed in order, to complete Detroit's Economic Master *Plan. 
\hrough the 'terms of this agreement, the University's Department of 
^j^^onomics, under jthe direction, of Professor Matt^a, will perform and 
evaluate analyses Df intra-regional and inter-regional trends of 
QB(^lpyment and employment location and financial markets which effect 
Detroit. ^ ' _ 



DONOR: Mich. Dept. of Labor 
8. PERIOD: 10-1-75/1-15-76. 



AMOUNT: $40,157.00 



If 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR ^ 

Asst. Prof. Robert C. Dauffenbach 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Analysis of Structuraff" Unemplo^ent in Michigan 



sent in Michigan .j^ . 
The purpose of this- agreement is to obtain and analyze descripti^vneK^y^ 
and quantitative information on the extent and character of 
structural unemployment for significant demographic /industry/occupation 
groups within the State of Michigan and the Detroit area. ^ /• 



DONOR: City of Detroit 

9. PERIOD: 9-1-74/8-31-75 



AMOUNT:^ flO,000.00 

PRI^lCIPAL INVESTIGATOR:. 

Asst. PVof. Robt. C. 



Da^f f enbach 



^'TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Evaluation of the Detroit Producti\^ity Center." 
The City of Detroit is currently^ ejabarking on, a new adventuT?e<n - 
local government administration: the egtablishpent of an In-house 
Productivity Center with the plilpose of designing, modifyling, and" - 
implementing programs for more- efficient utilization of available 
resources. .This contract provides for tHe establishment of an Evalu- 

. ation Committee to be staffed by Wayne State, University%rofessional 
personnel. The Evaluation Committee will be responsible for the^ 
conduct of on-site investigations of Productivity Center projects, 
documentation of research ^results, and compilation of a final teport. 

" " ■ - '} • • -•' ' , 

AMOUNT! : ^ $35,596.^0 . . • ' 



DONOR: Ford Foundation 



10.' PERIOD: 9-1-73/5-30-74 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. Eleanor P. Wolf 
Sociology * * 



TITLE AND OBJS;CTIVE: "^n Exploratory Case: Study in the Use of- 
Social Sciisnce Research Datar in Court Decisions Involving School 
Se'gregation. " The examination antj- evaluation of social science 
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• research materials which w^re utilized In the course of a islngle ^ 
* bu€» apparently crucfal case of school desegregation, that of flie , 
r Detroit Public' Schools, will be made possible wlth:.t:ne funds 
< provided by» the grant Als, will be approached with no attetoi^j^^ 
' to questfon the legitimacy, of the use of this data ad an element 
. in judlcj.al decision-making, but Tathei; to reveal thfe possible 

.problems. Involved in the, communication and utilizatioh of re^^arch 
^ findings ^om the sbcilal sciences and thus contribute to ttie 
^ '4^veiopftentL'i>f motenef f ectlve procedures* 



V 



' Mlch*Coi 



DONORt .Southeast Mic^^Council • AMOUNT: - $14^Q«i.OO 

of Genrernmenfs ' * > 

11. PERIOD: 4-1-73/6.-3P-73 '^PRINCIPAL INVBSTIGAISR:' 
- . ' - . \' • Assoc. Pr6f. Eugene D;. 

' ! ' • Perle, Urban Plaaning 

fITLE AND) bfiJECTIVfl: ' "Conttact for t^roffesslpnal Services." 
This cbntract will support a stucfy of the Southeast Michigan * 
^ jnetrjiapgj,ltan region in* a previously neglected are^ of a4!tidy.>#% 
^ Jt will explore -the* characteristic^ of social groups , the.dls- 
' trlfeution of. certain problems within them, and the relationships 
. of the twd to Mecif ic geographical Ipcationsy By grouping 

areas, wltR "sianiler 'characteristics and by contrasting 
flotations with different ^distributions^ of these characteristics, 
it should provide urgently needed Informat'ion and soi^e clues ' 
^ to meaningful public policy 'in tl\e^ ap^oach to perceived 
♦.problems. ' • ' ^ _ * * ' "^^ i 

^ ' • * • ' *^) 

^^NOR:' 'jaity of Detroit ' AMpUNT: $11,J?90,00 r ' 

12. PERIOD; ll-;i:9-72/6^30-7^ . PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

' * Assoc* Prof, Eugene D. P^rle, 

Urban Pratininig 

fiXLE Alft| OBJECTIVE* '''The Socio-Economic Str^ctare of Southeast 
MichiganTVv This contract provides ijunrds* f or 'a study of tfie, /f, 
charactet4stl#;s of ''social groups, the distribution of certain 
qualftlfes 'and^.^roblfems within ^them and the relations of the 
pharacteristlcs and problems to specific geographical locations 
within Sod t?heas.t Michigan • The objective of Jthls re^jsarch is 4 
•to uncoVejj the basic socio-economic structural dimertiions of 
4 v^^" * * variat^njjj^r. Southeast Michigan. - ' \ 
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DONORf U.S, Public Health Service * ^AMOUNir $7,396.00 . ^ 

• ' . ' • • ' . . ^ * ' 

13. PERIOD: lf-iWVlO-3t-73 PRINCIPAL' INVESTIGATOR: 

j , Assoc. Prof. Eva Kahana', 

' Sociology' 

TI-rt^liND OB-JECTIVE: "The Role* of fiomes for the Aged in Meeting 
/ < Commonlty Needs." This amendment*' provides additional funds for 

' Dr .^Cah^uia ' s survey of coBimunity agencies which perve the aged. It 
is expected that impftw^d services for the agfed in Detroit Will 
result from the^f indiijgs -of ttils research. 

.ilDONOR-r'^U.S. Public Health Service AMOUNT: %ll,i9b.00 

14. PERIOD: 9-1-71/8-31-72 " PRINciPAL'^INVESTICATOR: 

^ ^ Prof.. Eva Kdh^na, Sociolo^ 

• ' f V 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Roles of Hoifles for the Aged in Meeting 

• Community Needs." This study is .designed tcPgein a JJetter under-^ 
^standing of the relationship between sef'vice needs and utilization of 
Oilasicy suppqrtive, and institutional serviceg^by the urban aged. 

/Needs of the ajed arfe beln^ considered ia terms of the-lntefactdon 
between personal ndeds, characteristics, and assets, and social inter- 
actiM into a supportive network. 



«NOR: Natl. Assoc. of Schoofs of - AMOUNT: >$8,400.00 ^ 0 
Public if fairs & Adminis£rat ion ^ • 9 

PE^ij;^: 



Public Affairs & Adminis£ration 

1^. PEl«j;jD: 9-1-71/8-31-72 ^ ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR:' 

Assoc. Prof. Leonard A. ^ 
Stiteitaan^ Political Science 

TITLE VnI> objective/' "NASPAA Urfcan Administation Fellows Program." 
The Urbah. Fellowship Program is an* educational program for minority 
group^raduate and advanced undergraduate students. Fellows gain 
expipRnce as interns in a nmnber of organizations involved in shaping 
the ^futurje 'of Detroit. 

DOSOR: .State ^ Michigan AMOUNT: $16,10^.00 

16; PEJRtOD: ,6-25-71/6-24-72 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

\- ' " " Prof.* Robt. J. Kastenbaum, 

• , * . Psychology 



of " " ^ 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Psychological Strength^ of the Black Urban Aged." 
\ The purpose of this grant is to compare the Black Urban Aged with other 

ERIC . . . " • -j^ ^ 
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social groups with respect to 6oth social life-support systems 
and personal strengths. What i*esearchers hope to^learn from 
this 'study shbyld be helpful' in stimulating further attention 
to the Inugr world and to the positive cttaracteristics of the 
Black Urban^ Aged* 



DONOR: Detroit Edison Co, 'AMOUNT: $1,600.00 

Evening News Aasoc. ^ . 

Ford Motor Co, ° - 
"Manufacturers National Bank ^ 



V 



17, PERIOD: /5-25-71/5-24Hr2 PRINC^WNVESTIGATO* 

Mattila, Economics 

TI'n.E ^ftlD OBJECTIVE: "Detroit Metropolitan Income Study,". 
This award represents eqqal grants from the donors of $400 
' , . eacfe^'for support* of a study that will investigate^.t;he past, 

' pri^ent, and future economic climate in the Detroit Metro- 
* politan ar^a, " - . * 

0 ; DOHOR: Housing and Urban ^ AMOUNT: $4,500,00 

^ ' Development 

^' 18. PERIOD: 10-1-67/6-31-68 PRINCIPAL .INVESTIGATOR: 

P|^f , John M, Mattilla 

TITLE AN1\ OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided to establish a 
^ ' graduate fellowship, in the Department of Urban Planning. 

DONOR: MichjfDept, of; Economic AMOUNT: $8,917,00 
Expansion 

19. PERIOD: 11-15-65/8-15-66 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: .^^^^ 

Prof, John M. Mattilla 

* TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These .funds are provided for T study 
entitled: "Growth oT Employment in Michigan Cities." 

. * i ^ ^ ^ . 

DONOR: ' City of Detroit , AMOUNT: $31,850,00 , • 

% ' ' ' 

20. PERIOD: 6*1-67/6-1-68 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Dr, Ross Stagner, ' ^ * 

^ ^ ^ * Psycfiolqgy 

«' . 

' TITLE AND OBJEC^IVR: Thes6 funds are provided to continue 

a clinical psychology trainees program, • 

« •r?'- ■ ^ • 

1^3 \ X 
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DONOR: City of Detroit AMOUNT: $10*000.00 

21. PERIOD: 6-l''66/'6-l767 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

^ , ' * : - ' . Dr. Chas. Solley, 

• * Ps^hology 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are ptovided to establish a clinical 
psycholpgy trainees" progrffln. * • 

liFELQNG LEARNING " ' ^ . ' 

' ^'^ 

" DONOK: Mich. Department of Education AMOUNT: $28,000,00 

\ • 

i: .PERIOD: ^ * ^ PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORu 

Prof. Hartford Smith, Jr. 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ^ "Career Development Services for American Indiana 
in the Inner City of De^troit." The general objectives of the * - / 
project will be to assist the American Indian J^ervices, Incorporated, to 
develop a capability to r^sponcf to the problem' of lack of education 
and career develqpment programs. Specifically: 1) to design arid 
develop an ongoing comprehensive developmental program specifically 
related to the taks of meeting the post-secondary educational needs 
of Indians in the Cass 'Corridor area of Detroit, and other Indian com- 
munities in thfe tri-coxjnty areas of Wayne, Oakland .and Macomb counties; 
2) train and develop persons f pom the Indian community for^ roles as 
counselors and job developers in the opgoing operation of the project; 
and 3) provide instruction for 25 Indians in key fields which are of 
career Intercast .to the Indian community, and provide follow-up suppor^t 
' for them ta break into and remain in new job fields. 

DONOR:' Cd!ty of Detroif, AMOUNT: $54,963.00 

{ Neighborhood Services Dfept. ^ ^ , 

2. > PERIOD: 9^1-74/6-30-75 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Prof. Hartford Smith, Jr. 

TITLE AND OBJECTIJ^: "Parent Education Training Program." This 
project is designed to provide educational and counseling services^ 
for parents- of Head, Start enrol^^s in the Detroit Public Schools 



Pre-School Program. These servirai are 'provided to enhance parents* 
understanding of' the Head Start Program as well as improve their edu- 
cational level and thus intend to improve the achievement of their 
children. 



{ 
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DOIIOR: Mich. Dept. of Social • AMOUNT: $39,790.00 . 
Servl9^ ^ f 

« 

3, P&IOD: 10-1-75/9-30-76 PRINCIPAL' IKVeSTIGATOR: \ \ ^ 

^1 \ Prof. Hartford 'Smith, Jr., : 

Director 

TITLE AND OjWECTIV^S: "Training for Foster Parents i% the Metro- 
pqiitan Detroit#Area." A series of* clashes delated to fostttx^^'"^ ' 
parenting will be continued for fofltenr parents or wluritary foster 
•care agency in W^yne, OakJ.and and nacomb counties with the funds 
provided. by this grant renewal, Ih^^^lasses are being provide^ •* 
for foster-parents to: (]) increase theirNjAowledge of the varied 
problems which result in placement of clJlia ren in foster care: 
(2) increase their repertoire of child-rearing techniques dn rela- 
' tS^on tc the needs pf fhdiVidual children; (3), increase th^r knowledge 
of, and ability to deal with,* the legal and agency reg(uations ^ 
related to foster care; and (4) prepare -foster parent to accent 

• a wider variety of children ior^care. With this ^renewal, the 

• total funding *to date, is $79-,881. • - 



DONOR:. City o^ Detroit,\^yor' s ' AMOUNT: $24,460.00 

Comnittee for Hvan^ Resources Development , * 

4. PERIOU:* 97.1-74/8-31-75 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: !>r. H^tford 

Smith, Jr., Directdr 

« « 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ''Parent Education Training Program. This 
project, designed to provide educa;tional and, coumdeling services 
for parents to Head Start fenrollees in the Detroit Public Schools 
Pj-e-School Program Will be continued with these funds. .These >^ 
services are ptovided to fenhance the parents^ understanding of the 
Head Start Program as well as Improve their educational level and . 
thus intend to improve the achievement of theif children. 

DONOR: City of Detroit, Mayor's AMOUNT: ^64,942.00 
Committee for Human Resources Developu 



FtRlto: 9-1-73/8-31-74 - PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. Hartford 

Smith, . , Director ' \ ' 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVES: "Parent Education Training Program." On 
the basis of this agreement, this projected -designed to provide* 
educatlonal/and counseling services for parents of Heai Start 
enrollees in t?he IJetroit Public Schools Pre-School Progr|pi|xj.ras 
continued. These services were provided to €|nhance>thfe parents' , 
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understanding of the Head Start Program as well ap improve their edu- 
' cafional level and thus int|nd^to improve the achievement of thej^ 



children. 



DONOR: City of Detroit . AMOUNT: $171,576.00 

6* PERIOD: 5^1-73/6-30-74 ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: .Mr. Hart- 

ford Smith, Jr.. Director 

TITLe/AND OBJECTIVE: '*Model Neighborhood Institute of Learning.*^ Xhe 
Unttet^ity, with the funds provided tKls contract, continued a three 
"ttack" adult education program and cpmmunity service program for 
'Model Neighborhood residents and groups. The overall o^^ctives of 
this program were to increase the educatipnal op'portunS^fe^ available 
to Residents of the h^odel Neighborhood area and to increase community 
groups ♦ and residents* ' khowJ.edge of community problems and methods of 
dealing with the problems. This ^mendmfent bfings the total contractual 
amount for the period indicated to $253,299. 



DONOS: MiQh. Council ^or the Arts AMOUNT^ $1,000^00 



il^or tl 

PERIOD: 7-13-324/9-21-74 PRINCIPAL INVESUGATOR': Asst, 



^ Prof. Eric A, Bockstael ^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE:^ ''Cultural Action In Th^Q City - "A* Pilot* Project 
in Cultural Development.'** This contract provides for a ^series of Satur- 
day cultural events geated primarily to children at the Detroit Eastern 
. Market. Four shows per- Saturday will be presented by employing Michigaa 
artists with' a range from mimes tb puppeteers. These events will 
^ contribute to cultural, moral, social and civic develo]jment because of 
the integrating dynamics characterizing a cpmaion cultural and recreational 
experience, » • « ^ 

f 

DONOR: -^Xity of Detroit, Mayor's Coram. AMOUNT: $64,^42.00 • . • 
» /^for Human Resources. Development ^ ' <£» • 

a 

8. PERIOD: 9-l-72/8-.ai-73 PRINCIPAL INVESTldATOR: Mr. Hart- 

* ford Smith, J'r. , Director * * 

* . ; « 

JITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Parent Education Traiiftng Program." On the 
basis of this agreement, this project — designed td provide educay.olial 
* and o^nseling services f^r parents of^Head Start enjollees ^ft^the 
Detfroit Public Schools Pre-School Pfogram wa& continued. These ser- 
vices were provided to enhance the parents* understanding pf the Head , 
Start Program as well as improve ^heir educational level and thfls ilfitend ♦ 
to impro"(re the achievement of their children. ^ * 



r*^' " ' ... Appendi9C 
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^IPELONG LEARNING 

DONOR: City of Detroit/ Mayi;[||jpr\ AMOUNT $23,379.00 
Comm. for 'Human' ReSQurces 

9. PERIOD: 9-16-73/10-26-73 • PRINCIPM- INVESTIGATOR: 

• . * Mr. Har-tford Smith, Jr-, 

^ Director , - 

• • TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Neighborhood Youth pORPS (NYC) Training 
Ptograih." Xhis agreenient provided'for a X5 week educational 
•enrichment program for approximateljf^fO NYC high school drop- 
^ outs. Vstf program-CQDLcentrated on two basic sets' of educational 
needs: 1; remedial and skill development in basic high school 
subject areas which students haver been-unable to, master .succe'ss- 
' fully, and are faced with extreme feelings of failure arid limited 
options deyiiloplng meaningful careers for themselves; 2) meaning- 
fijl'-vocatlonal orientation and guidance to provide realistic 
exposure to career and vocational opt l e no that do riot require 
college leS^el work or a degree. ... 

t , ' ■ 

DONOR: City of Detroit AMOUNT: $81,723,000 . 

» - ... ' ' * 

10. PERIOD:' 5-l-73/iq^il^3\ PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Mr, HarV 
' > ; J^J*^ ford Smith, Jr. Director • 

TITLE OBJECTIVE: **Model Neighborhood Ins|^tute of Learning." 
The University, with the funds from this cphtracf renewal, / 
provided fc5r (he continuation^of a three ^'track", adult education 
program and community service program for Model Neighborhood 
residents and groups. The adult education program provides 
training in bdsic education, vocational and career developihent 
and college credit classes. The objective o^ the community ser- 
vice program is to increase -commanity groups and- community 
residents' knowledge of community problems and methods of dealing 
with the problems. . ^ % , - ' . 



-DONOR: Founder^s Society ^ AMOUNT: $12,000.00 

Detroit Institute of Arts 

11. PERIOD: 12-13-68/12-31-69 , PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof. 

^ » -Milton Stern, Dean H. Stillwell 

TITLE AND OBJECTlyE: These funds are^provided. for P^ect Out- 
reach. The'project is a pilot- effort to relate the Detroit - 
Institute of Arts more meaningfully to art organizations in 
coittminities throughouf the State of Michigan. Programs of 
^ instruction and att showing are taken to these communities for 
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• the purpose of motivating an adult audience to seek a greater under- 
standing of the arts museum, its audience coll^ctyns, its resources , 
and its services. * ^ ^ , 

COLLEGES OF MEDICINE, NURSING AND PHARMACY ^ 

Jhe Colleges of Mecllcine, Nurslflng and Pharmacy have been the recipients 
of several urban-related grants Jn the last decade Although the* princi- 
pal donor of these mran^ has traditionally been the City ,af. Det;roit , ^ 
' r agencies havelalso been represented. Such grants gehewlly support 
research or medical/educational programs with a distinct urban emphasis. 
A* considerable njimber of these grants help to defray thai expense of ongoing 
mediQal programs which bring university personnel into direct vorking ^* 
contact With varipus city he^th agencies and the urban ^lopulace. 

It%was determined that a comprehensive listing of all such contracts would 
have been prohibitively long. tn' keeping Kith this decision, only a< few 
representative contracts were selected for inclusion under the , heading of 
each college, The highligfht and Wunm^ry section, however, accuratel.y 
indicated both the total number and dollar amo,tint of grants delegated to 
thepe colleges. . * ' * 

MEDICINE:, * . , 

DONOR: City of Detroit AMOUNT: $255,526.00 

1. PERIOD: 7-1-76/6-30-77 ^ PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: deputy 

'. ^- • * ' Dean Mlwrence M. Weiner ■ 

* ■ ' V - ' 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Salary Reimbursement*" Wajjae State University 

will be reimbursed for the services. of terb professional per^nnel 
through the terms of this agreement. 'These ^personnel* are iijyolv^d in 
instruction, research and administrative activities. 

DQNQR:' University of Michi.gah AMOUNT: $189^73§.00 * ' . 

2. PERIOD: 7-1-76/6-30-77 "PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Professor 

Joseph W. Hesfi", Chairman 

♦ • 

TJTLE-dABD OBJECTIVE: "Special Project Grants for Preceptorship 
Training."' This program has been'funded for the pist four years 
through grant' awards, but is now being supported through, th^ terms of^ 
this .contractual agreement. The ..program aims to increase the number 
of Michigan medical students who choose a career in primary care. 



MEDICIHE: 
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This program has be^n developed and operated' jointly by Michi- 
gan's ^hree medical Schools, practicing primary carp physicians 
and* their specialty societies. Important activities include: 
1) maintenance of a state-wide pool of primary care- preceptors 
interested in rtucation and delivering quality primary care" in a 
variety of settings; 2) assisting these preceptors to use 
teaching techniques appropriate to t he p r eceptorship; 3) placing 
medical students with preceptors for ^^-12 weeks; 4)* adaptation t) 
medical school curricula to effectively^ use the preceptorship 
program; and 5) ongoing plaoping and evjaluation. The total 
support awarded to date is $82Q,518.- 



DONOR: W,K. Kellpgg Foundatioji * AMOUNT: ^$28,243,00 



3. PERIOD: 



5-l-74/6r30-76 



* PRINCTFAL '^INVESTIGATDR: ' 

Prof". Theodore Goldberg, 
ft - Chairman 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Medical Services in the Detroit. Metro- 
politan area." The award for thi^grani, in its fourth and 
final year, was reported to the Brard of Goverqprs in February 
1975. These additional funds' are provided to meet all budgetary 
requirements ne!<ded t^^tettplefe this p'roject. Support^ was pro- 
vided for planning and establishing education, research'and 
service pn>grams in family and CQjnraunity medicine aimed at * 
imptoving both health maitpower and the delivery of health 
services in the metropolitan area so that adequate health care 
will be, available to all urban residents, regardless of economic 
status. The cumulative total of this grant is $378,987. 



\ 



DONOR: City of Detroit 



AMOUNT: $20^,400.00 



PERIOD: 7-1-74/6-30-75 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR-: Deputy 
Dean, Lawrence M. Weiner ^« 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Salary Reimbursement." Wayne State- 
University will be reimbursed for the services of professional 
personnel at various City agencies through this contract 
rfenewal. These personnel are involved in instll&tion, research, 
and administrative activiiii^s. 



9 
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DONOR: United Cotmnjinity ServicesV-l^^AWNT: $35,000.00 ' • 

5. PERIOD: . 6-1-7475-31-75 ' V PRINCIPAL .INVESTIGATOR:. "Mr. Calvin 

Lippitt; Director 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVSf "Planning and Development of a Health Maintenance 
Organization." ITie further deve^Lopment of a' health ma^ptenance organi- ^ 
zation^which will serve the northeast section of ' Detroit will be continued 
with the funSs provided by this grant fenewal. A health planner and a 

' community planner will be the pri^nary personnel^upported by this 
grant. This aw'ard represents the 2nd year of support: and now total^ 

'$70,000. 

■ . .... : . 

■ ft • 

NURSING: - . ^ ^ ] 

DOJIOR: City of Detroit ' r AMOUNT: $3*, 883. 00 

1. PERIOD: 7-1-73/6-30-77 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dean 

Margretta M. Styles 



^iAE'AND OBJECTIVE: "Professional Nursing Practical Program ' - Detroit 
General Hospital." Wayne State Unavarsity, through t»he terms of this 
agreement, will be^ reimbursed^ for tMe services of three research assistants 
assigned to Detroit ,Gerferal Hospit^i A|Th£&^ personnel .se'rv.e as resource 
persons for personnel and nursing stutJlfats, consultants in their 
specialities to 6ther disciplines, nursn^ administration and *nrursing 
education. With the amendment, the contractual agreement now totals 
$198,939. 



DONQR: City of Detroit N . AMOUNT: $10\00d.00 

2. PERIOD: 7-1-73/6-30-75* PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dean 

Margretta M. Styles 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Clinical* Nurse Specialist Program^" This con- 
tract renewal provides support £qr a clinical specialist for the Depay:- 
ment of Physical Medicine, Detroit General Hpspital. ' The" clinifcal 
specialist will serve as- a resource pecson for personnel and nfirsing 
stud^^s, a consultant in her specialty to' other disciplines, rursing 
adqjPistration, and nursing education. With this renewal, the total 




, and 

racrtual amount is now $102^75. 
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PHARMACY AND ALLlfeD HEALTH PROFESSIONS: 
DONOR: C^.ty of Detrott * AMOUNT: $16,500.00 

1. PERrOD": 7-1-76/6-30-77^ PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Deputy .\ 

Dean Gerald Schumacher 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: '*Sal^ry Reimbursement." Through the^ terms 
of this agreement, Wayne State Univers-ity will be reimbursed for 
the professional services of Associate Professor Wendell T. Hill, 
Jr. as i^^rmacy Director at Detroit General Hospital. 

S . . # 

DONOR: Model Neighborhood Health AMOUNT:' $24,450.00 

programs, Inc. • ' * • % - " 

2. PERIOD: 5-1-72/4-30-73 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Acting 

, - Dean W*illis E- Mooer 

V 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Pharmaceutical Services." ^This project 
will provide a Director of Pharmaceutical Services for the Model 
« Neighborhood Coraprehelisive Health Program who will determine - 
the pharmaceutical needs of the patiefit population and will' 
establish appropriate services. It will' also establish a 
Pharmaceutical Advisory Committee composed of Detroit Model 
Neigljborhood residents and health care professionals. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION ^ ^ 

DONOR: Mich. Council for Humanities AMOUNT: $2,597.00 

1.^ PERIOD: . 8-15-75/21-15-75 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Asst. 

" ' Prof. Cj^arles H. Lewis 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Leisure and the Quality of Life: The 
Urban Imperative." These su|^^^entary funds are being pro- 
vided^to cover additional costs incurred during the project 
period. A two-day public conference was held to allow national 
" and local humanists, and other presenters to focus attention on 
th^ need to advance and/or improved policies related to the' 
provision of quality leisure services for urban residents. The 
award totals $9,318. 



ICl 

t 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION ^ V 
DONOR: Mich. Council for Humanities 
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lOUNT ; 



$6,721.00 



^-15-75/12-15-75 

\ 

\ 



?|RINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Asst. 
'Prof, Charles H. Lewis J^. 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ''Leisure , and thd Quality of Life: The U«:ban 
Imperative.'; With the funds pi^ovided,\a tv^ day public conference 
will be held to allow national and locil humanists, and other present- 
"bi^s to focus attention on the n^^d to 'advance, new and/oi> improved 
policies related to the provision of quality leisure services for 
•^urban residents. Attention will tenter \on leisure time, leisure' 
serviice^^elivery systems and leisure consumptio'n as they relate to 
humanistic living. Planning, convening and evaluation will be 
carried out by the multi-disciplined '*Ad-\H6c Coimnittee" composed of 
acamedicians/ stud^jnts , leisure agency representatives and lay citizens. 

• • > ■ 



SOCIAL WORK 



DONOR: City of Detroit, Dept. of AMOUNT: 
^ Health, Bureau of Substance Abuse 




A62.00 



PERIOD: 



7-1-75/6-30-76 



PRIl^CIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 
Sii^ney 6illick 



Dean 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Prol^ssional Education Program, in Social Work." . 
Xhe School of Social Wo^k w).ll assign eight graduate students to the ^ ^ 
Bureau of Substance Abuse to function, primarily as social/ work trainees. 
The students will be deliv-ering social work* services that are related" 
to individuals and groups of clients having pressing -social and emotional 
problems related to their drug dependency. Including work with their' 
families. Wi|j| this renewal, the coutx-ctual 'cimo^nt is currently $l2iZ,'924 



DONOR: ^ Detroit General Hospital 



ERLC 



PERIOD: 



7-1-75/6-30-76 



AMOUNT: $26,^640.00 

Jit ' 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATO^l: Dean 
. Sidney Dillick 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Agreement Between Detroit General Hospital and, 
tfte School of Social Work." The purpose of* thi^ agreemen,t is 'to con- 
tinue the ongoing professional education program in social'work utili?:ing 
thfe hospital as the training sitfe. Tiie presente of a 'social -work edu- 
cation program on site, will encourage an ongoing redefinition and 
evaluation of "good patient care'^with reference to the social functioning* 
aspects ♦of ^lealth s*er>>.ic^ delivery. This is a renewal of a contract 
originally reported to ,the Board of Governors in January 1974. - Tbe tot^ 
contractual amount is now $79^920. 



1G2 
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SOCIAL WORK 

W • 

DONOR: 'Detroit General Hospital 'AMOUNT: $87,00d,Q0 

3- PERIOD: 7-1-75/6-30-78 TRijiCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 

Dean Sidney Dillick 




TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: "Social W^lj. Service/' ^This agreement 
provides for tfte appointment of a full-time faculty member of 
School' of Social Work as Director of the Hospital Social Work'- 
Service Department. The objective is the •implementation of a 
comprehensive patien* care program, with special reference to fhe 
social work aspects of healfli service, delivery.., It-has been 
determined that the goals would be more,' adequately attained by 
the afJpointment of ttie faculty member having training, kriqwledge, 
skills, interest and- ability in^collaborative work,, and with 
the background fo^develop an<i implement such a program. 



DONOR: U.S. Public Health Scrv. 'AMOUNT: $17,021.00 



A. PERIOD: 7-1-73/6-30-74 ' PRINCIPAL INVEStlGATOR: 

* , . Assoc. Proff Elizabeth J. 

' ' Phillips 

TITI^ AND OBJECTI\i()Ec "Social Work-Copmiunity Organization." Fund 
f rom ,this grant are used to train urban advisors in the area of 
housing and to stimulate citizen action in this regard. The- 
goal is to ^alleviate some of the problems of a short supplf«=of 
low and moderate income housing,\the ongoing difficulties of . 
management in Subsidized housing and the restrictions placed upon 
minorities in the location of housing. With this amendment , the 
award for the period indicated is currently $31,227. This'" 
project, in its seventh year df support, has a total funding of- 
$256,363 to date. * 



STUDENT SERVICES s - ' . • , • 

DONOR: U.S. Office c4 Education AMOUNT: $8^4,441*. 65 / 

1/ PERIOD: ^ 9-1-76/6-30-77 J>f(lNCIPAL INVfeSTIGATpRr^.^Ir • James 

* C. Mooire, Director 

TITLE AND OBJEGTIVE:.^pJiProject 350 - Wayne State University." 
fhe primary purpose* of this program is to provide educational 
opportunities to students who otherwise might not be alxle to 
consider undertaking a college-level program.* Through this . - 
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STUDENJ SERVICES 



program^ marginally accepted minority and low^income' students 
receive suppoi^tive services which aid tlieir social and academic ' * 
adjustments to Wayne State University, Included in these suppor- 
tive services are assistance which strengthens the students' high 
School preparation, thus anabling them to function mpre .successfully 
in their college course wcfrk. The total funding f o& this^roject is 
- currently $624,353, - / ^ - ^ ' m 

NOTE: This program has been the recipient of 7 earlier grants. 

DONOR: U.S. Office of Education ^ . .AMOUNT: $93,953.00 

2- PERIOD: 9-1-76/6-30-77 ^ * TRINGIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Ms. Mable 

V. Jones 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE! "Upward Bound." This project is designed to 
provide a pre-college academic program for high school ^students 
mfeetin^ the Office of Educa^tion's economic 'means test and to iBOtivate, 
expose and enhance the possibility of pursuing postseconda#y education 
as a career goal. 



DOHOtL: U.S. Office of Education AMOUNT: $200;000.00 

3. PERIOD: 7-1-75/6-30-7^ * PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Ms, Mable 

V. Jones 

TITLE* AND OBJECTIVE: "Upward Bound. "^ Continuation of tliese funds 
permits the University ' s ►t'^ogram for d isadv antaged high school juniors 
and seniors tp continue, providing th6^ experiences and techniques to 
develop each student^fo the maximum of his or her pof^ntial. 



DONOR: ^U.S. Office of Education AMOUNt: $200,0^)0.00 

4- .PERIOD: 7-1-73/6-30-74 * PRINCIPAL INVEST^IGATOR: Mr, Charl 

, E. Gordon, Director 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: ^'Upward Bound." Continuation of these funds 
permits the University's program for disadvantage hi^h 'school juniors 
and senicrrs to continue, providing the experiences and techniques 
needed, to develop each student to the maximum of his or her potential. 
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URBAN, EXTENSION 



DONOR: ^ifiy of TetroiV MCHRjf ' AMOUNT: $25,000.00 . 

l^SRIODt 6-2672/8-21-r72 ' PJ(INC IP At .INVESTIGATOR: Mr. Hart- ' 
i * * *' ' fdr3 Smith, Jr\ Director 

TITLE .AND OBJECTIVE: "Summer -Neighborhood Youth (Jqrps Remedial 
• . Education ^Program." .This c^ttdct provides- for . 180 Neighbbrbctod^ . 
Youth Corps Stu/ent-EjirolXees ^or remfedial'^dticaCion in readijig, 
"speech^ English, mM||||aatics, writing- and history. . ^ , ^ 



2. ' PERIOD: ;^l-l-72/12-3|^^72 



A>fOUNT: $18,8^5.00/ 

PRINClPl^ INVESTIGATOR :^ 

Dr.. Spencer A. iarson, 
.Director A,M*^T.C. 



TITLE AND .OBJECTIVE: '^Minority .Cdntractors Staff Development." 
This program- pro vfdes the t>pportunity for minority* contractors, 
vendors and. their empioy^s tb develop the necessary skill ^and 
* expertise ta^mgre sueeess'Cully pursue the ^pvelopaertt of .their 
business careers primarily in the constrqctfion inc^stry. \ • . 



DONOR: City of Detroit , 
■3. 'PERIOD: 3--5-.71/12-2a-71 



A^lIOUNT : 



^3,000.00 



•*PRINCJPAE INVESXIGATOR: , 

Mr. Hartford Smith, Jr.- 



•1 



' Director Urbati Exfeftslen 

■ ■ ■ ' ^ - ■ ■ ^ z 

TITL^AND OBJECTIVE: "Technical Tr^nifig for Nei|hboFhood 
YQd|j|/Corps High School Drx>pouts." ^iLlnce^its incfiption in 
19fl ^^ he Community ^Extension Centers (CEC) Program h^ pro- 
vided colf^eg^^ credit coui|ses and job^ trainipg of a: cY^ical • 
dnd paraprofessicynal natiire^^to over 4*00 inner-city residents, 
l4ik,^coojunct!Ton with the College of Engineering and the Applied 
7ianag^'eht*£ind leclfiology Center', "the CEC program is oft|rine 
a training' program designed to prepare 40 Neigliborhood Yft.utlv 
CoVpsmen students for 'technician level occupations in 4:he man- 
'ufacturing process arjea. This^mendment will ^ovide additional 
fimds for tjie program. j - < ^ / 



0- 



DONO^I'^^ty of Detroit 

4; PERtOD: -1-1-70/6-30-70 



AMOUNT: $45;0W;00 



Prof, 



PRINCIPAL INVESTfGAT.OR 

Milton >Sternj Dean Ham- 
ilton atlllwell • 
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TITLE ADlb OBJ'ECTIVE: ^ese funds ar^rovided to continue the pro^yect 
entitled "Projedt Th^eac^i/l 'Khe pt^ect is to make the art 
.resources, collectiort^and cervices of the Detroit Institute qf 
Arts available^t^|lh€petroit metropolitan area, ±o .other ^^^^reas in 
^the State oJ^lRchlgan ^nd to nearby areas of adjoining statues. 



ft 




PONOR: City of Detroit ' ' AMOUNT: $180,87.5.10 



5. PERIOD: l-l-r69/ir-31-69 * PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof. 

// Hilton Stern; Dean Hamilton 

V ^ Stillweil ■ • ^ _ 

, TITLE .AND OBJECTIVE: '^These funds are provided for the program entitled: 
^ "Staff Training." Under this program, the Divislori of Urban Extension 
'i provides paraprof essional training to certain jpembers of the MCHRD 
jProgr^m, City ^f Detroit. 

" . ' - . .■• ■ . 

DONOR: 'United Community Services AMOUNT: $3,000.00 

6. PERJOD:^ *6-l-69/9-36-69 ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof. . 

Hartford. Smith . ' ^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for an Inner-City Sub- 
Centers Prcyect. " ^ ^ 



I 



DOpO^ Mich.. Dept. .of Education AMOUfn:: $226,40.00 

7RERI0D: 9-1-68/6-30-69 ' ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. GilWsJLt . 

.V ' Maddox, Prof. Mil-ton -Stem ' 

■ . ' ' / 
•f ITL'E AND OBJECTIVE: -These funds are pravided for a project / 

entitled "Innei^ity Television Series." ^ , "jA.,/-^ ^ 

DONQ^: Junior League of Detroit 1 . 'AMOUNT: $20,000.00. » 

8' pfeiOD:-" 9'-l-fe8/6-30-69' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. GlTlbert 

' , . ■ Maddox, Prof. Milton Stern 

^ • ■ °* ' ^ ■ ' . ^ ' ' - • . ' /. ^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds ^re provided £t>r the project - 

entitled "Inner-City Television .Series.'" 



DONOR: City of Detroit ■ " ' AMOUNT*. $67',-679. OQ ' 

■» • ■ , "I 

9. PERIOD: 9-1-68/9-1-69 ' ' PRINCIPAL INVeS'TIGATOR: Prof. 

• ■ ' • Milton SteiTn.,^ Dean Hamilton 

. , * ' • . ' stillweil. 
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URBAN EXTENSION " 

TITLE OBJECTIVE: • These funds are provided for a neighbor- 
hood service- program. ' . ° 



DONOR: Hew'DetrQit Committee ^ AMOUNT: .$47,778.00 

10.- PERIOD: 9-1-68/6-30-69 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. Gil- 

• ^ bert Maddox 

TITLE AltP OBJECTIVE: fh§se funds are provided for the CPT 
' Televi&ion Series, 



DON(|R: City of Detroit / AMOUNT: $90,000.00 

11. PERIOD: 12-31-67/12*01-68 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof. 

Milton Stern' 

^ .TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for a'^sttidy 
entitle^: "How To Use A Museum." Under the direction of ^ 
Professor Miljon Stern, Division of Urban Extension. 



DONOR: Detroit Board of Education AMOUNT: $25,600.00 
12. PERIOD: * 9-1-67/9-1-68 PJUNC^PAL INVESTIGATOR: Dean 



Joseph Hill 



TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for a system 
analysis study in an urban adult education^^stitutp.. 



D^NOR: NASA " AMOLNT: $14,9AA0^ 

13. PERI0D:^4 30-67 /4-'^j)r?B ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof, v- 

' ifi . , Robert Jones , 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: These funds are provided for a program' 
entitled: '^Decentralized Reproduction of Hard Cppy.'^ 

DONOR^ NASA . AMOUNT: $30,665.00' 

14- PERIOD: ^-1-67/12-31-67 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Prof. 

Robert Jon^s- 



''4 

1» 
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pURBAN-EXTENStON ^ , 

TITLE AND 0B4ECT^VE:' These funds* are proVided for a progr^ ^ 
entitled: J'AeFbspace' Generated Techno I5gy fot UrKan Management.' 



DONOR: City o?:j3etroit \ . AMOU^TTi $303,745.00 * 

15! ' PERIOD: l-Li-67^12-3l/67 PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: ' t'rof • . 

^ . ■ : Milton Stern; Dean Hamilton 

-\ ( , .' ' . : -Btillweil \^ 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE:, These fundsare provified ,to^ continue a Staff 
Trainjtng frogram. " • ' i , .- 



DONOR: NASA--. mmum: ' ^25, 000:00- 

16. JPERIOD:' 1-1-65/1-1-66 - .PRfNCIRAL IJIYESTIGATOR: Dean 



PRINC 

\ / ' ' , . Hamilton St;illwell ■ 
. ■". 

TITLE A^© QfBJECTIVji .These" funds are .provided for A program ^titled 
"Aerospace Central^ Technology for. Urban' Management.'''' - . % 



Technology for- Uj^n' Management . '''' 

• BONOR:* City" of Detroit? ^ , AMOUNT: $15,000.00 

17- . PERIOD: 10-l-65/10-l->66 /^PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR:' Dea^ 

- <|f Hamilton Still^ll 

. - * 

^ ' TITLE AND OBs»CTIVE: Thes^e funds are provided for a program entitled: 
V "The Application of Management Science ahd Technology by the' City of 
Detroit/'' ^ ^ ^ 

DONOll: Mich. Dept.- of Economic Expansion J^OUNT: $29,923.00 1 \ 

18. PERIOD:.* 4-1-66/12-31-66 ^ ' PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: $)nald H. 

• * • , - > Oveifly 

TITLE AND OBJECTIVE: .These funds are .ptovi^ed for a, tecjinical services 
project., * • . , . ' ^ . 



OTHER 



IX)NOR: Detroit 'Urban League 



3^1- 
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AMCUNT: $5,000.J)0 

PRINCIPAL INVESTICJATOR: Presi- 
dent-George E.; GuHen, Jr. 



TITLE AND pBJ^CTIVE: 'Vhitney M. Young Lecture Series." A 
^ seri'es of lectures commemorAing* t^he achievements of Whitney 

A. Youp'g, Jr., is being sponsored ^by this grant. Two lectures 

eachBcademic yeai; will be given by two speakers selected as 
'out^taoding leaders xn the eff#T^ to achieve sb(?'ial, ecoAomic 
^nd political equality for all persons, especially Black 

Americans. ^ 



DONOft: lALUS 

2. PEWOD: 7-1--67/6-1-68 



• AMOUNT: $25*, 000. 00 

PRINCIPAL' INVESTIGATOR: Dr, 
Walton Hoffman . 



TITtE ANQ OBJECTIVE^ -'iThese funds are provided for a program 
entitle'dt "f ranspdrtation and Laad Use Study." 
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SURREY OF URBAN-REUTED RESEARCH AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES BY GENERAL SUBJECT 

(National S^fence |ouftdatioa - CityyUniv-ersity Consortium Project) 
^ -Wayne State University, June 1977 

* • 

•/transportation r • . , . 

Title of Project: Modeling & Simulation of an Urban Transportation' System 
Principal Investigator: Ta^paKi Datta, Civil Engineering - 



Period:' 7/1/75-6/30/76 - 
Amount: $33,000.00 
Sponsor: Michigan State Depajrt^ment of Highway Transp 



T;Ltle pf Project: Proposal for Transportation Planning Studies Using \ 

,^ UTPS Package , * ' . 

Principal Investigator: '^ajjpan Datta, Civil Engineering 

Period:^ 2-/6/75-2/5/76 / ^ . . ^ ' • ^ 

Amount: $16,315.00 

SPONSOR: Michigan /tate Department of Highway^ Ti^nsportati^ion 

• ( ' ■ : • ■ ' ■ 

Title of Project: .Traffic Engineering Services ' 
Principal Investigator: -Tappfcn Datta, Civil Engineering 

Period: 5^/7^-11/28/75 • . • , ' 

* Amount: $14,068.00 " ^ * ^ ' 

^Sponsor: City of Pontiac # ' 



Title Qf Project: Pedestrian Safety Study 

Principal Investigator: Tappan Datta, Civil Engineering 

Period: 10/22/74-8/31/75 ^ . 

Amoua^: $1)6,832.00-* " r / * 

Sponsor\i/lty of Pontile " > ' • 

H0U:SING ^ 




Project^ JCfli: Potential for HTbusirig in'Wayne County ITiverf^ont Area, 
Ongoing Struqtuire* of . Detroit Ar^ Housing 'Market , Ot^ 
• ' ^ go fng 'Housing Turnover Process,. Ongoing Land ^ubdiyis^tsfn • 

' ' / and Housing Development 'Process . ' ^' 

Principil Investigator: . Gary Sands, Urban Planning ''7' 
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T HEALTH . ■ . 

title of Project: ;Creatment of Pregnant Drug Addicts and Addicted^ . 

Newborn ^ 

^Principal InveBt^igartor : Joan Stryker, ,Obstetrics aiid Gynecology 

• Period: 5/1/75-4/30/76 ' / ■ * 

■Amount: $158,000.00 

Sponsor: Wayne County Department of Substance Abuse Services 



J \ Title^^f Project: Comprehensive Sickle Cell Cen|er 
Principal Investigat^or : Charrles Whiften, pediatrics 



Periofl: 4/11/75-3/31/76 ^ 
' AiJount: $^26,964.00 
Sponsor: National Institute of Health 



*9 



Pr 



lie of J>roject: Hospital Management, Ongoing ^ 
Incipal Investigatpr : John %heridan,' Management Science 



-..Title of\Project: Attitudes Toward Population ^ 
PtincripaJ. Y^vestigator : Joel Ager, Psychology ' % 

sponsor:' H.S.U. Center for pealth Research 

.Tale of ProjWt: Decision M^ing on Unplanned Problem Pregnancies* 
Principal Inves^gator: Ruth Rosen, Sociology 



ERIC 



Period: 4/m4-|/_3lA76 
Amount: $137,9 



.37, 94-1 >m I 
Sponsor: NIH. X 4' 

Ti^le of .Project: ' Cost Ef iettiven'ess of Michigan's -Geileric 

Dlrug Substitute l:aw 
Principal Investigator Theodore Goldbergs Community Mediqine 

: \. * " ' ^ 

Period: '7/1/75-6/30/76 , ^ ' 

Amount: $85, 000 ,.00 . . ' 

^Sponsor: Michigan Area*Rfegi6nal Medical Pr</grams " 

Title of 'Proj€;ct: Social Work - Comnmnit^ Mental Healthy, 
. Princl«^al Jnve^plgatorl Sidney .Dillick, ^ocial Work 

" Periqd: 7/l/7V^y30/76 ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Art^nt: $189,177.00 ▼ 
•SponAO^: National Institute' of Health , ' < 



V 
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HEALTH 



Title of Project: Consequence of Teen Contraceptive Program Drop' Out 
Erlnc^lpal Investigator: Joel Ager, Psychology 

Period: 6/30/75-5/31/76 . . . \ 

^Amount: $34,566.00 f . 

Si)onsor: NIH ' ' \ 



Title of Project: Public Health Guidelines for the Handling of Human v. 

Remains * . 

Principal Investigator: Gordon Rose, Mortuary Science ^ 



Title of Project: Collection of Data for a Study of Product Package- 

RelationslyipS for Poison Control 
Principal Inyest^gator : Regime Aronow, Business 
^ Period: June 1975 - June 1976^ ' . 4. 

^ ;• . , - ■ 

Title of ^Project: An Analysis of a Heroin Methadone* Population v 
Principal Investigator: . Su^ Smock (et."al.)> Urban Studies 

* ' ' * . 

.Title of Project: A Study of ther Iftilization and Effectiveness of the 

^ City Physician' s bff ice 

Principal Investigator: Judith TinJtinalli (with ^Department of Community 

lyfe'dicitie) . . .\ • 

Tit;le of Project: Health Maintenance Organ^ation, ' Ongoing 
«^ Principal Investigator: Larry Richard an*'Richar.d B'echerer,' Marketing 

"' " ^ ' ' ' ' ''^'■/ • ■ 4 

/ Title of Projects Alog^olism - A Reseai*ch Study at the *SaI vat ion*r Army 

Harboi? ^ight Center ^ 



MENTAL HEALTH • 



Title of. Project: The Relationship of IIWEensive Diagnostic Services to 
' ' * Future Treatment and Adjustment of Seriously Mal- 

adjusted ^Delinquent and Neglected Juveniles. * ^ 
Principal Investigator: Thomas M. Kelley and^ Jack McEnery, . |*olitical 

^ / Science » 
Period: To be cotrf^'eted in Spring 1976 



y 
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. MENTAL HEALTH ^ . 

T^tle ofi Project: The Effectiveness of College Students As Companion 

Therapists with Pre-^Dellnqutent Juveniles 
Principal Investigators: Asumao Kiyak, Richard Blak alid Thomasr M. 

Kelley, Psychology 

Period: To' be completed in Spring 19JZ6 

Title of Project: The Identification and Ranking of Stress Factors 

in Police Work 

^ Ptincipal Investigators: Richard Blak and Thomas M. Kelley, 

* Political Science ' ^ 
Period: To be completed in Summer 1976 

Title of Project: Strategies of Coping in Institutional Environments 
Principal Investigator: Eva. Kahana, Sociology 

Period: 6/1/75-5/31/76 

Amount; $118,825.00 ,^ ' ^ 

Sponsor: NtH # 

Title of Project: The Effects of Familiarity on Self-Disclosure in a 

Client-Counselor Relationship) (sutmitte4 to, the 
JouHMl-of Community and Counseling Psychology ) 

Principal Investigators: Asuman Kiyak, Thomas M. Kell«y and Richard 

Blak, Sociology 

Title of^ Project: Skid Row as with National Social Area (Series), 

Ongoing 

Principal Investigator:; Roland Wright Science of Society 

f • • . ' 

Title o'f Project: 'Sociological Analyses of Psychiatric Inpatient 

Careers 

Principal Investigator:- Edmund Doherty, Sociology | 

■ ^ I r ■ ^ 

Title of Project: Sociological Analysis of Medical Malpractice and 
V Negligence y . • 

Principal Investigator: Edward Dfcherty,* Sociology 

Title of Project: Public AttityHes Toward Aljjortlon In Metropolitan 

. Detroit, ^offrthe Nation 
Priiicipal investigator: Tlfcmas Duggan, Sociology ^ v 
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^ MEMTAL HEALTH ^ ^ 

Title of Project: Development of Comprehensive Community Mental Health 
^ ' Centers in Detroit East-Side and West-Side 

Principal Investigator: Lamar Gardner, Psychology 



Period: 8/76-6/77 
Amount: $ 27,000.00 

Sponsor: Wayne. County Community Mental Health Services Board 



PUBLIC SERVI^ ^ • _ , 

Title of Project Clinics Drug^Use Control Program, 
• Principal Investigator: Willis Moore," Pharmacy 

Period: 9/1/75-8/31/76-' 
Amount: $1^,262.00 
Sponsor: PRESCAD 

/ Title of Prd^c^: Decentrali^zed Intake and Diversion: The Juvenile Court's, 

Link to the*Youth Service Bureau (Submitted to Juvenjle 
Justice ) Accepted for publication. , 



Title of Project: Bureaucratic Response to Citizen- Initiated Contract - 
\ Env^onmental Enforcement of Detroit (Forthcoming in 

^ • the American Political Science Review , March 1977) . 

Principal Investigator: Bryan Jones with Clifford Kaufman, Political 

Science 



Title of Project: Dis-tributional Consideration and Models of Government 

Service Provision, Urban Affairs Quarterly (forthcoming. 

^ 1977) • ' ^ 

Principal Investigator: *Bryan^Joites, Political Science — 



TltXe. of Project: Jury Selection, Ongoing . ' « 

principal Investigators: Charles^ Harvey Nussbaum, Larry Richard, 

Management Science 

■ ■ • • i ' 

Title df Project: Improving Productivity in the Public Sector, Ongoing * 
'Principal Investigator: John J. Musial, Cirban Studies 



^ ^ Title of Project: Youth Support Study, Ongoing Co-op project with IM/H^^l^ 
Principal Invest igatorl David Blievernicht, Health and Physical Education 
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PUBLIC SERVICE - LAW ENFORCEMENT 



Title of Project: School Guidelines: The Juvenile at School, for . 

the Police-Juvenile Specialist Project 
Principal Investigator: Norman G. Grpmolak, Political Science 

i 

Sponsor: Missouri Council of Criminal Justice 

" i . 

Title o£ Projects. Mssouri 'Pallce-JuveniTe Officer Manual Guide 

■ ^ (Distributed to all* Police Agencies' and Juvenile 

Courts in State of Missouri) ^ - 
Principal Investigator: Norman G. Gromolak, Political Science 
SpoQSOp: Missouri Council on Criminal Justiqe 

Title- of Vroject: Developing and Improving Liaison Relationships 
*Between the Police and Juvenile Court (began 
research) 

Principal Investigator: Norman G* Gromolak, Political Science ' 



Title of Project: Identifying Eight Critical Issues in Juvenile 

Justice that Law Enforcement Should Address 
Itself To 

Principal Investigator: Norman G. Gromolak in cooperation with the 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police as a member of the lACP Committee 
/ on Youfh and Juvenile Justice. 



'Title of Project: Developed a 16-hour workshop in Police-Juvenile 

Procedures for the Department of Community Develop 
V ment^ Public Safety Division. (This program is 

presently being offered *in each of the 43 Judicial 
Circuits in the State of Missouri.) 
Principal investigator : Norman G. Gromolak, Political Science ' ^ 
Sponsor: University of Missour i^Columbia " . • 

Title of Project: Traffic Court Operation Research and Educationv 
Principal Investigator: B. J. George?, Law * 

Period: 8/1/74-9/30/75 v. * \. ' ^ 

Amount: $53,^^0 'J. 
Spoi^r: m€h|fean State Office of Highway Safety, Planning 
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PUBLIC SERVICE - LAW ENFORCEMENT 



Title of Project: Evaluation, Detroit Public Inebriate Program* as aft Aspect 
^ of New Michigan Law Decriminalizing^-Public Inebriation 

Principal ^Investigator: Lee Hunt, Political Science . . • . 
'Sponsor: Criminal Justice Institute ' ^ 



Title of Project: Exploratory work ot- Relationship of Manpower Allocation 

to Police Effectiveness . . - . • ^ 

Principal Investigator: Lee Hunt witivS.t. Tony Fier;imonti, Political Science 

^tle ot Project: Homicides in Detroi^^: 1920-1973, ii)^ progress 
Principal Investigator: Frank E. Hartiing, Sociology, 

Title of Project: Execution-Type Murders in Detroit, in progress* 
Principal Investigator: *Lee Hunt with the cooperation of the Detroit Police"^ 

Departmervt • . . 



Title o^f Project: A seri-es of research investigations of Black-White relations 

within the Police Department. Resulted in 'two articles 
in tt^ie Journal of Social Issues , 1972^ Research continues. 



Title of Project: Police Intervention in Family Disputes^ Suggestions" 

for Devel^oping Family Crisis Units -in The Michigan Police ^ 
^ ^ Officer , Winter 1975, * \^ ^ 

Principal InvestigatcJr: Joseph L\ Albini, Sociology 



Title of Project: 'Mafia as Method: A Comparison between Great Britain and^ 
, U.S.A. regarding the Existence and 'Structure of Types of > 
' ^ Organized Crime in the International Journal of Crifninology 

and ^Penology , Vol, III, 19755v. 
jtor: - Joseph U- Albini, Sociolo^ 

f 



Principal Invest igat 



5gy 



. Title af Project: What \ Learned frc» Writing a Book on the Mafia. * Diss, 
• submitted. 
Principal Investigator: Joseph L. Albini, Spfciology 



1^6 



^Tltle of Project: Organized Crime and the Question, of Ethnic Succession in 



Ethnlfcity , submitted. ^ ' ^ 
Priticipai^^nvestigator: Joseph L. Albini, Sociology 

ERjc " , .^■•^r ' .,.i7C . ■ 
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PUBLIC SERVICE - iAW ENFORCEMENJ "'v »■ 

Ti^^e of Project: Organizational Behavior in County Prosecutor's 

Office, ongoing^ ^ - . * 
^rincipaj. ^yestigator: tickman and .Lewis ^ Psychology*. 

/ ^ •! ' / " ^ ^ ' ' . ^ 

Title ^f Ptojec't,: Patron-Client Relations in U.S. Criminal Courts 

' (Pittsburgh and Detroit)' 
Principal" Investigator : . Elaine G. Roccio, Anthropology ^ 

Title of 'Project: Study of ^ the Causes of Violrfivt Crime ' 
Princi^l Investigator : Lonnie Athens, Sociology 

Title of -Project: *StART: . Evaluation of Alternatives to Prison , 
* * ^ Program / • . ' \ 

Principal Investigator: Lewis and Lichtman, Psychology 
Period: 1975-1978' \ . 

Amounts. $150,000.00 • ^ . ' . ' 

Sf)otisor: LEAA v. ' ' , \ ^ ' • ' . • 

^ enviriqnment/pWsical ^ ^ . , 

Title^of. Project : "^Citizen Participatiorl^in Land^UseNPolitics in 

i Southeastern Michigan, an ongoing study 
Principal .Investigator; Beverly Cigler, Political Science ^ 
Sponsor: **E5iU Faculty Research Award ' ^ 

' ' . _ i • ' : , . • . ■ 

Title of Project: Professional Input mto Land Use Planning ^ ongoing 
• , 6 county ^tudy in^ Pisttsbi^rgh, Penn. area ^'^p 

"Principil Investigator Beverl;^ Cigleri| Politick^ Scienter 

PrefideAt of Citizen Land Use 'Research at>d Educa-^ 
• * . tiqn* (CLURE) A-coalition of profes,st>rs from. SE 
' : ' * Michigan Universities engaged in rtsearch and' 

©thcr activities. •pro currently 
operating. ^ . • ^'^ . ^ 

, Title rfP Project: Air Pollution Mo'deling in the' Detroit Metropolitan' 

Area , . * " - • 

Principal. Imfestiga'tor: James Anderson, Ethnic Studies* 
Period:. April 1975 ' - - * ' . . / ' 
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ENVIRONMENT/PIiYSICAL 

Title of Project: Water Pollution- Modeling in the Detroit Metropoljxan 

Area, Ongoing research • " ^ j, _ 

Principal Investigator: James Anderson, Ethnic Studies *' • ' 

.Period: 1975 • " \ ' ' ■ 4f I. - 

Tttle. Ptoject; Modeling Physical Variables of a City: Systems 

Structure 

Principal Investigator: R. A. Piqcirelli, Mechanical Engineer:t;ng * ^ * . 
Period: October 1974 P » '^'^ , 

» t * * * 

Title of Projects Physics, Energy ingthe Environment (Little, Brown & Co,) 
Principal Invest^igator : Alvii) Saperstein, Physics \ ' , 

Period: April 1975 ^ • 

-Title of Project: Ecological Determa||nts of the Urban CoTtjmuility , ongoing 
PVlncipal Investigator: ^ugene Perle, Urban Planning ^ ^ ^ 

Sponsor: EMU . ' - . . ' 

Title of Project: Pollution in St.^lair Aria ' ' ^ ' ^ ,^ 

Pripfipdl Investigator: Stanley Kirschner, - Qheraistry ' 
Sponsor: .,NSF ^ * ^^.^ 

"^Title of Projects Fin^ Sltructute and Role of Pifotozoa^'^s Pollution Indicators 

V* * ' ' ingoing ' m ' ^ ^ ^ 

Principal Investigator! Gregory Antipa, Biology • - ' ^ • ^ 

Titlf^of Pro'jectt Parasites of the Upban Rate, ongoing . ' 

Principal investigator: Dominic Degiusti, Community Medicine 

t » 

Title of Pro^l^ect: Assessment of SanriCiry Quality of Water and Food: - ^ 
^ "'Comparison of Intra Cellular Proteins of Type I & II 

" . Escherichia Coli * . . " * 

Principal Investigator: James Jay, Biology ' ^ 

V .■ . •■ 

Title of Project: Microbial Ecology of Industrial Oil/Water Mixtures 
Tfinpipal Investigator: Harold Rossmorfe, Biology, 
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• tNVIR6NWENT/PHYSICAL 4 * ^ . 
* • ^ - - 

^tle pf Project: V Effect of Environmental Factors on Life Quality in 
V Detroit Area, tlonograph* in progress. • . • 

^^nclpal. Investigatctr t James AndeMon, Ethnic Studie^s 



f 



Title of Project: Spatial ChSnge and Anticipation Space: ]^ Urban 
* ' - ^ / Decay. Monograph submitted. • ^ y 

^g.. Principal Investigator: Robert Sinclair, Geography , % 

' ^ ' * * \ ' ' & ' * • 

y: Title of Project: jpbiijp4ra£ive UrSan Fringe Deyelopnfent: - Vienna,^ 

- ^ ' Munich,*. Det^oj^% ' . • 

' Principal Investigator: Robert Sinclair, Geo'graphy 
. Period: June 1977^*" 



• 



Title ot Proje9t: CJftribbaan Urban Refuse 'Disposal Patterns in . 

- - . ^ . - - « CoBtaimities of Varyingi|*a\ionality ' 
Principal Invl^stigator: Arnold R. 'Pili4jng, Anthropology 

''"''^'' *BtJ»qreSS/^QNQMY/&gLOYMEN^ ' • \ ' . • . ^, . .' 

' Jitle W Project: Intejr-lhdustry Differentials Among Motortruck 
r , Drivers \ ' 

^Principal Investigator: Mark' Kahn, ^Economics ' ^/^ . * ^ 

'^Period: 1 Illli-llUn * r . ^ 

Amounts -$5,080. Op* " ^ ^ * ' 

Sponsor: United St aUgs 'Department of LaboJ * ^ 

, Tiftle of Proj'egt: Evaluation ^f the ^DetrCiit^ Productivity Center- 
'/Prinfi^pal Investigatpr: Robert Dauffenback , ^ 

• Pfer^iod:^ 9/f/74-9/30/75 * * ' ; V 

'An^^t: $10,000 . ^ ^< 

. ^Sponsor: City' of Dfeti^oit ^ * 

' ' ■ " ^' 

Title of Project t Analysis- o^^ fitructurai* Unemployment In Michigan- 
.Principal Invest i^a.t or : Robert Dauffenb^k • ' * 

Petrfbd:* 10/ 1/75-1/15/ . / ^ ^ > ^ 

AmQuiit: $10,157.00 ^ ' : * A 

» Spbn^r*: Michigan Department of^Labor ^ ^ 
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BUSINESS/ECONOMY/jMPI^YMENT * 

Title of Project: • Managerial Economics (textbook) 
*'Prlnclpal. Investigator : . McGufgan, Business Economic 




Title of Project: The Social and Psychological Chatacteristlcs of Bl^ack 

o / Entrepeneurs 
Principal Investigator: ' Bruce De Spelder, Management Science \ 
^ Period: ^ 1975 , ' 

of Project: Impact of* Violent Crime on Conmiercial Strip Business*, 
' Ongoing, ' 

Principal Investigator: ' Robert Swa|^z, Geogri()hy 

. V ' * : ^ • ' • \ ' 

Title of Project: Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
Prim^ipal Investigator: George J. Motosail, Persorfil Services 
' Period: 2/l/75^^J/31/76 ^ ' ^ 1 ' 

Amount: $132,720.00 ^ ' ^ Wh^ ^ 

Sponsor: Wayne ^Count^ W J 

■ ' ■ ' "-'^ 

Title of Project: Pre-Retirement for White Collar Wprker.s ^ 
Principal Investigator:* Prentis ^ 

Title of Project: Longitudinal Study of Unemployment 

Principal Investigator: Ferman, University of Michigan 

Amount:^ $475,000 ' . * . . ^ ^ 

Sponsor: Department of Labor • " . * * \ 

Title of Project':, Irregular Economy - Marginal or Off tKe Books Work in 

12 Low Income Nei'ghborhoods • «^ ^ 

PrJLncipal Investigatoi^: Ferman; ' University of MichlgaA J 
Sponsor: Department df Labor \ 

Title bf. Projects: Managerial Ec'onpsAcs 
'Principal Investigator: Mr. Sjj|||cer, Business Ec^^i^OBiics 
'Petiodr 1975 




■A 



|*ti|:le of Project: f Economic Forecasting ' " ^ ^ " 
Prlticipal Investigator • Malcolm *Cohen, University of Michigan 
'Amount: $189,000. — ^ * )^ • . ' 

^onsor: State of Michigan ^ ^ * * 
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BUSINESS/ECONOM/ E^LOYMENT 



Title of Projecrt.: Article in Journal of Purchasing and Materials - 

, - Management 
Principal Investigator: Mr. Verma, Management Science 
•^Period: Spring 1975 ' s 

Tifcle of Project: A Small Area' Employment and Population Forecasting 
* Mode! . 

' ^ Principal, Investigator: John Matt ila. Economises ^ 
^ Peri.od: 4/1/7A-9/1/75 

Amount: $1,000^00 .-s^ ... ^ • ♦ 

Sponsor: Oakland County 

^TitlQ; of ProjiBCt: Geocoding Pro^ct 
Principal Investigator: John Mattila, Economics ^ 
Period: Septeirf>er ^976 • ' * . , ' 

Amount: $22,000.00 * ' 

.•Sponsor: SEMCOG . . 



jTitlp of 'Prolect: Structural JJnemployment Study 
Prihcij^^al Investigator: John Matt^, Economicsr 
Period: November 1976. ' J 

Amount: $12,000.00 , ^ 

' Sgonsor: State hf Michigan, Bureau of Uperfployment and Training 



1^ 



Title of Project: Industrial Loc^on Studt f^r the City of Detroit 
Principal Investigator; Johji Mattila^ Economics 
Period: Ai^cust 1976^ ^ ^. ' 

^ Amount: $2i;000.00 ° ' 



-Title of Project: Ecopotriic, Impact ^Study for Detroit Water and Sewer 

Department ^on a Proposal Expansion of the Detroit 4 
^ ' Sewage D^spcf:\al System * 

.Principal Investigator: ^John Mattila and Jim Anderson, Ethnic Studies 
-Amoant:. $5,000 » • - . 

Sponsor: Black'^nd'^eeck , ^ 

. ■ ,..v 1 . 

' Title Jaf Project': The Problem of Small Ai^ea Population Foffecaeting in 

an Ec«tfc -metric Context . ^egion^l Science and Urbgn 
' Economics . . ' .'. 
Principal Investigator: j John Marttila, Economics 
Period: 1977 • ' 
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Title of Project: ^Detroit Cable T.V; Study ^ 

Principal Investigator: .Lois Pinciis, Urban Studi^* ♦ 



EDUCATION 
^ 



Title of Project: Salary Reimbursement J '4 
PTincipa]^Inv«^igator : Edward Sha^kixfSy Edojtcation 
Period: ^ 7/15/74-6/30776 > . 
Amount: $i6,0{>0.^ ' ' • * 

Sponsor : ^troporM|fn Detroit' Bureau of Scho^ Studies 

Titli^of P^^eft: Development o'f Models for Understanding the Prcx?esjMS 

y Involved in Sex Discrimination , ' . * , ^ 

Principal ^Inve^ti^ tor : • Cotistantina Saf/lios Rothschili^ Education 
Period: 6/27/74-5/30/7* 
Amount: ' 4,L'45, 050.00 
Sponsor: National Institute of Education * . , ' . 

Title Qf^ Project: * Demonstration Center for Phyiical Educati<4ial 'P^rograms 

^ . V Detroit Public Schools Under Dev^elopment , 

Principal Investigator: Mary Burnett, Educatioil ^ 4 

Title of' Projectr ^ Social Planning *TextbooK, Ongoingf 
Principal Inyestigator : John J. Musial, Urban Studies* 




Til;le of Project: Neled for flew Inquisition, Bulletin bf Atomic Scientists 

' ' ' * • . Vol. 31^Js&ue 6, p. 16, 1^75.^ Reprinted in National 

^ V " . ^ I bWrver , July 1575. - . f 

Princlpai investigaTorr^j^vin Sapersteip, Phy3ics < , ' \ ' 



Title of Project: A *Bi-Dialectal Xpprpach to Teaching Edited English t<3 
, ' ^ Bl^ck JStaidents. Published a«' textbook fn 1975. " * 

Princsipi^l inve3tigatoi*s: Constance Gefyert; Richard Raspa, Amy Richards^ 
^ ' . ..^ ' . English.' ^ . ^ 

T^tle ofP^roject: Use *f SocAl Rfesearjch in School Desegregation 
principal Invest igatorj Eleanor *pT Wolf, Sociology V * 

- 1 / ^ . \ . . 
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Title of'Exoject: Urban ^tVdies Reading, f brt:hcoi4n^%^ited ifeder • 
Princip^ Investig,atpr: ' Sylvii For.te> Urban Studie»< \ /. 

Title of Project:- Analysis'of Supply and aemand- for Vocational 

' Teachers for Three County Area.- Pdpef in^prepara- 

Principal Investigator-: John Bies, Education 



Title of Proifect;: Universit/ Students' Experiences and Perceptions • 
< of High Schpol 'Sociology,' pap^ presented at the 
} ' ' X annual n^etihg, of the American Sociological 

^Association, San Francisco, California, August 
'vi. ^ 1975. ' , . . ' . 

Principal Investigator: J. Ross Eshlemati, Sociology ^ 

.1/ ^ . ^ ' 

Title of Project: Impact^ of /School Desegregation on Inter/acial 

^ Interactions and. Racial Identity , , 

principal Investigator: Robert Nevby, ^Sociology 

' , * * 

Title of Project:. Desegregation Research % 
• PrinciTpal Irivestigator : Alid Quic^k.^sycholog^ 
4 Period: 9/75-12/7,6 
•Sponsor: Detrbit Boatd*of Educa^ 
% . / 

iTitle-of. Project: ^ Study on AttUudes Concerning Fighting by Students 

' : ' in Junior High School 
Principal -Investigator; Ross Stag;ner, Psychology 
Period: Ocipber 1976^ v / 

A^unt; $2,500:00 / . ^dP 

Sponsor: Center for Te^cl^g About Peace ah^ War 



ELDERLY . * * 

Title of Project: Matching Environments t'b Needs of the Aged: A 

jConceptual Scheme. I^vi^ted chapter In J. Gubrium 
(edj) lJ|p Xifet Recent Developments li3N.ti>e . 
/ , ^ ' SociologT of Aging . Cfiarles G. Thomas, 1975. 

•Principal ;[nvestigator : Eva Kabana, Sociology. 
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Title* of Project: -Environmental Adal)tdtion of the Age<i. Chapter in T. 

Byerts (ed.) Housing and Environrient/f Or the Elderly / 
' ; . Gerontological Society, 1975 

-Principal Investigator: Eva Kahana, Sociology * 



Title , of ' Project: ^ommurjjLty, Services and Facilities Pldfenihg. Invited j| 

chapter' in.E,. Lawton, T. Byi^rts and B. Newcome||Keds% ) , W 



\Cornmu^ity Planndng far the Elderly . f 
Principal InvestigaN^^: ( Eva Kahana with B." F.elton and T. Fairchild, 

^ ii^oeiology^^ " 



Title ofvPr^ect't A "Cotgru^nce of Model of Person^Environment Interaction 

^ ( I' in P. L^wtoi? (ed.) Theory D^elopme^t in Environments ah4 
Aging . R. Wiley, 1975. 
Pri^nci^al Investigator: Eva Kahana,* Sociology 

•ifitle of Project:. Strategies oi Coping in Tnstitutfonal Environments 
Principal Investigator:' ^va Kahana, Sooiolbgy ^ \^ 

period:^ (>nii(>-^mm " . ^ . - . • • 

Amount: $152,439 ^ ' * • * • 

" Sponsor: NIMH " • ' s - » ^ 

Title of Proj*ect': Stxidifes' 4|E Adaptat^ion Amo|^ the Elderly • " . . 

Principal Investi^tor: Ev^i^ahana, Sociology ^ 
, Period: 7/1/7^^^0/77 ' 

Anfbunt: $3.3,/61.00 . ; \r ' ^ < 

Sponsor: NIhH . » \ > « . *^ i ^ . ^ ' * 

' ' ' j ^ ^ * " ' ^ ^ ' • 

Title of Project: Compatibility of yisual^ Ailities of Older Drivers and 

^ Roadway Signs i ^. . 
Ptincipal Investigator:,. Doiial Elliot, Psychology, . \ * , 

Period: 6/3(>/75-6/_^76 , ^ , ^ ' ^ ; • ' ^ ' \ 

Sppnsor: Adminigtrdtloij on ^Ing' , ' . - ' . ? ^ 

Tltlj^ Pt^oject; Irtst^itute of Geroritolbgy"- ' . ^ 

Principal lfivestigati)rJ' Charles Parrish*, .Gerontology ' , *' 

Period: 7/1A75--6/30/76 . ^ ^ - • * • * 

'Amount: $19-2,600.00 ' . ' . 

Sponsor: Universi^of Michigan " ^ ' ' , v.i -/ . 
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ELDERLY 



Title of Project: Studies of Adaptation Among the Elcterlj 
Princip'^1 Investigator: Ross Eshleman,, Socio logyr ; ^ 
Period; . 7/1/75^6/30/76 ^ ' • ' ^ ■ ' 

Amount: $37,053.00 " . ' / 

Sponsbijp: NIH ' . ' , 

Title of- Project: \A Study of the Elderly in the Detroit Area 
Principal Investigator: Carol .Novak; Psychology* 

Title of Project^ Humanizing Institutional Care'fgrt: the Aged^ 

Michigan Nurse . April 1975 - ^ i 
Principal Inves^:igatar : Cardl Nowak, Psychology *i ^. 

}■ .' ' >. 

Title of Project': Congregate Cave of the Aged. Chapter in Cowdry 
' (ed.) The Care of the Geriatric Patient , St.- 

, Louis: Mo$by, 1975 . ' • . - " 

Principal Investigate*: Carol ^Nowak, Psycholdgy ; ' 



Title of ^Project:' Social Context and Personal N^kd - A Study of 

Police and Jewish' Agted. Social Forced , in press 
• 1976. ' ^ . '-.X ' ^ , ^ . 

Principal Invest iga tor :• Carol Nowak; Psychology-;. 

Title^of Proj«:t: Theoretical ^and 'Research 'Perspectives on thd / 

* • ^ ' ' Older i^onj^n, SQciaL Problems , Aceepted 
i>rincipal Investigator: Carol Nowak/ Psychology , . , 

Titl^fc**»ject: The Socialization of Old Age^ in a;i Urban A|:ea: Th 

1 * Effects of -Formal Xrainiag andj Informal Contact 

Principal Investigator: James J.' Dowd, Sociology^ • - > . 

P^ho^": 19^76-9/77 • . • - • . ' . ^. ^ ^ 
Amount: .$129,090.00 • - . • • ^ . . 

' Sponsor: HEW' - ' , ' . j 

■ ' *' 

ET Ht^tCITY ^ 

Title of Pcflject: Kinship in a Roman Catholic 'Ethnic Grqup. 

* • • Ethnicity 2; 13^-152, ' Summer 1975 , 
- Principal ]:nveetigator iMa^y C. ^engstock, -Sociology 



ETHNICITY • - • » ' • =' 

Title p#^. Projecll: Indigenous Police Assessing the Problems. Journal- 

< of Social and Beha^rpral Sciences , (Spring-Summer 19J5) 

. pp. 31-40 . • 

Principal Investigator: Mary C. Sengstock^^ociology 

♦ » , ' * 

# 

Title of Project: Developing awLu^x of 'Ethnic Community Participation: 

Accepted for J International. Migrat:ron' Review ' , 



/rinttpal Investigator: Mary C 



L -S^gstock, Sociology 



s 



Title of Project:^ Finding Roo^ in Ma^s Society, aook-length^manus.cr^pt 
^n the theory of ethnic ^roupf behavior in U.S. / using' 
the Chaldean community of Detroit as a case s^tilHy. ' 
Submitted for publication. ' , -r ^ 

, Principal Investigator: Mary C. Senggtock, Sociology 




^Title of 'Proji^;c_t:^^J)^ographic Characteristics of the Bl^ck Popill^tio^ qf 

Detroit ^ * * 
Principal Inyestigator : Sue Smock, Urban Studies ' ^ 
Period: 1^75" ^ - - - -r- * ' / 



Title of*PfoJect: .The. Arabic Community of Dearborn, In Progress 
.Principal Invegtigator : ' Barbara C. Aswad, Psychology 

• . <^ ; ' ■ • ' ■ ■ 

Title of Project: Sociolinguisfic 'Implications ©f Black English, Ongoing' 
Principal Investigator: Geneva* Smitherman, Speech - ' » 

Htle of Proj^»t: Latinbs in. the Midwest, ongoing , * * .,v * 

Principal Investigator: - (Mrso. Sepulveda, Chicanos-BoriAs 



Title of Proje'ct: A Contoiutfity,/Study of *S,ub urban Jews: 'Jharon, Mass. In 
> \ Progr^s / - . \ ' 
Principal Investigator: .Stanley Kupinsky, Sociology ' . 

Title of Projeft: Ethnic Settlement^ Patterns itt^, Urban *Areas : M^thodolog 
4 ' ,iQal Cons idjer at ions, in preparation \ ^ * 

• Prlrfcipal Irtvestigatofs: James Anderson,' Bryan Th6mp^^h, Carol Agods^^ 

. Ethnic Studies ' ^ ' * ' ' * • " 
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ETHNICITY * ' — ' ^ ' . 

Titpe'of Project: Mexicanos' in Detroit: An Oral^istory, Ongoing 
Principal Investigator: Giro Sepulve'da, Chicanos-Boritos 

' 5 - • * * . . , ^ \ 

• Tit^e of Project: Social Histoj:y o^f * an Italian American Community \^ 

Association (Detroit), in progress 
Principal Investigator: Leonard W, Moss, Anthropology 

Title of Bxoiect: Impact of Auto Industry on Blacks 
Principal/4nVestigator : Robert Newby, Sociology 

Title Project:, Black Perception of Racial Housing' Patterns. 
Principal Investigated: Ann W. Sheldon, Sociology * ^ . 

CHID^U:A^£ and DEVELOPteNT • , • ' \ ^ 

-Title of'Prbfett: An Analysis of Child Development Service Needs ; 
"Principal ^westiga^wi-r- Sue-Smock, , Url^an Studies' ^ 
Perio^d: 6/30/75-6/29/76 ; . ' ^ / - 

•Amount: $50,000.00 / ' ' % * 

Sponsor: HEW * ' * . 

Title of Project: Child Abuse in the City^ 'An Ongoing, large-scale 
. research "project in conjunc^tioji w-ith Children's 
• • Hospital ' . ^ • 

Principal Investigator : Thomas Cassel, Psychology - 

/* ^ ' . ^ ' • 

.Title of Project:. Standards for Pre-School Child Care Centers 
.Principal Inve&tigator : " 'ECCEC |^ : ' 



CULTURE/HUMANITIES * ' ) 



4 



Title of P.rjJject:* .Center for ieisur^, /Mat?^6f The Future, Ongoing 
Principal Investigato^: Charles he\jiJy Parks and Riecreatiofi 

■ ' . 

Titjre of Projecjt: Cijltural Action *in the-6ity , ^ . • 
Principal ,lnvestigat(^r: -Eric Boeckstaei, W^^ketid College* ' 
Period: '6/28/^5-8/30/75 • ^Aoount; -$4,00*00 » 
S^on^or: >Uchi/gan Council for the/'Arts ^ • 



general/other • ^ * ^ ; 

\ Title of Project: Heroas and Heroines for Our Age * * 
■Principal Investigator: Lillian Genser, Peace and Ware , 
Perioti: » 7/1/74-12/31/75 . ' / 

Amount;: $8,343-00 
Sponsor: New Detroit* Incorporated 
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Title of Project: Whitney Young Lecture Series • 

Principal Investigator: George E. GuHen, Jr. ' ' , " 

Period: » 5/1/75-4/39/76 . ^ ^ 

Amount: $14,000.00 

Sponsor: Various r ^ ^ 

... 

Title of Project: An^ Evaioation of Project S.T.A.R.T, - ^ 
Principal Investigator: Sue Smock, Steven Lewis, Gary Lichtman, Urban 

Studies 

Amount: Recently funded for $36^817 

Title of Project: Urban Incentive Tax Credits/Updatje Study of book published 
' ' by Praeger in 1974 ,1 

Principal Investigator: John J. Muslal, Urban 3tud±^ * * 

Titl4, of Project: Utility Rate Structures, article jpublished inf Progressive 

' • M^rch 1975 ^ * . . ; 

Principal Investigator: Johi^ J. MusiaL, Urban Studies g \ \ 

Title of ^r'ojectv ^Adjustment of Peasant ■Btrants'in Ufbah Environment & ^ 
^ (Rome and Detroit) in pBgress > , 



/ • Principal InV*estfigatof : Leonard W. Moss, AntfKro 



J^logy 




Title of Project: Archaeological Site Survey of ,Atripa^^^^^llinum * 

< (Italy) in progress. . ^ 

Principal Investigator: Letonard W. Flossj Anthisopology • - 

Title of Project:" Impact qf Modern Industrial Society' on Tribal Law 

(Caltfofnia) ^ ' / . * . 

Principal Investigator: Arftold R. . Pilling, AnthrOiSplogy' i' 

' ' > ?, . ' - ^ ' 
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GENERAL/ OTHER ' - , ^ 

Title of Project: Approaches to Interorganizational Research. 

Paper ▼resented at the annual meeting*, Nofth Central 
Sociological^ Assoc . , ,Coiumbus, Ohio - May 1975 

Principal Investigator: Ann W. Sheldon, Sociology 

Title of Project: 'The Social Responsibility of a Scientist.,. ' * 

Forthcoming' in The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists^ 
Principal Investigator: Alvin Saperstein*, Physics 

Title of Project: Influence of Ethnicity, Class and Culture on' , 

MisuTuierstandings in PhysiciannPatient Communica- 
tioT|| in Great Britain, #lanning Stage . ' 

Principal Investigator: Betnice Kaplan, Anthropology • ^ 

* %\ • ' 

•'Title of Project: Archaeological Excava^tion of Rennaissance Center, 

' Museum exhH>it - • " 

^Principal Investigator: Gordon L. Grosscup, Anthropology 
Period; 1975 - * 

^Tit^e of Project: iJative American Religious Rights |First Amendment, 
' ^ . ^ • ^ ' Rights) A' ' ' ' ' 

'*Principal Investigator: - Artiold R'. Pilling ±x\ coordina^iotv with 

American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Indian Rights Committee, Denv^er - Sociology' 

. Title of Project: Cfianging Leadership Patitoi^^for Campfire Girls. - 
. ' '.in Metropolitan D^troifi^ 

Pr^t^pal Investigator: *Ann Sh^fdon,. SiiiorlDgy * \ * 

Title of^^Project; Local Societal Indicato^' ^ ' ' \ ' 

Principai i^ivestigator : Richard Simmdns^^or . , Urban Studies' * \ 
Period: 2/70-9/30/76. ^/ ... * / ' 

Amount: $120,000.00 / ' ^ ' ' t 

Sponsor :• Bank of the Commonwealth ' /• ' I 

\ '.Title of Projet^: A Study of Wdlien Physicians ^ ^ 

Prijuripal Investigator: Sue Smock, Url^an Studies* ' ' ' . 

^.Period:'' 7/15/757I2/3O/75. ' ^ ' ' - 

'^• Amount: $1,500.00' . , * ' ' '* 

Sp0ti0at' Varioud ^ ] • » . * " , ^ 
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GENERAL/OTHER 



Titi||b of Project: Preparation of papers' to be presented at UMted Nations 
y< ' Conference on Habitat; Vancouver, B.C., Catiada 

May 31-June 11, 1976 - ; 

^ /^Principal Investigator: LouisTFriedlancf, Political Science^ ' ^ 

Titil of Project: The Detroit Citlrseri- Survey. A survey of the- City of 

^ Detroit population.^ * * ' 

Principal Investigator : Sue ^Smock, Urban Studies ' ' 

; ^ • 

Ti-tle of Project: >The Decline of Central City Neighborhpods : ^ The Case 

pf Delray, in preparation' . ^ 



Principal Investigator: Jamets , Anderson, Caral AgQC^riv Bryan Thompson, 
r ' Ethnic Studies - — ^ 



Title of *Projec,t: Metropolitan Detroit: Anatomy b? Social Change, in press- 
Principal ^Investigator : Robert Sinclair, Geography ^ 

Title of Prpject: Studa:it- Normava^ion Civility: A multi-city study (included 

Detr0it and two Canadian cities) ^ progress 
'Principajii Investigator: Lepn H. Warshay, Sociolo|^ * 

* «' 

■fitle/of Project: The Relationships between Nineteenth Century British 

'j» Urban Society and the Nj^neteenth Century Novel, in progress* 
Principal Invesdlgator : Paul Sporn, English ^ ' - 

Title, of Project: "Ghetto Expansion and tjbe Urban Landscape: A Case Study 

ip Northwesjt Detroit, ptess , 
JPrincipal Inyestigator : Robert Sinclair,* Geography 
) 

"Title of Project: Size Technology and Administrative Intensity: A 

4 Longitudinal and Cross-Sectional Analysis, in progress 
Principal Investigartor: Guy C. Dalto, Sociol9gy 0 

^ ' 

Title of project : ^^'S^dy of the Spill-Over Effects of Upgoing: Suggestions 

* • for Legal Changes ' - ' ' 

Principal Invest igator^ Richard Wi^^^^rtke, Law 
Period: Iterch 1975^76 
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Title of Project: The Curreivt Status of Women Cross-CulturaHy; 

^ Changes and Persisting Barriers. , ( Theological 

Studies - special is^ue on women) ' 
Principal Investigator: Constantina Rothschild Safilios, Education 

Title of Project: The Family in Athens: Regional Vari^ations^ 

, New York Academy of Sciences ^ 

'Principal Investigator: Constantina Rothschild SafiX-ios, Education 

Title of PI•oj^ct: DUal Linkages Between the Occupational and 

'ffamily System: A Macrosociolpgical Analysis. ,\ 
^- - Signs: Journal of. Women in Culture and gtjciety. 

'Principal Investigator: Constantina Rothschild SafiliojS, Education 



Title of Project: Energy: SE. Michigan Energy. Project' 
Principal Investigator: Robert Bushnell, Business Economics 



Title of Project: Comparative World Cities, ongoing * ^ ^ 

Principal Investigator: Corinne Gilb , ^History ' 

Title ofy Project:. Decline and Fall. of Byzantine^- City of Mistra, 

A - Ongoing Way^ie iTnlyersity Prgss, October 1975 

Principal Inv^tigator :• Harry' Magoulias, History 

Title of Project: 'Rise of Urban Regi^aalism in America, ongoing 
Principal Investigator: George Honza^o, Urban Planning 

Title 6f Project : Statistical\ariations iiythe Metro .Area^r ' 

.m ongoing^ ^ ^ * ^ 

Principal Investigator:^ George Honzatko, Urb^n Planning^ ^ ^ 

Title of Project:^ Leisure and the Quality of Dsffe; The Urban . 

1^ * . Imperative ^ i) 

Principal Investigator: Charles Lewis, Parley and Recre^tit)n 
Period: .8/15/75-12/15/75 - .. . 

AnK>untl^$6,721.00 - ' , , ' ' ' _ 

Sponsor: ' Michigan Council fo;- the Humanities ' , ' • 
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GEfNERAL/OTHER . V 

Title of Project: Helping Networks in Neighborhoods' 

Principal Investigator: Don Warren 

Sponsor: Department^ of Labor , 



V. 
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SURVEY- OF WAYNE,. STATE UNIVERSITY URBAN-RELATED DISSERTATIONS 

National Science Foundation - City/University Consortium Project 
Wayne s'tateMkrfVersity * 

June 1977 ^ \ ^ ' ' 

I . * Factqrs affecting the admissions of high> school graduates^ 
' entfering an urban university , George L. Miller, 1951, 
38 8M614f . Ed. "^^^ . . - • » 

Purpose:* investigate factors in predicting success for . applicants 
^ and find out what happened to a representative sample of 

applicants submitted to W.S.U. 
Concl^s-ion; The. capacity to pass high school work ^nd to require 
certification is. not the only factor for' success in^ 
cdllegje. ^ ' ' 

Relevanc^: Could help justify*" theory that poet high sphodl 

' / * , scholastic achievement by Detrbit mit|ority groups may 
* not indicate comparable resi^lts^on a collegiate level. 



2. Patterns of selected innovations in Detroit elementary schools 
1895-1945 , Dprothy M. Per'ry, 1950, 372P439p . Ed., 

'Purpose: The J:nAAention of better and ^ore e/ficient tools evaluating , 

innovations and changes in a school system. ^ 
Conclusion: The Detroit school system is relatively adaptable tO' 
M . change . * 

Relevance: The study is based upon- histories of fifteen innova- 
" tions^ introduced in ttie Detroit school sysXem from 
1895-1945. 



• t 



3. The 'development and operation of collective bargainiilg among 

public school teachers in Detroit; a case study , Floyd M. Adams, 
1967*, DAdl? Ed. . 

Purpose: Dea'le with the successful struggle by the Detroit Federa- 
t>^of Teachers to win a collective bargaining agreement. 
Conclusion: Why the Detroit Federation o£ Teachers has been 

successful. - * ; • * 

Helev^ince: The study"traces the development .and •operatiotc of ^ \ 

collective bargaining in the Detroit Public Schools. 



A, The effects of positive bl^cTcness. on thfi traditionar color ^ 
^ preferenc>fis^ among students ^of African descent . Claud Anderson, 
1970, DAn226 Ed. " ' • ^ 
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Reciord social ^valuations placed upon coloV by student^ of 
African descei/t in the Detroit public school system and^to measure 



the extent td whicTi adult standards of positive blackness have 
% 'i taken pre^ftdehce. ' \ *' i 

"^'Coneli/slon: The blicjl^er 'or lighter the skin, the more negative social 

reactioTii. * ^ . . <>' ^ . ' 

Relevance: ^Relevance' ta Detroit Black coinmunity> 



45. Adjustment experiences of industrial education teachers of the Detroit 
Public Schools , Lilliam A. Baranydl, 1965, DB231 Ed. 

Purpose: Identified the major adjustment experiences - favorable an^^unfav- 
orable of all newly assigned industrial^ MtifatlorntBachers in 
the Detroit Public Schools. 
Conclusion: Age, education level, grade l^v€l taught, vocational certifi- 
cation, and student tfeachljig experiences i*n the Detroit 
pifclic school system af^^ted adjustment, 
jlelevance: Recommendations to h^tp industrial education teachers of the 
Detroit public! schools 'better adjust to tteir assignments. 



6. Development and projected role of .the Detroit Institut'e of Technology , 
' Dewey Frederick Barich^ 196^^, BB239 Ed. * ^ 

Purposel , Obtdin^ data that would assist the Board of TrusteeTs of the 

Detroit Institute of Technology In crystallizing the future role 
of the Institute.' - ^ ^ 

Conclusion: The Institute should relocate and expand its' studefnt base. 

Relevance: The repo'rt, completed in 1961, could act in a control 
to measure progress D.I.T. has made since then. 



capacity 



7^ An analysis of the relationship between the D*etroit community conttbl 

J of schools movement and the 1971 decentra^lization of the Detroit 
\ public schoQls , Sidney J. Berkowit^:; 1973, DB4557 Ed. - 

Purpdse: ' The 'relationship betwpea the Detroit community control of schools 
movement and the 1971 /^centralization oi the Detroit public 
schools was studied. 



Conclusion: 



Relevance: 



Measured the results of attempted increased citizen'parti- 
cipation and administrative decentralization of the Detroit ' 
public schools . ^ 
Could^act as 'a means of measuring present efforts at 
channeling to "the neighborhood level decision making for the 
Detroit public schools. ^ 
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8. Ah evaluation of the' Vernor-Springwells neighborhood «fminar , , 
Eloiee M. Carron, 1965, DC237 Ed . - : ^ - 

Purpose: • Evaluates tiie effectiveness of a neighborhood seminar 

in e'xploring and '•promo ting improved conditions affecting 
youth in the Vernor-Springwells area of^etroit with 
'special reference to the schools. 
..Conclusion: Brought together representatives of community agencies, 
\^ \ .discussing methods of u^g^-adiigfg the'arrea, and resulting 
/ * in the action toward creating a community 'cpuncil^ 

»Relevance: Focus on a D6tro.it subcoramunity . i 

• ■■I' 

9. The pioneering. od-opefative relationship of Detroit Northerrt 
High School: a destripUve presentation and an iktly assess- , 
ment of tjie educational partrciership , Emeral A. Crosby, 1970, 

^ DC883 Ed^. 

?utpi>Ge: iT^s^udy of .the Michigan Bell Telephone Company's efforts 
at alleviating ina'd equate educational opportunities for 
students at Detroit Northern Hi^h School. 
C6nclusion: A majority of the students ^involved in the prj 
* " * acknowledge they were mSde more *aware of empl^ 



mgram 
il"^^ent 



qualifications for industry and business. ^ 
Relevance: Suggests a constructive approach for cooperative 

f \ efforts between local. industry and the%Detrait School 
sysfem. ' , 



10.' Evolving a-ylan fgr significant student .participation in ' 

de'cision-making in urba^.hlgh schools , Bernadj^ne tjewsome Derining, 
1970, DD422 Ed,, Micro E2676^ ^ \ ' r 

• Eurpos^: Explores the perception of selected stm^gnts in six 

secondary schools regardirffe their existing ^nd preferred 
involvement * in school decision-making. 
Conclusion: Many stu^nts did not feel involved in the decision ^ 
making process; reiults transcended race, Socio-: 
' ' political lines. 

Relevance: Efforts of Students to be better informed Detroiters 
* ^ and to improve their function in a democratic/Urban 
soci-ety. ' , 'if 



11.^ Perception of the role of the high school princip al in a large 
urban industrial school district , Ferd inane e Galante^ 1964, 
DG131 Ed. • . * . 
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Purpose: Determine the role p)erceptions*of the high school principal 

' ^'employed in the Detroit school 'district/ ^ ^ 

Conclusion: Conclusioi^s measured perceptions of principal'/s ability for 
t democratic leadership, as viewed^by students,' ^aff, pare;pts 

! and the community. " / 

llelevance: Recommendations dealt with certain skills necjfssary for the 

principal of a large urban high school systerf like Detroit '.s.> 

12. Descriptive and conyarative study of American Indian children in the ^ 
^ Detroit public schools , Thomas Glass, 1972, Qg463 Ed. , ' 

Purpose: Concerned with socio-economic status , ''level of ac^ademic perfon^- 
ance, intelligence, self-'cpncel^ and comparative '.condition, of 
^ . American Indian children andh their families living in (jtb^n DetroiLt 
Conclusion: In general, attempted to determine how often -jjariables 

^ associated with academic success are found in Detroit Americart 
Indians. . ' , . 

Relevance: Pertinent to American Indian children attending Detroit public • 
schools. ' . * ' . 



13. 



Educational expectations of secondary schools in region it! ofj the 
Detroit, Michigan school district ^ Rosa L. Hadley, '197^, DHll74 . Ed. 



Purpose: Seek program expectation^ ^of regij^n #7 secondary sChoj/ls anJ^to 
evaluate these .expectations in terms of' the existing ^jro^am. 

Conclusion: Results dealt with discrepancies bejtween the Finney and the , 
Dehby areas. . ' ' \ 

Relevance: A good, public relations activity should pperate in all regions 
to keep citizens informed^ of -school progra'ms 4n Deliroit; ^ 
suggests similar studies might, be administered in the ot^her 
seven regions. ^ ^ ^ - ' . > 

14. A model program for select ion., and ttaining of teacher candidates for 
ser.vice in iitner-city schools , Hendrix Henderson, 1970, DH385 Ed.'' 

Purpose: Analyzes education* needs of innef^cit/ children. 
Conclusion: Presents a program fo^r select iti^'and training of teacher 

candidates. ' ' . 

'Relevance: rrovidt.s fov the development of teachers who can be effective 
and successful ^with inner-city students like those of Detroit • 
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15 • A comparison of vocational Attitudes and job aspirations of 

> urban and suburban school- studeitfs , Arthur Jalkanen| '1970, DJ217/ 
.'Ed. - V- 

Purpose: /Compare child and adolescent vo(i^tidnal atbitu/les and 
aspirations in suburban and urban schools; ^^^'^ I — ■ 
• Conclusion:* A structural career guicj^nce program has raised , 
i \ vocational attitudgs and aspirations in suburban and 

* urban schools. , . - ^ ^ 

Relevance: Relevant in discussing goal orientation discrepancies 
• between Dertoit-^s and suburbanites. ' ^ 



16. A descriptive study of th^ climate within a Detroit inner city . 
junior high school , John Frank Jones, 197i, DJ7187 Ed. , 

-Purpos.e: Examine the change of white to black in a school admini-> 

stration and to note any positi^ie results. 
Conclusion: Observations on changing views ainong st;aff administraT 

tors and students. 
Relevance-: Of possible pertinence given increasing Black hegemony 
. of Detroit schools. . , - ' 



ll. Factors relating to vandalism in De'troit el-ementary schools , ' * 
Calvin Kaiser, 1972, DK123 Ed; ' * ' . ^ 

Purpose: What was the re la tionsjiip. between the per-etudent weighted 
incidence of malicious desliruction of school property and 
' the organizationally climate in selected Detroit public 
elementary schools. 
Conclusion: '^No significant correlation between the* per-student 

weighted inpiden'ce of malicious destruction of school 
property and th^ results of the Organizational Climate*. 
Description Questionnaire . 
Relevance? Pertinent given tKe' rising problem of juvenile del'in- 
* quency and gangs in Detroit. 

■ ■ ■ \ ' ' <■ 

18." Perceptions of role and role functions\f Veterans In education 
in Detroit model city e].ementary schools ,- Thbmas Mason, 1972, 
DK123 Ed. ' ' ' - • ^ • 

Purpose: 'Determine the actual and preferred roLe of the Veterans 
' 'JLn Education (V.IVE.) as perceived by selected educational 

'v^ ;• ;^ctors. ' : ^ 
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Conclusion: Findings indicate resentment by veterans regarding theit role* 

,and functions* " * • 

Relevance: . Relevant to veterans in the Detroit school systetil. 

19. The dese'grdgation qf the school ^district of the City^of Pontiac , 
Michigan^ 1969 through .1972 , Jolene Nabeker, 1973, DN275 Ed. 

Purpos^: Chranologictally record the actions and influences tl^at have helped 
shape amLdeterraine the course of "Hesegregation in the Pontiac 
'jschool?; « * 

ConcliisiptU * Sequential history of the Pontiac' schools desegregation. 

Releiiance:' Method of comparing Pontiac's progress since *1972 'and of possi-^ 
. 'ble interest for any future ^Detroit busing* 

20. A study ycomparing certain middle ability "students in selected' curriculum 
• ^areas at Cass Technical High Schpol with thetr counterparts at other * 

^ Detroit' Ei/gh Schools, David Payne, 1970, DP293 Ed. 

• , f 

Purpose: Does the average girl student benefit by att;ending Qass Tech. 
Conclusion: In some respects yes,^^ oth^r respecfs no. 
Relevance: An involved analysis of one of Detroit's most important and 
• unique schools. 

21 » Operation Go: a special project fo¥ potential dropouts from a junior 

• - high 6cb <^ si tuated in a lover socio.-economic area of the City of 
- Detroit , Charles H. Sanders, 1967 DSa53 Ed. , , 

Purpose:* Project^ to keep lower socioecoijomiy junior high sqhool Students, in 
school. Stucfen^s and teachers we're involved. ^ ^ 

Conclusion: The proj ect 4fccc'ompl iahed j.tis main objective, demonstrating it^ 
effectiveness in .dropout preventioif. ' • , ' 

. Relevance: , -The- study was carried out^i^ Detroit' and . deals wi,th a perennial 
problem. . . * ' 

22. Sojcio-cult^ural' analysis of aesthetic preferences in selected urban, sub 
cultures, ^udwig Stromayer, 1969, DST872 Ed.' - . 

Purpose:/ Deyoted. an investigation tb the* aesthetic preferences of three 
^ * ethnic sub-cultures that form a c^munity in one section of a . 
. V larg^ urban area. 
Conclusion:- Conclusion* 'point to distinct 'artistic preferences among ^ 

each ethnic gja^p*- r \ " ' ' . • ' . 

Relevance:-' Emphasizes^ tn« importance of and makes recommendations con- 
' , • ( " cerning art education taught in urban gr^de; schools. 
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. An. analysis the Influence on educational policy pf c^ .-' 
munity organizations in^ large urban center , Carlene Young, 
1967, PY64 Ed. ^ • * . 

T f ^ , * s * 

poser An investigation of the influence of the NAACP, Natijonal 

Urb^n League, Congress of Racial Equality, and l^be Student 
' Nonviolent Coordinating .Gommit~tee on educational » policy 
in Detroit public schools from 1960-1965. 
Conclusion: The educatioTial system d6ies| not ^provide equal educa- . 

tional opportunity, . / \ ' , . 

Relevance:" A study measuring attitudes of the conpuinity-at- large' 
toward" educational policy and practices in Detroit. 



Lstinguisbing characteristics -of urban community college 
students, Steva r^ G ingrich, 1974, DG4334 Ed. • 

Pi\rpose: Community college students, urb^n students, *black students 
are all ba^ic subjects'of this study dealing with selected 
student characteristics, including demographic and attitu- 
, dinal . • * 

^ Con\:lusion: CondlKisions basBd on data gathered frofc the Omnibus ^ 

Personality ^Inventory. 
Reldk^ance: Samj^le- taken trom Highland Park Cdmawnity Co-llege.. 



25. Cupan-Amerlc 



New urbjn clasps , James M. Stevenson, ' 1973, 



DSt484 Ed, 



\ 



Purpose 
Qpnclus 
F^el^vanc 



en 4n 'Dade 



Sociological study of Cuban-American busihessme'n 
County, Florida, 
on: Cuban-Americans represent a new urban class that 

exhib^fmany of" the political values of ^those^in power, 
Examination of ^ increasing ethnfc 'group affecting 
many large urban areas, possibiy including Dfetrgit^ 



le: 



26. The* intra-urban location 6f manufacturing activity; a study of 
the Detroit metropolitan* area , Peter Colwell, 1973; DC727 Furdy. 

Purpose: Knal^zes an important part of the complex metropolitan . 

Spatial system: the location of manufacturing act^ivity. 
(JonclusioaiLpeveloping measures that may he used to describe intra- 
urban locatioiial phenomena. and^on identifying det^r- 
toinants of the -location pf nianufacturing;ac,tivity 
within an urb^in region. • * * 

Relevance: \Done under adviser Wilbur Thompson, concerned with 
\manufacturing location in Detroit. ' .y 
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27. . Resource allo9atlon in central,clty school system; a case study , 
^' ' yJames B. jGrlf f iW-496S, DG8748 Purdy. \ T, 

Purpose: Identify and evaluate the school input factors which affect "the 
/ social ^djtrs^ment of. stuWfits. - ^ - » 

Conclusion: The measuring of social adjustment on the basis of variable^ 
such as crime rate, juvenile' delinquency rate, welfare cas^\ 
rate, and school drop out rate, \y 

Releyance: Wilbur Thompson, adviser, ^tudy seeks tp gauge social 
adjustment by Detroit grade school students. 

28. A statistical analysis of urban, growth characteristics , Frederick . 
'Klrby, 1969; DK631 Purdy. ' ^ " ^ ' 

Purpose: Analysis of two principal aspects of urbao econoitiic growth, 
the rate of growth in the total population and the rate of 
change itl the 'level of local median family income. 

Conclusion: Studies of 501-U.S. cities with 1950 populations of 2,500 or 
more. 

Relevan^ie: Wilbur Thompson, adviser, Detroit fegion growth relative to 
\ other are^ of the country. 

29. Impact of population growth on the structure and problems or urban - 
areas , Athena Kottis, 1970, 0^6484 , Purdy. 



Purpose: Examine the impact of act^a't^idn on metropolitan areas based on 

population and labor market characteristics, as well as housing 
Conclusion: Areas experiencing in-migration had gains in potentiaj. 

production, consumption, human, capital and property! values. 
Relevance;- Possible applicability to 'expanding Detroit suburbs, Wilbur 
^Thompson, adviser. " * • ' * « 



• 



30.' Interrelations among employments-ectors of urban areas , George C, 
Kottis, 1970, DK8485 Purdy. ' 



Purpose: Examines the .short-term relationships between* the .main employ- 
ment sectors in nine medium-sized urban areas in Michigan. 
Conclusion: Conclusions concerning the relation between changes in the 
number df average hpurs worked 'in the manufacturing 'sector 
'and changes ia the number of workers" Employed irt the same 
sector. 

Releyance: H^ilbur Thompson, adviser, concerned with large Michigan* manu 
facturing cities outside~of metro Detroit* 
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31. An economic-demographic forecasting mode^ for the Detrait 

r region , James R. Mdor, Jr., 1975, DM78 Pirdy^ ' \ 

• : - , . ' * • f ^: 

Purpose: The Detroit* Forecasting Modfel is. a simultaneous-equatioa, 
econometric* mode designed to forecast income and employe 
ment by industry, anfi population by age, 'race aVd sex for 
^ the seven-pounty Detroit^ region. • 
Conclusion: The internal consistency and-Treliabilit^ of the Model 
^ projections are ap^MFarised and the rationale for the 

vai^ous alternative values df the exo'gendus variat)les 
discussed. 

Relevance: the flexibility built into the Model design is emphasized 
» noting that many alternative hypotheses concerning^ • • 

Detroit's future can be calibrated with the Model. * ' . 

32. Interpersonal income inequality and interareal variat^ions 'in 
^income* levels of the fifteen' largest SMSA's , Barbai?^ B, Murray, 
1967, DM961 Purdy. 

Purpose: Testing the hypothesis that the variatiomin the income 
levels between 'subdivisions of "a metropolitan area is ar 
direct fiinctdotl of the iiiterpersonal income inequality that 
* characterizes th^ area as a whole, ,and is a direct function 
of the degre^to wjiich the area has been subdivide^. . t 
Conclusion: There is a^high degrde , of . similarity of the income 

distribution between the MfCedn studied metropolitan 
areas. * » 

Relevance: 'Wilbur Thompf^on, adviser, metro Detro±t suggests high • 
' ^ level of .economic polarization with the central city 

showing th^ highest level of fiscal needs but a low 
level of fiscal capacity. 

• . ■ \ 

33. Spatial isolation afld job opportunities for' low skill residents . 
^ in the core of, the Detroit SMSA , James Shanahan, 1972, DShl8 

Purdy. ' ^ ^ ' , v^' 

Purpose: To show that low skill . residents in large cities are hurt 

by separation from low skill workplaces in the urban areas. 
Conclusion: Low skill bl;acks need to expand •their job search, but 

are ill equipped to do^so. • - 
Relevance: Wilbur Thompson, adviser, the study was done' recently 
• and in Detroit. 
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34 Econqmlc opportunity and juvenile dejinqiiency; a cage study.^f the 
Detroit juvenile I^pr market , Larry Singell, 1965^ DSi63 Purdy> ' ^ 

Purpose: A study presenting generalizations about the process inv©lved • 

in youths entering th^ labor market. » . 

Conclusion: iTouth do make rational economic choices in the labor market, 
and 'youth, in' lower sooio-economic classes are at a job dis- 
-advantage. 

Relevance: Wilbur Thompson adviser, deals with pertinent topic -of inner 
city juvenile unemployment • , , ' , • . * 

> ^ r 

35 Internal migration and metropolitan growth: an empirical analyses . ^ 
Secrates Tauntas, 1975, DT644 Purdy. * * ' ' 

Ptjrpose:, The px5ssibility of. using ^ internal migratory movements in an 

urbanized .economy 4S a means for a labor force to ^djiist to » 
• regional chang'es diwiLng economic growth, , . 
Conclusion: Results on in- and out-migration , and their asymmetry within 

the size-hierarchy of urbanized areas.. 
Relevance: • Wilbur "Thom^DSon^ adviser, coula be applied to job ^nigration 
\ ' patterns in metro Detroit/ 

• ' ; . * ., ■ . ■ 

36. A forecasting model-t)i mani]^ac^iir*<ig employment in metrctf)olit4n .areas , 
Bruce Vkpjerporten, 1973, pV2855 PyVdyT ^ , 

Purpose: Identifies the Sources^ of differential rates of employment growth 

' using eleven' 2-idigit *m§nufactAring| industries in 36 SMSA's.. \ , 
Conclusion: Am industry ' s employment grqvth in a region 1^ fnost influenceji- 
^ ' .by the margicial ratg'of return on investment in the region 

^and by climate - ' ' ^ ' 1 * 

Relevance: John Mattilla, adviser, possible relevance to Detroit iijdustrial 
growth. ; ^ ' ^ , ' 

* 

37. Work role Involvement of local government supervisors , Charles Girard, ^ ^ 
1971, DG441 Purdy^ , ' \ . 

Purpose: .Prove a positive relationsKip exists between the degree of work^ 
* role involvetoent reported *by local goverteient supervisory per- m 
sonnel and the degree of ImpoTlJfcRae these supervisors .attribute g 
to iob charactertist^cs with higher order need satisfaction potential. 
Conclusion: Diffifculty substantiating above. 

^Relev^e: Possible tie-in with Detroit Civil Service problems. - . 
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38. - Employee- jattltudes toward hiring tlie hard-»core \toemployed ,' Brian 

• Mo ran, 1969, DM821 f>urdv . ' ' 

I ' ■ ' ■ ■ > 

, Purpose: Studied employee reactions of a utility company on the 

' "latter providing jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 
.Conclusion:, Management tended to be positive, with the lower the, 
y level the -more sign^ of negativism.. \ 

Relev.ance: -Possible assistance avoiding problems in any com- 
' parable* Detroit programs in the^ future. • 

39. Trends in Homicide, Detroit: 1926-1968 > James Boud^aris, 1970, 
DB661 'Purdy. . - , * 

* * . • 

Purpose: Analysed the data relating to 6389 homicides" occurring in 
Detroit between 1926-68.' * . . / • 

Conclusion: Recommendations^ were made that might lead tg ^ reduction 
\ . in the frequency of homicides*-" 1 

Relevance: Important given .Detroit's homicide ra^. 



/ 



40. Completed suicide, attempted- sui*cide, "gnd ilrban social structure:- 
a sociological and psychological study of anomie, egoism, and| • 
self-evaluat.ion , Frederick Venz, 1974, DW4888 Pirrdy. * 

Purpose: Exanjines .the gropdsltj-on ^hat social structure in different 
social area populations will determine the incidence ^f 
completed and attemp.ted suicide, a$ derive*d from egoito, 
' ^ ' » anomie, Sand inade^uaflkL'es in self conception. ^ 
'Conclu§a.on: tfigh incidence of poor ^elf-images in attempted and 

completed suicides. 
Relevance: May hfelp explain relationship between rkte of jsuicide 
and certain Detroit subcbmmunities. _ • * 

41. Community power in .a dormitory city , Leonard Cargan, 1968 DC19j. 
Purdy. ^ ' , , 

Purpose; Determine variables ^interacting witlKthe competitiveness 
of community power structures. *r 
' Conclusion: Results based on interplay of extra-community institu- 
tions and religious groups. . < , ' < 
Relevance: Suggests analogous relationships between Detroit and 
- ' ^^^uburban ring. \* , / ^ 
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42. Changing Neighborhood: A:study. of rac^l t;^Tansition ; Mean^ne B. Wolf, 
19597 DW831 JurdV. v )i ^ ^. - ^ ^"i^ ! • * - 

* • ' ~~ / ^/K' • • • >^ ' _ , 

P^urpose: .Examination d^' the^^rafiafi invastion-'succ^ssion sequence- |o ' • 
^ private''h<JbaJt]l!ig (^ju^^^- ne'igRborhoods, - , . • - ' * . , »^ 

Conclusion:^ Residential'' nfeb^lJty increased with neg/fo invasion and ^ 'r- 

prejudiced individuals de^ir^d to move quickly. 
I^elevance: Still applicable' to Detroit giv^n continuing iny^siorj- ^ ^ 



succession trends. 



■ I ■ ■ 

th^JDetrolt Educatiar 



43. . Community educational televisions .a'^istudy bf th^J^etro^t Educatianaj. 

' Television Foundatiom and ETV station WTVS ^ J: Daniel Logan,- 1^68, 
• DL828 Purdy. ^ ^ • , . ^ ' 

Purpose: Chronicle thd* format ion .«f the Detroit Educational Televisiaff 

Foundation ^nd the first Jecarie 'of, operation of tbe Foundajtian's 



community-owned television station, WTVS, 



Coritlusion:. There 'is a new an^pW^^8'i«g, era for coiranunity ETV in 1)etroit. 
Relevance: * Studies the histoid ql public television in Dairoit. , 

44 . ' A stu4y^ of.ClPT: Public television pro'grammigg for D6trOlt*s black" 
community ^ Gil Maddo^, 1970, DM264 Purdy,. ' ^ , 

Purpqse: Study the impacV, media habits, ^nd attit.udes of blacks.. toward . 

a ^14 week jtelevision program, by and ^or blacks. ^ 
^Conclusion: Positive response by-black cpmmunity toward the program, 

* noting. ^reas where audience attention was^ stroilgest. ^ 

Relevance: Social contribution pertinent tp reacHing Detroit's tlacfk* 

cljlipunity J^hi'ougb t^^^ coimnunicatiQhs> ^ « ' * . 
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* ^ BacRfround & Evaluation of UofM-City Relation^ 

RtTRIEVINp iNFORMATIpN ON RESEARCH GRANTS, CONTRACTS AND DOCTORAL ' 

* DISSERTATIONS ^ ON 'THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN CAMPUS BETWEEN. 
1966'AND 1976 • ' - .* ^ ^ ' 

• By Louis A. Ferman 

June. 17, 1977 . * r ' - 




Introductrion ' ^ ' . 

/ The objective in this -assignlnei^ was to retrievie informat^uVi ort Uni-' 
vsrsity T-esearch •tontract-s , grants and doctoral disser'i^ions cpn- 

* cerned. with * the ^ity of Cetroit during the ten year-period 1966-1976. 
Thi^ was no easy task. 'The University information -s^stem^n research 

. do^efe not specifically track research *aqc6rding -to geographical lo- . . 
cation/ It was thus necessary to develop a reti^ieval' strategy • 
that involved reviewing quatteriy .reports of the Divi-si^ of Research,* 
Development and Administration (DRDA) ; reviewing the doctoral dis- . 
seHmtion file^ for the 'designated 10- year period; and to contact 
tepresentatives of the leading research units on campus (depar-tments 
and institutes) in order to identity relevant documents. The taslji as 
fur^ther complicated by .the fact that flnW reports of grants fiipd • 
contracts dre not systematically stored ^ith^r by thfe University or 
by units of tljg* University. Thu9, one* is dependei^t, frequently the 
fortuitous availability of final repoirtfe.* A department, or ati \ ' ^ 
individual^t a library may have a copy but there does not seem to 
be ally eonsist^qtr rule pf information storage../ Regarding ^fectoral r 
dissertations, 'the situation is qjiit^dlf f erent*; Tljie University 
Graduate School ^maintains at leag^t^wo \popies of^^a-ch disQeSrtation 
and. all cUssftrtations are a^ailab'le thrqj^gh University Microfilms 
Incorporated, a Idcally-based Ann AtVor firifiV eitner in microfilm or . 
hard copy. ^ ^ ' * *- ^ * . 

Althopgh there is no official record, a considerable number of- private 
consultative relationships exist between University of Michigan- ^ 
researcheriteand ppblic and ptivate^ agencies in Detroit. Unfortiiiately ,^ 
.•vthese private consul tantships leave qo^yisible tt^ce and it Is^'^ 
impossible to identify and locate documents that^ave resul*ted *JfTOm 
these consul tantrfiips. This latter task was not part of our assign^ 
in6nt ^nd we 'excluded private ponsultantshi'ps from our retrieval. ^ • 

" In^this document, we have -three, objectives: ^ 

^ ' (1) to -discuss' th^Mfcethodology of 'retrieval so that th^wbrk 
, . can be replicatedToj: exterided by other scholars; .' ^ 
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(2) to describe , and coimnfent on, the research studies that were retrieved; 

^, ' „ ' , - * - • . 

(3) *to suggest as;auinber. of operationAl dnd policy guidelines that 
,could structure future research by University of Michigan 

^ * researchers. ' / v . . 

■. ••• V ■• •. 

Methodolof^y of the Asgi^ngient 

The research began with DRDA reports for grants and proposals and disserta- 
tton abstracts for doctoral dissertations. The DRDA reports were not. indexed. 
Dissertation abstracts - has key word indexing (key. words takeii from the title). 
Of ten the title of d Detroit-based study will not use the wojrd Detroit in 
-the title. In drder not to miss studies that migRt prote relevant, ^we com- , 
plied a l±st of identifiers. , Titles that contained these identifiers were 
checked *to see; if they pejrtaiued to Detroit. Identifiers included: 



- 1. 

2.. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
' 7. 

8- 

9. 
10. 



Detroit 

Southeast Michigan 
Wayne jCounty 
Great Lakes^x 
Abortion 
Abuse 
Aging 

Alcohol istn 



12. 


Drugs 


»13. 


Employment 


14. 


Ghetto 


15. 


Handicap 


16. 


Inner City 


17. 


Mental health 


18. ■ 


Mettropolitan 


19.. 


.Poverty 


20. 


Rap ism 


21. 


Unemployment 


•22. 


Urban 



valuable mainly in supplyit)^ names 



Child Welfare 
Crime 

Delinquency^ 

< 

•Titles taken. from{ the DRDA reports were 

OLf faculty Involved in Detroit based studies,.^ Other information was in- 
comp let e^Aft<il-''some tines inaccurate. ■ Departmental libraries (Institute for 
Sociaj/^search, Population Studies, Social/Science, etc.) were consulted, 
but ifost of the references were found by talking directly to these faculty* 
members. 

There were some ^robletns with this ihethod: people involved in these* 

tudies at times .could not.be contacted^, did not have copies of their wdrk, 
or could give only incomplete references. We overcame thesef problems as ' 

as we could by many^ phone calls and a lot of footwork, vijsiting offices 
to glean as much information as possible. 

Proposals and final r^orts were often difficult to obtain, and magazine 
articles d«ived from the researhh were used in their place. 
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The Concer ns and Content of the Retrieved "Research > * ^ ' . 

' — ; ^ =^ . 

The University of ^Michigan^ researcih on the City of Detroit .seems^o 
reflect factors: • • . 

(i) the systematic* elaboration ot some large inst^t€ltlonal ' 
grant;. ^ ^ ' 

I a, 'The "Population Studies Center has a continuous funding 

-X und^r the Ford Foundation and .Detroit is a field ^te 

for the testing put of hypotheses, on fertility, 
population growth and family size, * ■ • 

b. -The Jnstitute^of Gerontology uses Detroit as a site 
for pre^retireAent planning. ' « , ' 

' (2) the systematic st^dy of a single event with the view of 
dwelopin§ theoretical, fran^wor'ks; 

a. The Detrorfct riot In 1967 was a stimulus for a large 
' nwmbex of research projects on riot behaviot, riot 
control and. violence. 

(3) the continuous and systematic yearly stud^i of the Detroit 
^ population to establish hypotheses aijd^ data on- a variety 

'of content areas; ' ' 

.a. The Detroit Area Study of the sociology department, 
conducts an intensive survey, usually totalling 2000 
respondents, every year around a given topic (race, 
attitudes, consumer behavior) a5= a device to train 
graduate students* in survey techniques. This has 
resulted in the development of a long term data base 
on the Detroit population that has been underutilized. 

(4) individual and idosyncratic investigations o'f a variety of 
topics, usually intiated "by graduate students to further 

' specialized dissertation interests; 

(a) Edward Walsh studied the garbage workers of Detroit in 
an attempt to stu^^ work self image in stigmatized 
jobs (doctoral dissertation). • 

(b^ Jeffrey Paige conducted a study of non-riotera in *^ 
t)etroit in 1967 to. identify persdnallty types *hat * 
^fere anti^riot. 
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A number of observatiojis are apparent about the University of Michigan re- 
search on Detroit o - • ' . 

1. Almost of the research" was initiated by University researchers to 

. ^furthet: objectives that .aiey had/get. Little of the contract or grant 
research was reactive to Dcstroit'of f icials or influentials who sought 
' Tfe search' pro jfetrts to an^er specific problems! It may be that Detroit 
officials do -not turn to the University researchers for heli> in these, 
problejns Wit prefer to Jturn elsewhere. 

2. With the excep.ttpu of the Detroit Area Study, there are few under- 
takinJt^ that have tried to link research projects to each other or to 

' Jiave continuous study- of the s^me population ^^t^jS^troit. 

3. A small number of University researchers account for the bulk of- the' 
^ .research on Detroit. The total number of researc;}iers who have had 

projects in Detroit is not large.' , , • • 

4. The problem areas designated in the research do not seem to follow' 
cl&sely pAblem prigrit^es in DetroilT. ' For example, crime in the 

^ streets is a top priority probl^ area 'among Detroiters> but it hds 
hardly beeh touched in University research. 

5. Most University research* on the city is concerned wi^Ji aca.deiuic 
questions of theory and concepts and only incidentally with, problem 
solving, The contracting and grVnting agencies frequently rein£6rce * 
this emphasis on theoi?y development rather than problem solving. 

6; Detroit is npt frequently used'aff a designated problem area but rather 
as a site to study som^ urban phenomenon. It could be any city but 
Detroit'^ proximity makes it A natural choicfe. Thus; Detroit is chosen 
'^ot for a 'particular "problem Wit. rather for its availability as a 
center- of urban living. ' 

7.- The' number of projects hit a peak during the late 1960's (riot .studies) 
and have trailed 'of f, since then. The reasons for this are obscure 
but two factors may 'explain .the trend. Fitst^ there h^s been produced 
in the United States (and available to University scholars) very l^-^rge 
data' bases, some /of which include data on a larg^' number of citiA'. 
These data b.ases have a high degree of validity *and offer acivaqt^ages 
ovec single-city data bases to researchers. Thus, there >ias beeji a'^ 
general decline in single-city refi|fearch. Second, more and more \ 
attention is being p&i'dT to region and suburbia as research "sites^ 
Consequently, supported research for strictly urban sites is generally 
on a decline/ . » * ' - • /\' f 
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Operational and Policy Suggestions 

We have six recommendations that we feel, could improve the ptos- 
pects of systematic research- on Detri)it by Utidversity researchers. 

(1) Some mechanism must be established whereby University re- 
searchers and Detroit problem "def iners (private attd public) 
have- some degree of regulaft contact. The University research 
community seems to have, little knowledge of Detroit problem 
priorities. This mechanism may take the form of ^regular 
meetings between Detroit representatives and Univ^tsifiy 
research^ personnel; or it may take the form of monthly ex- 
cWnge of memos sp^ecif^fing urgent problems in need pf study., 

(2) A mechanism must be established whereby Detroit 'officials 
receive regular and Systematic feedback of researth results 
frojjj^ University studies. At the present time, such feedback 
doe^ not occur^ 

C3) Some* notification should Ipe'hnade'to Detroit city officials 6f 
/ *the initiation of a University research project in Detroit. 
There should be one central clearinghouse for such notifica- 
. ti'ons dn the city administrative offices. An additional step 
might be the setting up of a briefing session by-.University , 
personnel to interested parties. 

(4) ' An information utilization committer should be set up* in city 

government with the mission of adapting research, findings to 
problem solution needs in governmental agencies. Most of the . 
resear6h reports examined are written at a level' of abstraction 
as* not to be immediately usab*le_ without some tr-anslation ittto 
the i;hetcyric of decision makers in the, agencies . * 

(5) Some gain might, be made for the city by. setting up a "stable" 
of University researchers who ^have been coi^cerned with problems' 
of the city to prepare actiop proposals or working p^ers for , 
use by city of f icials. The need for expert testimony in public 
hearings^fcs consi<3erable. A liaison person, on the University 
campus snould keep* an updated inventorv of researchers and theii 
content areas so that referrals for expert witnesses can be 
immediate. . 

/6) A res^archVLiaison committee" composed of city officials and 

University ^researchers might be^set Aip to promote exchanges of 
personnel between the two. organizations. A. short tour of ^uty 
in each other's organization might provide a familiarity with 
city problems and Un^iver^ity Resources. In this connection a 
seminar series on the problems of the city might be Initiated, 

. involving participation by members of both organizations.^ 
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Summing Up ^ * ' 

- . ■ ' • . ^ . , > ■ . ■ ' " . ' 

There is a real distance and gap between University research and research ♦ 
needed -by problem solvehrs in »IJetroit. Thpjre appear to be no mechanisms 
at present to- provide for an orderly and systematic • interchange of informa- 
tion between the 'University researchers^ and city official's. However, vast, 
amounts df qualitativeJLy good data -exists on the University campus and 
thesey4ata can be of exi^ensive use to' city planners and decision-makers. 
Some mechanism should be establishes for the systematic mining of such 
data.* Beyond thisj an information utilization committee composed *of 
Ufiiversit;y and city i/ersonnel wouljd be, highly productive of adapting ^ - 
research information to the needs of the. city and stimulating problem- 
centered' research projects." J ^ - 
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I4 Aberback, Joel, LongitaMdinal Detroit Community. Study.* Funded . 
Jf^ ^ ' by U.a:/Pbblic Healthy Services, J&n ^2-. f ^ 

2. .Afiton, Thomas^J. and Bru<^Bowen. "Toward a Clatification af 

^litizen Satisfaction Hth Metropolitan Public Services." 
^x. Paper prlslsented at Annual Meeting of the -American J^oliticaL 
^ Sciences; Associatiotl, Chicago, fll.rSf 2-5 76 (Available from . , 

f University of Michigan Detroit: *Area;Study*) . 

3. BLood!,\Robert 0. , Or.^ and DonaM ^1- Wolfe. ^"Negro-White * ' ; 

Differencejs in Blue-Collar Marriages in' a Nor^ern Metro- ^ « 
/'^ p.olis!" St)eial Forces 48;' 59-64 S 69 . 

4/ ^ -Bottrestdn, . Korinan an^-'^ebnard E.^' Gottesftan. • "A^ed- T-atients and 
' . * Nursing Heme '^en^ices :' ^' Design'* and ►Me thoaol^^^ Unpub.> paper 

, , /'^ ' ' pfcesehted at-the lOPtb Annual Meeting of '.the American Pi;ibJ-ic ^ 

x/ji ';»^»Health As^bci^tio^^^ At]ffatic City;' N: J. I}>15J2 (Cop;^ • 

^ -av^ilLable' from. University. Michigan Ii^titirt:© o'f *Ger<5nto3.ogy) 

' ' . . 57r Bpures,t6n, J^orman G.. and Leonard £. Gottfesman.V VCharacteyistics 
^ of Ws4.hg>Hom^ A^minislt^tors. ahd 
' ImpliCatljOnV'for Sflectiorv/ and Training." ^ P^^ff^- presented • 
" V ^ •it th^"*lst* NlfionaI;Syrapd^ium on L<»ngtBi:p <;ate Administrator 

: \ ' . Emaciation, "^Nej» O^leanS)^ Lai -Jaft 23>^25 73^(Capy avactlable .from 
- ^ f - ^ Uniyers4.ty of Michigan Tn^titute of G#:onto^bgy) ^ ^ ' 

.'- .6. , 3rewer, George' 4,*. Studies pf 2dMe, Calcium*' and^ Ried Bleod Cell 

. ^ Metab^oiism iWtjgactlon.ln Sickle'Ce'Il Anemia . ' Hunafi Genetics, 
yhive«ltiy of Micjjigani, Da^tf r ^ ' ' 

, .^7.'' Cason, David\ Jdr:.' So<:iar- tlasa aitd GitVz^n Orbanizatlon/Coimnunity 

' . * - * Agency Intey^cti^n lq> Urban ^PlanAlng Dedision-M^king . ' Doctoral" 

i \ . * \ dissertSioTU^^ 

8. Cobb, Sidtrey and jldbert*P. j^uj-nn. Survey fee^earcli Centef. • • 
0 • Adjustia^ td Etnployment Teihaina'tion . Manpower gr^nt 91-26-72 

,23 Praject^stjill in ^^t^ogrees. ' , . * . * 

9* C6ombes, LoJ.agene C. knd Ronald' Fjre'edman. , "EremArital Pregnancy, 
^ y • Ch41d^S^aj:ing, and"iLa,ter;Ecoijomi'c Achievement." j*o£ulatioti ■ 

Studies 24:38,9 N 70 ((Abstract «iftcltided here) ' ^ ♦ 



10. 'Corsa, Leslie. "Evaluating Publicly Supported Family Planning . 
Services in Metropolitan Betroi.t." FamU^ Placing Per^ 
, spectives , 3:25-28 71 , ' 

4 11. ^Crisp, Robert. Carl. ' Urban Adjult Attitudes Towards Busing and .- ^ 

* ^ ^ Desegregation. Doctoral j^lissertation, 76 (Abstract included 

4 here). . • j 
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12.. -Davis", L. Blooci Pressure Control:. A Beginning in*Detroit . Report pre- 
' , ^ave^ for the Michigaa Association of Regional Medical Programs-, 

ponVraoNis 7A- 3-13,. 74-3*16 N 73 - Jl 74 • ' 
• . <^ . 

13. The Detroit Area Stijdy: A Br>ief Description and Bibliography > rev., * 
i *' * 76. (Available from the University, of Michigan Detrpit Area 
STtudy) ^ 



14. 



Dujftean, Beverly and Mark Evers 
•x-*'-"' Women' s Work." Conference 



"Measuring .Change in Attitudes 'To\fard 
on Social Indicator Models, Russell ^ 
Sage Foundation, ijl 72 (In Indicator Models , ed. K.C. Land and 
S. Spilennan,- N. Y. : Russell Sage Foundation, 74) 



15. I Duncan, Otis D. and David L. Featherman. "Psychological and Cultural 



Factors, in the'Ptocess of Occupational Achievement. 
Science' Research I: 121-245 Jn 72 



Social 



16. 



17. 



19. 



Duncan, Otis D. Social Change in a Metropolitan Community . N» Y. iRussell 
Sage Foundation, Distribut ed by Basic Books, Inc. ,73 ' , 
\ ' * ' » ' 

Duncan, 0ti6. Socioeconomic Background and Achievement . N.Y. : Seminar 
Press, 72 . . - , 

Erfort, John C. , Andrea Foote ani J.R. C4;Ldwell, "A Screening,' Referral, 
and' Follow-Up Program for High Blopd Pressure at Henry Foud Hos- 

rpital: Part II. Results of Referral and Follow-Up."- Henry .Ford 
Hospital Medical Journal , 24: 131-146 76 » . . 

Erfurf, John and Andrea Foote. Some Findings* about High ^ood Pres- ^ 
/sure Among Workers in the City of Detroit ^ Environmental. Protection 
and Maintenance Department . University of Michigan Worker Health 
Prpgram, May 75 * ^ ^ ' 

« • • » 

20 .» Evaluating Consultation -and ^Ec^ation Programs in Four Community Men- ' 
\ ' tal Health. CenteT;s: A Research Design arid ^Softie yPreliminary 

' Findings . Presented at the Annual Conference of the Midwestern^ 
** ' ^Psychological Association, Chicago, 111. ^|[ay 5 77/ Three papers: 
Hk Design for Evaluating Consultation and Education Programs in 
Comrauifity Mental^Health Centers," Richard F. Ket^'terer and Dennis * 
N.T. Perskins;- "Evaluating Consultation and Education .Programs , 
V in Community Mental ^ealth Centers: An Illustration of ^n ^' 
/ Evaluation Design," Barbara C. Bader and Jerald T.- Dade; and 

"Evaluation Consultation and Educational Programs in Hour *Com- 
♦ - munity Mental Health Centers: Some Preliminary Fitulings Richard 
F. Ketterer and Barbara C, Bader. . 
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21, Evers, Mark, Changes! in Subjective -Social Ql^ss Identification 
in Detroit betwfeen the 1950s and 1971 . ^Doctoral disserta- 
^tlbn, 74 (Abstract included here> ^ 

, . . w • 

•22. Farley, Reynolds. "Chbcolate Cities, Manilla Suburbs.'' Popu- • 
latlbn Studies Canter, University of ^Michigan. Copy 
. available on jrequest. (Abstract included here) ^ 

23. Farley, Reynolds. "Population Trends and School Segregation 
in the, Detroit MQ^ropollCan Area." Wayne Lav Review , 
21; 867-902 Mr 75- 



26. Ferman, Louis A. Th€ Hatd Core Unemployed of Detroit: An 

- r "Economic and Social- Portrait . Manpower Grant ^1-24-67-56. 
, 71 (Abstract included here) 

25. Ferman,^ Louis A. and J6e A. Miller. Welfar^ Careers and Low- 

Wage Employmejit^ Manpower Contract 51^24-69-05. 73. 
(At^strajpt incli4ded here) 

26. German, Patricia Ryan. Kjnship and Fertility . Docjtoral dis- 

sertation, 68'<Abstract included here) 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32* 



Fischer Claude S.* and Robert 'Max Jackson. "Suburbs, Networks 

and Attitudes." Detroit Area Study working papej: #235, 74 ^ 

Foot^, Andrea, 'Jolin- C. Erfurt and J.R. Caldwell. "A Screening, 
' Referral and Follow-Up Program for High Blood Pressure' at 

Henry Ford Hospital: Part I. Results of Screrenlng." 
, Henry Ford Hospital Medical Journal 24: 69-80 7i> ' 

Freedinan, Donald aad' Lolagene Coombs. ''Expected Family Size, and' 
Family Growth Patterns: A Longitudinal StuJy." Demograf la 
' 68 (Abstract Included here) 



Garvin, Charles Decisionmakings in the l^N Program . Manpower 
Project, Contract 51-24-69-05. «74 (Ab^ract included, 
here) 



J — 



Grelher, Donald James. A Study of the Characteristics and' 
Developmental N^'feds'of ^^Bftidlcapped Ctiildren* in Nursing 
Homes within , Wayne County . Doctoral dissertation, 75 
(Abs^tr^ctf Included here) ' 

Groves, Robert M. Intra-Employer Status Mobility. The Role 

the Firm in Wage and Occupational Achlevemeat . Doctoral 
dissertation,' 76. (Abstract .inclii^led here) 
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33. Grove$, Robert 'Vage ana Occupational Mability Within Firms^" Paper 

presented at American Sociological Association meeting, 76. 
(Multilith copy availa^Ve from University of Michigan Detroit . 
Area Study) * ' 

34. HatmA,' William Giles. Wage Determination in Public Utilities: A CaSe * 

. S)fudy of Two Detroit Utilities . Doctoral dissertation, 69.. 
* (Abstract included here) 

35. Harburg, Ernest, Lillian Gleibermann, Peter Roeper, et al . Skin Color , 
' . Ethnicity and Blood Pressure: Detroit . Unpub. paper presented at 

tKe American. Heart Asso'ciation Conference on Cardiovascular 
, , • Disease Epidemiology, San Diego J' Ca. Mar 7-9 76 

36. Harburg, Ernest, John C. Erfurt, L. S'. Hauenstein, et^ al . ".Socio- 

ecological Stress, Suppressed Hostility, Skin Color and Black- 
White Male Blqod Pressure: Detroit." Psychosomatic Medicine 35t^ 
276-296 73 ^ 

37. Harburg, Ernest. "Sociological Stressor^ Areas and Black-White Blood ^ 

Pressure: Detroit." Journal of Chronic Diseases 26: 595-6^1 73 

38. Harburg, Ernest, Rober.t Smith, Kathleen Berecek', et aL.^ Suppressed 

Hostility, Physiological Reactivity and Blood Pressure in Hyper- 
tensive ^nd Normotensive Black and White Working Class Males . 
Proposal. -Program, for Urbaft Health Research, Dept. of Psyjcholqgy, 
University of Michigan, and Hypertension Clinic, Metabolj.c Unit,*' 
Henry Ford Hospital. D'75 . ' ' > 

39-. ,Hesselbart, Susan Carol Losh. Patterns of Ifliite Beliefs and Attitudes 
. > Toward Negroes . Doctoral dissertation, 73. (Abstract included 
bere) 

40. "Hesselbart, Susan and iioward Schuman. "Racial Attitudes, Educational 
Level, and a Personality Variable." Public Opinion Quarterly 40: 
108-144 spring 76 ' • 

41. ' House, James *S. .an^\Robert D. Fischer. "Authoritarianism, Age, and 

Black Militancy^' Sociometry 34: 174-197 71' ^ 

> 

42. J[oneS, Donald Juan. *An>Analy^is of Se lect^^p^^^«- r^e es which have 

Applied the grinciple of Metropoir tad^Ki ool Desegregation as 

a Means *o^ Achieving Equality of EducHional Opportunity . Doctoral 

dissertation, 76. (Abstract included here) 

43. Jojies, Lester Lee. Spatial and Temporal Interrelationships of Land Ufle , 

. Race, and Property Values: Detroit, Michigan, a Case Study . Doc- 
toral dissertation, 76. ^ (Abstract included here) 
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44. Rasl: StaPislav V, and Ernest Harburg. ^Mental Health and the 
• Urban Environment: Scrae Doubts and Second Thoughts." 

# Journal of Health and Social Behavior 16:268-282 ? 75 * . 

45. Kornegay, Francis Albert. A Community Suyvey of Problejns and 
V Needs of Residents in an Inner City Area of Qfetroit . 

Doctoral , dissertation 73. (Abstract included here) 

46. Laumann, Edward 0. Bonds of Pluralism: The Form jnd Substance 
- * of Urban SociaTlletworks .. N.Y.: Wile^ and Sons, 73 

47. * Laumann, Edward 0. "Interlocking and Radial Networks: A ^ 

Cross-Seetional Analysis," 68. (Detroit Area Study working 
paper #5, mimeographed) 

48. Laumanii, Edward 0. "The Social Structure of Ethnic Groups in 

a Metropolitan Community: A Smallest Space Analysis." 
68 (Detroit Area Study working paper- #7, mimeographed) 

49. Laumaiul, Edward 0. "The Social Structure of Retfgidus and 

Ethno-Religious Groups in a Metropolitan>Community." 
American Sociological "Review 34: 182-197 Ap 69 

, ^ ' ^ • ^ y - 

•50. Laumana, E.O. .and David R. Segal. Status Inconsistency and 

Ett\noreligip«s Group Melibership as Determinants of Social 
Participatioq|and Political Attitudes." American Journal of 
• Sociology .77: 36-61 Jl 71 . - 

51. Levi, Kenneth. Jay, 'icemen: Detroit Killers in a Conflict Model .* 

Doctoral dissertation, 75. (Abstract included here) 

52. McFarland, David D. "Social Distance as a Metric." 69. Detroit 

Area Study working paper //II: DAS #938 

53. Marston, fitephan T. A^ Econometric Analysis of the Unemploy- 

* ment Insurance'Systan in a L'ocal Urban Labor Market , . ^ 

Doctoral dissertation, 75. (Abstract included h^re) 

54. Moore, Kristin- A.- "Fear of Succe^: The Distribution, Correr 

lates. Reliability and Consequences for 'Fertility of ^ear 
of Success. Among Respondents in a Metropolitan purvey Popu- 
lation." CRSO working paper #111, 74 
\ • • • ' 

55. Paige, Jeffery Mayland^ Collective Violence ^nd the Culture of 

Subordination: A Study of Participants in the July 1967 . 
Riots in Newark, New Jersey' and Detroit, ^ Michigan ^ Doc- 
toral dissertatiort, 68. . (Abstract included here).- 
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56. Pearce, Diana^May. Black, White and Many stiades of Gray: Real , 

K state Bffekers and Their Racial Practices . Doctoral dissertation, 
TS'. (Ab^^^^t included here) ^ 

57. ^ Rosenthal, Marilynn Mae Waratt. On The Edge of Riot: Contending. Be- 

liefs and Mobilization for Action (Vols. I and II): Doctoral 
dissertation, 76. (Abstract included here) 

58. Rucknagel, Donald L. Genetic and Physiotogic Studies of Sickle Cell , 

Anemia. Human Genetics, University of Michigan.. 

59. Shinnann, Howard and Shirley Hatchett. Black' Raoial Attitudes : Trends - 

ati^ Complexities . Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research^ 74. 

60. Shuoann, Howard. The Detroit Area Study After Two Decades . 69, 71 

(Available fr6m the Detroit Area Study) » 

61. Shumann, Howard. "The Religious Factor in Detroit: Review, Repl;Lca- 

tion,- and Reanaly^is." American Sociological Review 36: 30-48 F 71 

62. Schull, William J., Ernest Hafburg, John ErfOrt, ^ al . "A Tamily "Set 

^^Method for Estimating Heredity and Stress — II. Preliminary 
^ - Results of the Genetic^ Methodology in a Pilot Survey of Negro 

Blood Pressure, Detroit, 1966-1967 Journal of Chronic Diseases 
23: 83-92 N 69 • , ^ 

63. Segal, David R. "Civil-Military Relations in Mass PubliQ." Armed Forces 

and Society I: '215-229 F 75 ' ' ^ ' 

* 64. Segal,\pavid R. "Civile-Military Relations in 6ke Urban Comfeunity'. " 76. 

DAS unpub^ paper, multilithed .* * ^ 

_ V ^ / \ -* 

65. Segal, David R. and Stephen H. Wildstrom. "Community Effects on Poll- ^ 
tical Attitudes: Partisanship and Efficacy." The Sociological • 
Quarterly II: 67-86 Winter. 70 ^ 

.66. Segal, David R.' and David Knoke. "Social Mobility, Status Inconsistency 
and Partisan Realignment in *the United States.". Social Forces. 47: 
15^-157 D 68 * ' * I 

67. Smock,. Robert D. Model Neighborhood Stiyiy . Funded by the City of 

'Detroit, 68 ^ ^ • * ' ^ ' 

•^8. Sommerfeld, Donald Alfred. Job Training Prpgrams In Detroit: A Com- 
parative Study. Doctoral dissertation, .•69 / 
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69. Sung, Kyu-taik. A Study of the Effectiveness of Family Planning ' 

in the Inner-City Area of\Detroit> Doctoral dissertation, 74 

70. Tomeh, <Aida K. "Empirical Considerations on the Prol>lems of 

Social Integration J' Sociological Inquiry 39: 65-76r 
Winter 69 



^71. Vinter, Robert'D., 'Rosemary Sarri,, Philip A.- Pellin, et al. 

Information and Decigion Processes in Human Service 
■ H Organizations , ^inal Report on researcli supported by th^ 

Office or Economic Opoortunity Community Action Program. 
Gr^nt CG-8739 Jan 71 • ' 

72. Wal^h, Edward J. Job Stigma and Self. Esteem . Doctoral disserta- 
U)ri, 75 

73. Warren, pon^ld Irwin. Black Neighborhoods: The Dynamics, of/ — 

Community Power . University of Michigan Press, 75 

74. Warren, Donald Irwin. "The Functional Diversity of Urban Neigh- 

borhoods." Urban Affairs Quarterly. S 77 

75. Warren^, DonaXJ Irwin. "The Helping Regies of Neighbors: Some 

Empirical Patterns." Paper presented at the 72nd Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Association, Chicago, 
111 , S 77 



\ 
76 



77. 



78. 



Warren, Donald Irwin. "How Healthy Is Your Community?" (Discussion 
. f indingson eight commulaitids in the Detroit Metropolitan 

area based on ten*measures of social integration, prepared 
"^f or. the De t ro i t"News7 D 76)' ~ y - 

Warren, Donald Irwin. Individual and Community Effects 'on 

Response to the Energy Crisis uf Winter 1974 . Instittite of' 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, D 74. 

Warren, Donald Irwin'. Life Styles and Social Attitudes of 
Middle Income Whites and Negroes in Detroit . Detroit 
Urban League 69 , . - 



79. Warren, Donald Irwin. "The Local Neighborhood As ^ Community 
' , Bond." Working policy statement for the House of 

Representatives Banking Committee and th,e^Subcommittee on 
Community Development (rev ised Mr 77) \ ► 



80. Warren, Donald^ Irwin. '"Mass M^di^ and Racial Crisis: A Study of 
the fiev Bethel Church Incident in Detroit^" Journal of 
Social Issues 28: 111-131 72 
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81. Warrep, Donald Irwin. ^ Neighborft>^od and Community jContexts -iri Htflp 

Seeking, Problem Coping andNtental Health^ f.Mnal report on ^ * 
research supported by Center ffc^ Study^ of M«rdp<JlitaA Problems, 
National Institute of Mental He^th, Project 5 'ROI-MH-249982 
' . . Ag 76 

* t32. Warren; Donald Irwin -and Rachelle Warren, The-*Neighborhood Organizer ^s 
Handbook * South Bend, Ind: University Of Notre Dame Pre§s'77 • 

' ' ... ♦ ^ • • - • ' 

83.. Wai;jen, Donald Irwin. Neighborhood Statu^Jto^ality and Riot Behavior: 

An Analysis of 'the Detroit ' Disorder^H^967 . " The Spciological 
^ Quarterly 'Ig; 350-368 Summer 71 - ^ ^ ' ' - / * ^ 

84. , Warren, Donald Irwin. "Neighborhood Stri^cture and Riot Behavior, in 

^Detroit: Some Exploratory Findings." Social Problems 16^ AM-484 
'spring 69 



85* .Warren, Donald Irwin. "Ne^ighborho;t54 ^^oty: Loose Kriir, tight Knit arid 
^ Unraveled." Paper presented at>the ^tiidwest Sociological Society 

Annual Meeting, Minn^poll^, Mlno': ^ Apr 15^ 77 ^ " . 

86, Warreil, Donald Irwin. A Pidot Study Relating Actual. Household Natural 
Gas Usage to Social Organization Pat t erns of Neighborhoods . Final 
Repott on research supported by the'^wational Institute Qf Mfen.ta 1 
Health. Project IROL-164P3 ^ ' . *^ ^ ^ 

88. Warren, DonalTi Irwin. Race Tension and the Suburbs . Final Report on 

research supported by t^e Interfaith Action Council, 68 ' 

89. Warren, Donald Irwin. "The Role of Natural Helping Networks in ^'Url^an 

• Society: A Working Policy Paper" F 77* 
< ^ • "-^ . .1 , 

90. Warren, Donald Irwin and Rachelle Warren.^ 'Six Kinds of Neighborhoods. 

Psychology To6ay 9: 74-7^ Jn'75 ' ^ 

91» Warren, -Dpnald Irwin. "Some^bservations from Post-»Ribt Detroit^- The 
Rol^ of the Social ReseOTcher in Contemporary Racial Conflict." 
' Phylcm 34: 171-186 Jn 73 * " ' * ^ ' 

92. Warren, Donald Irwin. "Streng'thenintg the Neig{iborhood as a Key Anchor 
of Amefican Societiy* " ;Unpub. , policy paper , f 77 - * 

/93r Warren, Donald Irwin. /'Suburban Isolation and Race Tension." Social 
: ^ ^ Problems 17: *324-339 Winter 70 . . 

94. Ijprren, Donald Irwin^ "Suburbs and the ^eVican Dream: A Second Look." 

^ Paper prepared for the Detroit New^ .D 76 ' ^ - 

95. . Warren, Donald, Irwin. "White Myths About Black Neighborhoods." Black 

Wpria 18-32 N 75 * _ 
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Cobb, Sidney and Robert P. Quinn. • ^ - ' rs 

Survey Research Center 

Adj lis ting to Employment Termination * 

Manpower - Grant 91-?6-72r23 - - 

Projf^ct still JLn progress. * ^ 

This is the final phase , of a longitudinal investigation of the effects 
of job loss OH physical and mental health. Identifying personal and 
familial variables related to adjustment to job loss is the objecti<re 
of the i;fesear'6h. ^ V '* ' ^ * 

fwo plants — one located in metropolitan Detroit and the other in a 
pmall rural community in *southeasl||^ichigan — form a backgroup ^f or the 
study. The sample co.nsists of 237 matried then (incj.u4ing controj-s), 
aged 35 to 60 and* mostly white, who* were displaced from ^ variety of 
low-^skill, blue-collar jobs when the plants shut down permanently. \ 
The subjects were observed at regular intervalfe-^er 2 years as they 
went through stages of anticipation <jf job loss, planf closing and job 
termination, unemployment, reemployment, and stable reemployment/^ 
Piiblic health nurses visited the men to conduct physical checkups^ and ' 
to gather' economic , demographic, spcial-psychological, and^health 
d^ta. ' * " 



Cohen, Malcolm S. ^ • 

Michigan Manpower Forecasting Project 

Absti^^ct e^y ^Malcolm ^ohen - The Institiilie of Labor and Industrial - * 
Relations has developed, under a contract from the Bureau of Em]ploy- 

. ment and Training of The' Michigan Department of Labor, econometric 
forecasting models for the Detroit labor market and other- Michigan 
areas as well as the State of Michigan as a whole. The models pre- 
dict employmept^ l^y 2-digit manufacturing industry -as well |s major 
non-naftuf actiiring industry groups.- In addition the , model 5 predict 
household employment and unemployment. . Currently the forecasts are 
run through 1985. The employment and iflneiriployment forec^asts. ard 
ba^ed on historical trends in Michigan and* assumptions about the 
national* economy between 1977 and 1985.' fhe models are. estimated 

' from emjJl^yment. data supplied by fhe Michigan Ejpploymfent Security 
Cbminisj^ion and data- on t5ther. dimehsions of economic activity provided 
largely b]j^ederal agencies. These forecasts are part of an effort 

%by the Bureau of Employment and Training to provide technical assis*- 
tande to Prime Sponsors under funding available through t;he^ Governor's 
SpS^ial CEX^ 'grant. The labijr market projections^ are used as a 
guid^fW^e in detrminlng how Federal funds can best' be ,uS(B(^ in satis- 
fying', the future needs of local Ig^o^market areas in Michigan. 
Forecasts ^or the, .Detroit area will^fe*. available by the end of June, 
i^>7 in Civilian Labor Force, gmployjfent anti UneTOplt)yiltent Forecasts ^ 
Southeastern Michigan * , * ' \ * • 
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Ccoipb^s, J>olagene C. and Ronald Preedman 

Pre^Marital -Pregnancy, Childspacing, and Later Economic Achievement. ^ 
Population Studies 24: 389 N ' . ^ 

1970 . . * 



Purpose ; To determine the extent that the economic disadvantages of early 
childbearing disappear at lat^r stages in the family life-cycle; and to dis- 
cover wh^t role *is played by family size and pace of later childbearing. 



Method ; A longitudinal study wras conducted. The original sample consisted 
of 1,113 women in the Detroit metropolitan area selected to constitute a ^ 
probability sample of all white'^ women in the area who had a first, second 
or- fourth birth in July, 1961,'^ The initial response fole was 92%, Sub- 
sequent followup interviews were conducted through' 1966 with women w^o re- 
mained eligible,* , . f 

J 

Results ; Overall, the comparison of those who allow short spaces of tinrf 
between births and those whose chil4ren are further apart in age suggest- 
that for couples who begin married life at similar '^normal" ages and with 
similar education, the timing aftd number ^pf births do not affect the total 
resources in income or assets available ^fter similar periods of time, , 
It does mean, however, substantial differences in how much is available at 
the birth of successive children and how much Xs available per person. The 
^hort-spacers apparently take this different family building path rather 
' deliberately, and they do not express any greater dissatisfaction with their 
income position 'than do the long-Spacers, 

** ' ' * * 

The relatively poor economic position of the pre-maritally pregnant 'couples 
does not seem, to. be a* result of a Choice ,that puts less emphasis on ; 

. economic goals,' or more emphasis on familial vtlues or a causal attitude 
toward the number and timing of children, We nfeive little dfrect evidence 
about goals and perceived life-styles. Indirect evidence, however, does , 
mot support the view that the PMP^lace more value on non^material things. 
The BMP do not want more childteh than -others, but^ their desires, expecta- 
tfi^ns and number of children at% more discrepant than those of the other 
two spacing groups. In spite of the fact that they use dfontraception 

'earlier than the,short-spacer6, and rely heavily on the pill, they are 
mdre *dissatisf led with the number and timing of their children, ' They ate 
also more dissatisfied with £Wlr economic situation than the othet ^groups. 
For example, 56% considered their inq^pme inadequate in 1961,- and in 1966^ 
despite their, gains, 45% still felt the 8ame way,' 'they score high 4n 
mateiHal aspirations for their, children. Over 50% cite money as the main 
reason they would n^t prefer to have Jarger numbers^ of children, an<f fewer 
tftan half, said it would have been tragic or very disappointing if they 

' could not have children. While not conclusive, none of .these indicators 
point to the pre-maritally pregnant as a group thaC places greater stress 
on family and non-material satisfactions and less on other life-style 
values t TKere is nothing to indicate that either theijr family-building^ 
patterns pr their present^ economic situation ,ate a result, 

• . ^ ; ■ . " »■ ■ -220 • ■ ■ ' . 
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Falrey, Reynolds 

"•tecolate Cities, Vatiilla Suburbs, 
Population Studies Center, Univer^ty of Michigan 
77. Copy available on request. 



Abstract by author - Almost a decade ago, the Kerner Commission ^ 
warned that this country was moving toward two societies — one Vmxte 
and One Black, Data on residential segregation indicate clear cut : 
boundaries for these .two societies — large cities are becoming. 
Black and suburban areas remain White, Detroit is a case in point. 
The city is mostly Black but very few Slack' residents are found in 
the suburban ring. • As tl^. pop rune describes it Detrdft is a 
chocolate city with vanilla suburbs, " * 

This led the 1976 DetJroit Area Study to investigate the causes of 
racial residential segregation. Our approach was guided by three 
hypothesized causes of this "^segregation: (1) the economic status 
of Blacks; (2) the preferenc^es d'f Bla^cks to live %ith their own 
kind; and (3) the prejudices of Whites. 

We used several innovative techniques and found that most evidence 
supported the third *hypothesi^. Blacks in the Detroit area can 
'afford suburban housing and both Bla^k and Whites are quite kriowl edge- 
able about the housing market. Most Black respondents expressed a 
preference for mixed neighborhoods and are willing to enter such 
areas. Whites, on^Jthe other hand, are reluctant to temain in 
neighborhoods where Blacks are moving in and will not buy homes in 
all^eady integtated-^areas,* Whites believe the entry of blacks into 
thejr neighborhood's lowers property* values aAl raises crime ^rates. 
Blacks consider these stereotypic views as prejudice and see them 
as the principal ^cause of racial residential segregation,. ' 



Ferman, Louis, -^al^. 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations « 

The Hard-Core Unemployed of Detroit: An Ecoiiomic. and Social Portrait 
Manpower - Grarit //91-24-67-56 -1971 

This study used data frojn the^ Michiga^n Employment Security Commission 
for 2,114 Detroit. residents who had .been unemployed for. 26 weeks 
or more" in' February 1962 and followup data for 260 of these persons 
in 1964, ^ . ' 

Through the use of multiple classification analysis o'n data from the 
larger group, personal characteristics, background, and labor market 
attributes were ranked by their relative contribution to the lepgth 
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*of unempl^^ent • The two most important were the worker's previous 
industrial attachment (about one-third had worked in the auto industry) 
arid the number of "employment aids" (such as^a truck or car,- tools, or a 
license) he had. Education and age ranked next, probably reflecting the 
high proportion of Detroit residents born and schooled in khe South*who 
liad come to Detroit during thi^ 1940s. vj ' 

•From the data on'the smaller group, 'the researchers concluded, that a long- 
itudinal, rather than a cfoss-sectionaj., measure of unemployment would be 
•superior for. 'policy purposes. 



Ferman, Loliis A, and Joe A, Miller 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
. Welfare Careers. and Low-Wage Emplojnnent 
Manpower ^ Cojjtract 51-24-69-05 1973 

This two-part study focused on the nature and extent of low-wage employ- 
ment, especially among welfare recipients. 

/- 

In th^ first jart, inf prmatioi]i was obtained in the summer and autumn of 
1970 in interviews with approximately 1,000 low-wage workers, in Detroit, 
alinost equally divided between wcFtking wlefare recipients and nonrecipient 
workers in low- income neighborhoods. About one-fourth of these respondent 
were reinterviewed in the* spring of 1971. 

* » 

■ * 

There was little difference in the personal characteristics and back- 
grounds of the two groupg. However, the women on* welfare tended, to have 
shifted from household work to clerical or nonhousehold service jobs, 
whereas the non^ecipients had shifted into 1)lue-collar jbbs. 

J ■ ' 

-^Neither education or training had much influence 'on wage levels,"* although 
education was somewhat more important fot women than men. Women were 

, employed in a much narrower range of jobs, leading^ the researchers to con- 
clude- that sesh^sm in loW-wage employment reinforced racism, even after al- 
lowance for the larger role of personal arid family problems in women' s 
decisions to change or '»eek jobs. The women were younger and had fewer 
children than the^^. 

Although a majority, of the respondents worked most of the time and at fnll 
time jobs, work did not^^ppreciably'^alter their economic resources or life 
situation. Hence, the researchers concluded that welfare wa^ essentially 
a device for .resolving instabilities and pr^obleml that occurr^ro on a randoi 
basis in the low-wage worker population, not a way of *life.» 
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In thfe second part 6f thrf study data from the 1967 SurJ^ of Economic 
Opportunity for nearly 14, OW) full-year, full-- time workers were us.ed 
to* compare the average wa||^s a\iy the incidence of low wages for white 
men and those for white wom^n, black men, and ijlack women. 

The central finding^ reported in 'greater detail in the 1972 proj'ects 
book, was that the average wage was^3 percent lower for black than 
for white men, 36 percent lower for white women, and 50 percent ^ower 
for /black women. * - . 

Freedman, Deborah S., and Arland Thornton . ' 
Longitudinal Cori^elates ot Fertility. . a " 

^Population Studies Center, The University *of Michigan 
(Su/yey work by The Institute of Social Research and The Institute 
. of Labor, and Industrial Relations. Wo^kJ.n progress May 1977). 

Purpose : Continuation of a longitudinal study of women in the Detroit 
area in order to study: (1) marital disspljition; (2) continuing or , 
renewed labor force participation; (3) factors relating to completed 
'^family siz?; including incidence of u^iwanted pregnancies; (A) sex 
roles within the family, both with regard to participation in family 
tasks and to morfe general^ 'attitudes and (5) the relationship of ^ '* 
economic factors fertility, women's labor force participation, 
marital dissolution and sex roles withit(^ theT fam^ily. 

Method ; The sample Consists of women 'frpm- the Detroit area originally 
interviewed in 1962.' follow-up 'intereviews were conducted In 196^, • 
1963 and 1966. At this time (htay 1977) 96% oP the original respondents 
have been successfully relocated and reinterviewed, regardless of 
'their current residence. 



Harburg, ' Ernest^ ^ al. 

A Fariily Set Method lor Estimating Heredit^ and Stress ~ I: A 
Pilot Study of Blood Pressure Among. Negroes in Highl and Ldw Stress 
Ai;eas. 

Detroit, 1966-1967. Journal of Chronic Diseases 23: 69-81, 1970. 

Purpose : xii is purvey was desigrted to test .the feasibility of measuring 
genetic and stress variables as they felate to* blood' pressure levels*. 

Method : The study was car^/ed out among Negroes residing in high 
and low stress census ti&acts in' Detroit, 1966-1967. FifXy-six ' 
"family setsV^-crr 280 piersons were interviewed and bipod pressure 
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recorHinga were taken by trained nurses. Each family set was romposed of 
an index,^ a spouse, a sibling anS a first cousin o*f index', and an unrelated 
person in the ceiisu-? tract matched to itviex. 



Results: .The method alid 'f ind*Lngs of obtaining suth family sets is dis- 
cusse'd and found to be encouraging enough to initiate* a Jargier study. It 
was; afso ^liumd^ that pr(3portion^ of persons with hypertensive lievels'were 
significantly gre^ter^ in the high stress tract (32 percent; N=102) than in 
the low stress, tract ^Cl9 percent; N-ir3) , y. . 



Harborg, ErjiesC, et^ ai.» , ^: . ^ 



o> J • ' ' , . ^ ^ 

Sociological Stressor Areas and ^lack-WHite Blood Pressure; Detroit. 
Journal of Chronic Diseases, 26, 595-611,* 1973. 

'Pur£oser— e^^aipine socio-envfronmental differences between black and white 
urban populations. iA relation to blood' pressure. The hypothesis is'examined 
that urban socioecological areas, which vary *in ratfes of stressor conditions 
may have populations whicl\ vary in blood jjressure levels. ' 

♦ • ' . - * ^ 

To te^t whether blood pressure levels will .vary predictably among ^buc sexr"^ 
race groups residing in fhe extremes of high and low stressor areas within 
an u^an environment, and, if so, are such differences attributable to any 
stronger hypothesized factors which may also vary by area (age, weight, etc.) 

i ' ^ 

Method : Detroit, fiamtramck and Highland Park were selected^ as the general ] ' 
area in' which to conduct the study. Within this area, tWo low stress areas, 
one \i/hite' and* one black, 'and^ two ;high' stress areaa^^^^oiie white and one 
black, were* designated. The ecological sample consists of people who: (1) 
resided in one of. the four, stress^ areas ; (2) were of the given race, of that 
at«a; (3) a^ed between 25 and 60 years; (4) were married, living with spouse; 
and (5) had siblings and cfousind in the Metropolitan area. Interview^ were 
conducted by trained nurses, who also* measTired blood pressure of subjects. 
Differences' o,f means of-^social groups were tested ^Ith a 1-tail test. 

Results : 1. Blood pressure does' appear to Vary wit,hi 'socioecological 
niches' or Combinations of sex, race and residence, whitih reflect social " 
class position as well as degree of social s^essor conditions. Black Hig'h 
Stteps males hadi higher adjusted levels than Black Low Stress male^r^while 
V/hite High Stress females had higher ad justed pressurjfis than Whl^r Low Stress 
.females. Black High Stress females hadt significantly higher observed levels 
than Black Low Stress females. ^ r^* 

' : ' ^ 

2. Black High Stress males had a'^ignif icantly htgher percent of Bor- 
•Mier-line and Hypertensive blood pressj>ce jthan oth^r^tffle race-area groups; 
^Whlte Low Stt^ss females had' tha^itJwest of all eight sex-race-stress area 
groups. * I *^ . ' • 
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'3,. Tor Black males, the younger, overweffht High Stress r^idents 
Ha4 significantly higher Bc>rderline and Hyf)ertensive levels than'did 
a similar Black Xow Stress- subgroup. Further, for bo.th groy&s, 
'being raised In Detroit and not migrating from elsewhere .was related 
,to higher readings,- Tests for age-stres's atea interaction ,^ howeyfer, 
•were not significant. 

' Monteith; Richard, et al. 
Family Planning Needs and' Resources in Southeastern Michigan. 
Center for Population Planning, The University of Michigan, 1971. 

Purpose : . To find alternative ways to serve the public'^-s nefed - 
for family planning services in the sdven county area of Southeastern 
^' Michigan.' 

Method: Family pl^anning administrators and'Cheir staffs and ad- 
ministrators of non-provider agfeiR;cies were interviewed in the spring 
and summer 1971 by CPP personnel. In. the instances where inter- 
views were not possible, administrators were requested to complete^a 
questionnaire. Data were also gathered from the records of^ the ^ , 
agencies involved and from cenfeus material. It lis froln this'data . 
base that the report'^if compiled. 

Results: The south^a^^rn corner of the State of Michigan consists ^ 
of sev^n counties, wit^i:^8% of the latjd area in the state and 53% o;f 
the population. The e even counties are: Livingston, Macomb, Monroe; 

'.Oakland, St. Clair,* Washtenaw, and VJayne. Not only do the countries 
vary in size, they also possess var/ing, and. distinctive characterise • 
-tics that differentiate one from the other. For instan^er the 
differences between Metropolitan Detroit and rural Livingston^ounty 
or the university communities of Washtenaw County are considerable. 
The need for publicly subsidized family planning services^ the 
sophistication and competence of local family planning deliver/ ^ 
sy^temsi'and consequently, the unmet need are other factors which 

. sharply differentiate subrareas of the region. . 

In 1970, 83,013'med^ally indigent women were in need of publicly 
subsidized family .pfiinning services in the SEM region. This repre- 
sented 47% of Michigan's total need for such services. The dis- 

tribution of need in the SEM region ranged from 1.6% in Livingston 
County to 63.2% in Wayne County. 

Regionally, 28,217 women (34% of those inneed) were identified as 
receiving service in 197p. Preliminary data indicate there will be 
an increase in total patients served inn:he i^egion in 1971. However, 
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this increase will* ' probably not be sufficient to ' significantly I'educe the 
unmet need wbich ranges* from approximately 50% to 100% ,in the different SEM ^ 

counties. ♦ ' ' 

> • », • 

V • / . ' • . ' \ • 

Different agencies have accepted.^varying degrees of ; responsibility for, the 

delivety of family planning servic^ In the region, the extent of tHeir 

involvement reflects' the j)riority agencies give to family planning, the 

different 'functions the ag^fencies ,are designed to perform, fch6 funding of the 

different agencies and •the diversity of philosophies agency administrators 

reflect 'regarding the delivery of family planning services. 

The family planning service system in the SEM region is largely separate 
from other systems of health care delivery. A few agencies include a broad 
rangei of pedical and social services and mechanisms for Interagency refer 
most provide only birti control servies. The availability trf^-s pec ial 
services ' — teen, vasotomy and infertility -7- remain limited although wl 
liervices have been n&de availaljle, the res4)onse has been ^ overwhelming. 

In general-, services are provided in .six counties either." through the county 
health department and/or a -Planned Pare^nthood affil*iate. In Wayne County 
there is- a\mult.i-agency delivery system including city and county health 
departments. Planned Parenthood, public and' private hospitals^ Office for 
Econo'uiic Opportunity OEO) and Housing and Urban Development.' (HUD) programs 
and private p)iysicians. - Planned Parenthood affiliates serve approximately 
half the patients in the region.. - * 

The extent to which private physicians provide family planning to indigent 
^ .patients is unknown, but it is estimated that")^edicaid remains grossly » 

undeft'utilize*! throughout the state and in the feEM region. Except for Living- 
ston and Washtenaw counties, private "physician referral programs are non- 
existent in the region. ^J^^jjj^ * ' t ' ^ 

Hospitals, ,a fajor 'health resource potentially available for service ex- 
pansion, have been underutilized for providing family planning services. 
Of the 62 hospitals in the SEM region that maintain maternity services, only 
5 hospitals are known to oper-ate- family i)lanning clinics and 3 hospital^ 
provide space to outside providers ^ A iv undetermined number of hospitals 
provide family ^lanningf services as a part of obstetric/gynecologic (Ob/Gyn) 
clinical services. • - • . | 

Funding has limited performance to date. Where there has been- a Tecognitiorf 
of the need to provide family planning services and a willingness to do so, 
plans have been\t)>waijtecj. .hy -p^^rtial "funding of budget requests. Uncer- 
taifities^'bout funding have al»o deterred program planning. 

Based on a projected average cn^t of $70.00 per patient p6r year, thfe annUal 
financistl requirement to meet t-h'e need, (8:^13) in the SEM region is $5.8 
million. To meet the current unmet need,* an additional $3.8 million would 
be required over and above current funding levels. A' 20% increase in service 
in the coming year would indicate the need for $1.2 million in additional.' 

^ funding. ^ . ./ ■ . ' 226 ' *>" 
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DOCTORAL "dissertations ; ABSTRACTS 
drlsp^ Robert CaT . 

Urban Adult^ Attitudes Towards^Busing and Desegregation. ^ ^ 




1976 

Chairman ; Frederick W. Bertolaet 

Purpose: To. identify and cWipare the attitudes and feelings toward 
busing and desegregation asyheld by urban adults located in a 
specific school region of the Detroit Public Sjchool System, Detroit, 
Michigan. This study sought to answer some questions most frequently 
asked about the "busing dilemma/' and offer insights to those 
districts who, are presently or will be engaged in school desegregation 
Ti^Lgation. 

. Method ; A twenty-five item questionnaire was^designed and mailed to 
650 randomly selected residents of a specific region of the Detroit 
Public $chool. System. Of 'the 650 questionnaires, 314, or 48 percent, 

. were returjied.. Statistical analysis including the chi-square, uni- 
variate arid bivariate fi;equencies of distribution and percentages 
were employed in the analyzatioh of ^ the data. The ,05 'level was 
us^dytp determine the significance of the chi-square ^jalysess 

Results: Based upon, the, analysis of the returnejj questionnaires, ^ 
the following was found: 1. Both blacks and whites, througTi theit" 

' responses, indicate^ that they are opposed .to busing as a means of 
achieving desegregation. 2. The respondents of the study were over-* 
whelmingly agreed that th^^schools in the city of Detroit should be 
segregated. 3. The respondents disagreed that d6segregati^n would 
Ivave a beneficial effect on their children's education. 4. The ^ . 
respondents disagreed that desegregation would incjrease the under- 

. standing and respect aAong different races. 

In addition; it was founcf that hoth respondents with and without 
children, disagreed to busing as a meahs of desegregation.. Further- 
more, when tbe\re6ponses*to these questions w6re compared to family 
income* levels, each ijicome level. was in concurrence with the results • 
'mentioned above. 



Evers, Mark. ' • , 

Changes in Subject ive ^Social Class Identif ica-t^n in Detroit between 
th;e 1950s and 1971 * ' ' i 



1974 

Chairman: William M. Mason 
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Purpose l To estimate the change between, the mid 1950s and 1971 in* the sub- 
jective social cl^ss identification of the*Det;roit area ^population and the 
_a§spciation of self identification with indicators of socioeconomic status, 



paying particular attention to racial and sexual 'differences*' , , c** 

Method ; Highly comparable cross-sectional sample survey data from Detroit 
Area Studies each had about 650 respondents; the 1971 study had 1881 
respondents. The analysis useapthe statistical techniques of partitioning 
chi-squares, and the long-linear model for analyzingnrelations in multi-way 
contingency tables. 

Resiilts : Approximately 35 percent of the population selected a middle 
class identification in the 1950s, and 46 percent chose to identify with the » 
middle class in 1971. A concomitant .decrease in wording class identification 
also took place. "^This marked shift is not sensitive to the difference in. 
these data in ijuestion wording, or pla9einent of the .questioa.within the 
questionnaire. Data from 19^ and' 1971 show that blacks are consistently 
much less likely than whites to identify with the middle class, and women 
are more likely than ill^ to identify with the lower class. Different cohorts 
of peojjle are qtwite similar in their patterns of change. 

For white Detroit area malesf class identification is highly related to 
education, ocC'Upation, an& income, in both 1956 and 1971, although its 'assoc- 
iation with occupation is weaker. in 1971 than in 1956. Together, the tlyree 
socioeconomic variables can account, for the increase in middle class identi- 
fication for this population. Black males also b^se their class identifir 
cations on their^educations, occwpations, and incomes, and only ^he associa- 
tion with inconi^^ifts in nature between 1^56 and 1971^. Education affects ' 
class perceptio^Rmore markedly for white taan than for black men. 



In'l971, white wom^ who were currently married and currently working irden- 
tified with social^Qlas^s"^ more on the. basis of their husbands', occupations 
ftian^ t^he basis of theii own occupations.- The 'effects on class identifi- 
catiOT>of Income, education, and husbands' occupation for white women i^ 
strong and consistent in b9th 1956 and 1971. Income alone) c^n account f 
for their shift toward increasing middle class identif ic^ion. Among black 
women, none of the three socioeconomic characteristics Is significantly 
related to class identification, although the difference between blacks and 
whites in these relationships is significant for occupation aS\d education, 
but not* for income. , ^ r • * 

In comparing men and women, for whites the two sexes are similar in middle 
and working class ide^tif icatiSn, but the effect,ot education on class ' 
identification is stronger for men than for women; For occupation ''and 
income tHe effects are similar for both sexes. Blacks show sex/ differences 
similar to those found for- whites. .However, when blacks and whites are * ♦ 
considered together, the effect of occupation on class identification, is also 
greater for men than for women. In the populaflon as a whole, only fhe • - 
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effect of occupation ov\^ class identification changes between 
and 1971, with class Identification being less related to occupatjion 
in , ' 

' . • 

Conclusion ; -These findings point to the need for continuing sur- 
veillance of change in class identification, fot marked shifts h-ivf 
been taki'ng place in class perceptions and in the effect ^►f socio- 

.economic status on class identification. Moreover, these change 
are systematically related to sex and 'race, )althcfugh the nature >f 
these Interactions is riot well understood in terms of extant theory 

^ in either the* field of 'social stratification or the field of soqp.al 
change. 



Ferman, Patricia^ Ryan. 

'Kinship, and Fertility. ' , ' ' ^ 

1968 

Chafrman : , David Goldberg . 

Purpose : To test hypothesis that interaction with'kin6 should in- 
crease fertility by reinforcing high fertility norms and by providing 
economic aid and other 'services that would reduce the costs of bearing 
and raising additional children. ' . * ; ♦ 

Method : The data analyzed were from interviews with. 1003 Detroit, 
area t?omen in 1962. These women were^ interviewed approximately^ six 
months after they had given birth to their fijst, second. or fourth 
child. Ninety pefpc^t of the women were contacted at regular in- ; 
tervals throughout the following five year period so that a measurfe 
of actual fertility thfough the spring of 1^67 was obtained. 

Several measures of the independent and dependent variables w^re uttL- 
llzed. The latter included live births, actual and anticipated "\ 
spacing of births, expecjc^d number of birtl^, and fertility pi)§feren- 
ces. Kinship involvement was measured along several dimensions \ 
including contact, extend^ family gatherings, propinquity, mutual \ 
aid, and kin-friend ^preferences . Kinship fertility norms were \ 
snythesized by using categories in which high fertility norms pre- . \ 
sumably prevailed. ' , \ 

Results ; The findlngs^f the study were negative in the sense that 
^o, consistent pattern of 'relationship existed between the 8e\ejfa4. 
measures of kinship and fertility. Intregrat ionT lnto the kin net- 
work was related to the interval between marriage and first bi-rth for 
first and second parity women. ) 
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Conclusion. ; The two strongest predictors of f ertility^-b^havior appear to 
be the frequency of participation in large family ' gatherings /and .the 
relativ€i importance of kin aS compared to non-kin. 

.Garvin, Charles D. . , ^ » . . ' 

Manpower Project. , 

-Decision-Making in the WIN Program.. , , ' 

School of Social Work.' 1974. 

% . ^ 

The research setting for this project is Wayne County . 

This project is part of a study in three areas (Cook County, Illinois,, 
Wayne County, Michigan, and Cuyahoga County, Ohio)' to determine the effects 
pf -decisions related to^ the Wprk Incentive Program (WIN) by enrollees, 
social service caseworkers, and WIN team members. The three contractors 
coordinated the development of instruments and divided^ the data analysis 
by topic rather than by area. 

Each contractor selected a panel of AFDC recipieijts referred to WIN and 
interviewed them twice — at the time of 'referral and 8 to 10 months^ later. 
The first interview elicited biographical, situational, attitutjinal , alTd^ 
motivational information lively to affect their decisions about WIN; the 
second focused on the clients' decisions concerning their status at that 
tine — wheth^. not yet enrolled, still in the program, dropped out, or 
terminated — and factors relevant to those decisions^ 



The caseworkers were interviewed for information on their knowledge and • 
perception of WIN and their attit^udes to the program and to mothers'* 
working. * 

Fi-nding^xf^vealed that the typical client had heeJi receiving public ^sis- 
tance for 3 to 4 years when referred to WIN. ^The majority ^f respondents 
f through they would be penalized if they did not participate in the program, 
but 90 percent said they were pleased after entering it. • , / 

^Caseworkers were predominantly white women under 30, college educa"ted, 
and working on their first job sinc^ college, ' Theit decisions to i*fer 
clients were most strongly influenced by a generally favorable attitude 

• toward th^ program; agency pressures and the clients' interests in 
entering the program or finding a job. 
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Gfeiner, Donald James. ^ 

A Study of' the Characteristics and Developmental Needs of Handi- 
capped Children in Nursing ^Homes in Wayne County # 
vl975 , ' , 
Chairman: Geraldiae T. Scholl 




• Purpose : To review quantitative, observable characteristics o 
nursing homes in Wayne Coun^/ serving handicapped individuals 
age twenty-sixf and T) the individuals served in these nursing 
h'i^mes. A twelve month pilot program was developed for twelve handi- 
capped individuals as a result of the findings^- 

Method :' , Information regarding nursing homes was gathered by inter- 
views wdth nursing home operators usin^ the Nursing Home Question- 
naire , (Of the total number of nursing hom§s» c3nly twenty-one 
served people under twenty-six* Oniy four reported child popu^aitions 
of more than eight.) 

Information regarding residents of nursing homes under age twenty-six 
was gathered by interviews with the nursing home operators, by 
observations and by completion of the individual data sheet. 

A one year pilot p^gram was^initiated for twelve Ichildren in one ^ 
nursing home, Informatten'^was gathered at the beginning and con- 
clusion of the project using the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and 
subjective observations of staff, ^ ' ^ 

Results : Findings regarding nursing homes: 

1. None was designed to serva children. , " ^ 

•2. • Currently, younger children are placed in nursing homes. Infants 
were discovered ia several homes. ^ ^ 

3, Programs and services were lacking fior children, " 

4. . Operators were unsure o'f public agencies with licensing,* ^ 

suplervising or cpnsulting responsibilities 

Findings regarding the pilot program: 

1. Results of the Vineland^ showed significant gains by^nine of tlie 
children and ^no significant change by three children, which Jws 
supported by staff observations. The majority of children ^ere 
severely mentally impaired, functioning at less than one thiri 
normal. Some were trainable mentally ^impaired functioning between 
one third and one half of normal. 

2. Mrfjor change occurred in areas of self-help, activities of.-4^ily 
living, langi^ge and social skills. 

i^onclusion : Staffing, monitoring and supervising, functions, criteria 
for placement of children in nur^ng homes, cooperative planning by 
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all appropriate agencies and the deveroptfient of facilities were found 
be inadequate, and recommendations* were made for improvement. Recomme|i-- 
dations were also made foi^ future Study. % 



Groves, Robert M. * „ ' - 

Intra- Employer , Status Mobility: The Rple of the Firm in Wage and 

Occupational Achievement • I ^ 

1976 ' " . 

Purpo8e >^*To examine inter- and intra-employ4r individual wage changes. 

Method : This study uses a sample of 3,028 Individuals from the Social 
V Security Administration Continuous Work History Sample^for the Detroit SMSA 
for the years 19^0-62, 1967-72. Iptraestablishment occupational^'iobili^y 
is studied using data from a ^1972 probability sample of 12L_businesjses of \ 
100 or more employees in the Detroit SMSA. Following ^internal labor 'market 
theory, intraemployer status mobility was seen as (iependent on a^ different 
set of mechanisi^s <ithan socioeconomic achievement in moves across empldyerf* 
Specifically, the interdependence of jobs in firms leads to an-ardering 
among positions which limits mobility • to jobs related to one another in the 
work flo\i, . ^ » • ' 

Results: The growth of the organization ^nd the fiscal 'statue of ' t^ie- firms 
seem'^to affect the relative amount of\ external hiding across-the different , 
occupational groups. **Growing f itins and those with high total reyenue tended 
to fill job vacancies infernally more often th^n other firmsj^ The status 
characteristics of the source and destination levels did\n^irhave con- 
sistently strong influences on mobility within pairs of occupations, after/ 
contrcjlling the stroicture and occupational distribution of the firm. The . 
presence' of intermediate occupational levels asually impedeJ movement from 
lower to higher level positions. . ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ • V. • 

Hanmi, William Giles. 

Wage Determination in Public -Utilities: , kjcajse^ Study of Two Detroit^ 
Utilities. - * ' * • • 



Ch airman : HarollS. M. Levinso^L / 

***** 

Purpose : To provide'a detailed analysis of negotiated wage and fringe 

benefit .movements 'at two strongly unionized public utilities,, between- 
X945 ajid 1967-. ' , 

'MetHod: Two Detroit firms, the ffetpoit Edison Company and the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, were investigated. Information on wage determining 
forces (economic, political, arid internal), as well as Sata on wage and 



"fringe Benefit changes, were obtained froijf company and union fil^s.* 
Additional .information was from extensive interviews .with management 
and ^t»ion of f icials, and with butside parties familiar with the 
co\iectivJ^ bargaining process at thes^ firms. , 

Results : It was found that goveifnment regulation of the^firms' 
market behavior (pices, output and quality of ^service) does Aot have 
a. direct influence 'on negotiated wage and fringe benefit chfenges, 

Conclu^ jn; 1* management possess considerable freedom of action 
la iielflLLni^ng tlje size* of the economic increases it grants. ' On 
the one harnd,' management's ability .to continue the cUstribution pf 
energy to the firm's customers without interruption during a strike 
By its employee^ makes , the strike-an^ineffectiye weapon for the 
union to use i^Jrny attempt to*secure A wage settlemei:^: in excess of 
o^hat managemen^^ref ers to give: Thus, given labor's rela€4j*ly 
internal strengtn^iiianagpment is in a pott^t^on to translate its wage 
preferences directly into wage sefctlemencs'. - • . . 

» ' * 

2. The ^trong;product market position enjoyed by a regulated public 
Utility causes the. economic pressures, which umi^^y act to hold down 
, the size of wage increases* granted by other firms, to be restively 
weaki Consequently, If is Somewhat easier for a utility to match , 
wage^fringe' patterns set- elsewhere, err t^^grant- "the going wage 
J.nci«fase.^* ^ ' " * ^ . 

Finally, there are significant non-economic pressures on ^ utility « 
that provide management^ with a positive motivation for preferring, 
-the middle range of phe i/ft'ge settlement spectrim^^^^^il^n^' of these \ 
pressures result indirectly from the regu,lartor^"7rameworfc Within 
which' the firm must operate. ^ , ,.-<i^'J 

JB.''^\[^dT^iddle-bias*wh!Lch* is present .in %he wage determination 
T)rocjB&s" dhafacteristic^ of public^ utilities, ckM-he seen wl\en Edison 
and* Michigan', Conso}.ida ted wage settlemeiits are compared* with those 
negdtiated in dther sectors of th1(Plconon|y. It is alsofapparenjt in 
the clo^e correspondence Ijetwfeen wage-f tinge" chang€'s at Edison, and 
G^eral Motors during much of the* post^^ period. » * * , 




Ihart," Susan Carctl Los.'^ . - , ' * 

rns of ^ite Beli(^fs and Att^-tudes Toward ^egroes. 
19 7 3 \ Cha irman ; Howard Schuman ^ ' , . 

Purpose ^ Ta, investigate relatM^mships betweeTl^l)elief and .attitudes 
toward Negrdefe in a- survey of 64Chw[hi.tfi Detroit ar^ residents. 
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Me thod ; Attribution' theory is the approach taken, rather .than the tradi-* 
tional division along, supposed attit\idinal dimei^sions; e.g., cognitive; * 
affective, or conative. The influeijce of three explanatioil^ foj: low Negro 
status on correlations between racial beliefs arild racial attitudes is 
examined. The pattern of these correlations slioul^p.f f er , depending on 
jioW'whit^ .e'xplnin low Negro status*. The effects of education and author- 
itarianism measure on tacial orientations are also examined. 

- ■ ' ' ' ■■ " ' / > 

The'data come frjm a multi-stage probability sample, of metropolitan Detroit,, 
the 1969'Detro^^: Area Study. -The survey questionnaire focused on race re- 
lations, and was^administered to white hedds of house or spouses under 70 
years c5f q/ff. r' 

Results ^ The flllJings ^how that belije^ that blacks hav-e lower status, and 
face .discriminant ion, ar^e, fupderately correlated •►wijth positive attitudes 
•<:oward interracial Qontact, and 'pptential^ondisctiminatory behaviors. How- 
ever,' th^se relatiodfehips^ var\,isf 'when ^jj^^ion and .authoritarianism are 
'Conti-^lied, These correIati6ns also v^j^fcong ^Bfcose holding dif f erefit^ ex- 
pJaxi&tioris for lower Negfo statusf Ainon3pho$e ^balievin^ black characteris- 
tics, or both blacfe*cha*acteristic^ and wnite discrinnlnation, "caufefe" .low 
bl^ck Status, perceptions of Negro living conditions or racial discrimina- 
nt ion are general ly* uhrela red to attitudes toward contacts Agpng* those who 
believe jtrior , white di^rimfnation "causes*' low Negro status, these beliefs ^ 
correlare wfth positive attitudes towar4 contact. .%ille controls for edu- 
cation and ^personality dampen difference^ among causal» attributioh^TOu^s, . 
these grt)ups^o^^^J:inu€t td shov different pat^rns of racial beliefs and. ^ ^ 
attitudes. * * ^ '/ ^ , • . ' ' ' • 

Those \>oth highly educated ^nd low authoritarian are more likely ^to believe 
Negroes faofi severe economic problems and disoriAination^ extJlaln5^w Hegrst^ 



'status by prior, whj^ie dV3crimination, an^ suggest J|^structive sulutibns tb 
prevent "riots, Indivitjuals with these characteristics ai'e also l^^ss likely 
to .hold negati^^e racial stereotypes, or endorse discriminatory action? - 

Conplusion ;. '.The results sug^gest more complex mbdels of raci^al ^belief and 
attitude- systems are -needed-.* In this studyt for fexample, knowledge of white 
b^itefs about Negro* status and' discrimination, and'causal attributions about 
Negr6 economic performance, help^ to jjjredict other racial attitudes, par- 
tiom.arly toward^oqtact. »Compari^os of the attribution^ theory approach' 
wit^pdHf^^^seatcn, "and implication? for futute work^'are discussed. , * * ^ 



Jone^s, Daoridl* Juan.'* \ ^ ^ ^ \ i . ^ > • 

An Analysis, of ^elected Court -Ca^es whicK*haVe Apilied* the Principle of 

Metropoli'tan School Desegregation as;'a^Means of^chieviqg Equality of 

Educational Opportunity ' ^ ^ ♦ ^ . 

1976 ' C^lttman : Frederic^. W.*^ Bertolaet 
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Purpose : To provide current research into the issues and prospects , 
'6f ntetropolitan school integra'^tion. * * "^^^ ^ 

Method : .The*principal data Aised in this research are the district 
court, appeals court and Supreme Court opinions written for the " 
cases selected. The major^sources of the data were the law libraries 
at Wayn|B State University and the University of Michigan, Other 
information relating to educatipnal cotoponents and other aspects of 
the desegregation plans were obtained from the school systems in 
^which the cas^ originated. Other sources of data were recept 
research in ^oarnals^ and periodicals on th^ issue of metropolitan 
school^ desegregation. » » 

« ~- 

Th^ data collected in this research was systematically analyzed ||pr 
jQ, summary of essential facts, definiflton of the majoT issues in dis- 
pute, educational components, .and the, significant legal p^-i'nciples 
set forth in the cases. 

The five major court c^ses analyzed in tl(is research are cases in 
which efforts werejjpde to merge pjreddminantly black urban school 
districts witli preSominantly white subu'Tb^n districts.^ Those ca^s 
are: 1) Bradley v.- Schoo^ 'Board of the c\ty of Richmoiff, Virginia; . 
2) Bradley v. Milliken, Detroit, Michigan^SS) United States v. ^Board 
of .School Commissioners, Indianapolis, Indiaha; 4) New Berg Area 
Council v^ Jefferson County Boafd of Education, Louisville, Kentucky; 
and 5) 'Evans v. ^Buchanan, Wilmington, Delaware. ' 

Results : The finJln^ of this research indicate clearly that where 
4ejure segregajtio^can be proven, the courts are- willing to cross 
traditional 'q^yTSuburban boundaries as a means of -providing relief 
to plaintiffs. The court decisions in all five cases revealed the 
Ifollowing facts: 1) that state, local and f edera^governmental 
lagencies have accepted and^ssisted in* periifetualing segregated 
jhousing, thereby contributing to segregated schools; 2) an unequal 
distribution of educ^tonal resources; 3) drawing or re-drawing 
ischooi district bouMary lines on the basis of race; 4) locating 
View school construction so as. to raqially ii^Xate black and white ^ 
students^^d^ the need for massive educational improvements. Z*-^ ' 

Cone lusion : As long as city and suburban school di^stricts remain 
separate entities, ttie promise of educational opportunity will 
rema*in' yiif ulf ilXed, 
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^ Jonefl% Letter Lee. • , ^ ^ * 

Spatial and ^TemporalP* Interre;Lationships of Land Use, ^ce and Property 
• Values: Detroft, Micliigan, a Case ptudy " - *• . ^ . 

X9J6 ; , . 

Co-Chairmen : . John^D. Nystaen, Donald R. Deskins," Jr * , * 

Purpose: To examine thfe Causal relationship between temporal changes in 
raceprnon-residential land uses and residential^proji^rty values in north- ^ 
west Detroit -during the period' from 1960 to 1972, using the hypothesis *that 
in a white residential neighborhood experiencing racial transition, changes 
in non-residential land usesare causally related to fluctuation in resi- . 
dential property values than changes iti'the racial character ' of the occu- 
pants, ■ ' 

* r • ♦ * 

Method: Utilizing a one-half squ^e mile grid system, the- spatial distri- > 
butions for racial composition (pwcent of black populatioi^, non-residential 
land uses and residential property values in the Northwest Detroit area ^ 
were determined for I960, 1963, 1966, 1969 and 1972. /Thef^eaf ter , the ^ 
spatial distributions of the^ black population within the study area were ^ 
classified into five stages df Tacial transition: ' estaojLi^hejd' black, post^^ 
transitional, transitional', pre-tr^T>sitional* and established white (control. ^ 
The stages of racial transition were co^str^icted such*that they were sen- 
sitive •to the area**s chan^-ng racial composition rather th^n dt^ changing 
population distribution. ^ 

, ^ ? 

Preliminary insights into the res^d^ti^ change pro*fcesses occuring in 
racially transitional areas wer^ otTta^ne^ f rom ^^$sed property v^lue* smd 
residential sales records. Based ^X)ri asse^sm^nt tecords the spatial distri- 
bution of dwelling tinrlt ownership tiif rtover^ were examined at three year - 
intervals from 1960 to 1972, strs^ifled by rf^al classifications. The 
residential sales r^tords for i<3^6Y^a?id 1^72 prtjjti^e^ the spatial >distribu- J 
tions of sales by dwelling unit^,type (iie*, single family, duplex, small 
flats and income bungalows) iof the respective years^ These ^istrirbutions 
^served as the basis for^eterg^Jiirfltg- housing fireferences iij'areas of varying 
racial compositions ^ ' ^><r ^ h, • V 

With some preliminary insights obtained ^froV the ownership turnover and 
residential sales dataV^ the Spatial distributions for non-residential land 
uses and residential, /pFopef try values weTTe analyzed lising analysis of variance 

- techniques (with the stages of racial ^transition as the categorical variable) 
to obtain more defini'tlVfe insights into^the residential and non-residential 
processes* occurring during rac^^l transition. In. addition, using path 
analysis, the change^ in selected aggregate non-residential land uses (i.e., 
commercial, businesisjf ,tnanufacturing^nd public) and the percent of black 

* populatioi^ were ex^l^J^^^^i 1^4 r^ation to their ^irect and indirect, causal 
If f ects on- changelffin residential prope;:X^'''values* ^ 
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Results : .«he results of the analyses revealed, contrary to popular 
beliefs, that black entry into previously all white ne^hborhoods was 
more often associated with an elevation of residential property value 
than with decreases/ FurthermoM, it was- revealed that when the 
process of succession is examined in relation to changes in non- 
residential land uses, in racially transitional ^reas,. it a_gpeared . 
to be an 'abandotunent rather than a succession.^ 

The path analysiS revealed that the relationship in the data is 
consistent with the study's theory that changes in the non-residential 
structure of a racially transitional ar^a' are more causally related 
tp declines in residential* property values than cfcanges in its racial 
.composition. T * ^ , 

* 

Conclusion ; Racis^^is the principal cause of the observed .interrelation 
ship between changes in race, non-residential land uses and residential 
property values. Furthermore, one of the major problems in the black 
ghetto ia that^its non-residential infrastructure has collapsed, 
r^esUltin^ In empty and iJoarded-up stores, md<cing these' comunities, 
in part, such .dismal places x6 live. Consequently, urban planners 
and economists must*ceise worrying about f luctuations'^in residential 
property values -in racially transitional are'as (i.e., the property* , 
value myth) and bWing worrying about doing something about mainlining 
the -transitional area's non-lresidential infra-structure. 



Kornegay, Francis Albert. 

A Community Survey of Problems and Needs of Residents in an Inner* 
0 City Area of Detroit » 
1973 / • • ^ 

Chairman : Garry R. , Walz * • 

Purpose : ascertain a composite picture of how residents of a 
selected inner city area of Detroit felt about the 'status of ^ so^o- 
ecbnomic conditicms affecting their lives. The needs and desires of 
area residents, as telated by them, would be important to any social 
research design exploring the development of a delivery process to 
meet their/ needs utilizing community resources. The survey held 
central- the extent of families whose children reported they had 
problems in school; the extent of families who were receiving forms 
of public assistance as economic support; the level and quality " 
of medical facilities and 'services^ including dental care; the ^ ^ 
level and quality of relationship betweea families and th^^police; 
and, the perception of community needs, 

Method: The jBub^jects of this survey consisted of 3,038 families. 

fr^ographlc boundaries placed it in the l^)th Police Precinct, 
also covered a portion of Region I of Detroit Public Schools. 
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QuestlonoAlres were developed, "tested -a|d refined for fihal^use. The 
survey staff was assembied, given artpjl^otientation and depldyed in the 
area to cqnduct face-to-face Intervi^. Questionnaire? with self-Sddte§sed 
envelopes wete placed in mailboxes of apartment dwellers. 

Five research questions werfe proposed to f^epresent the major problem ^reas-. 
These questions w^re tested statistically, using appropriate null hypo- 
thesJb. 'The aVea of interest was examined from the social research point 
of view/pThe five dependent variables and fourteen independent, or , 
predictive variables, were eicplored- Relationships between the demographic 
and atti'tudinal variables, which shoved the degree of participation in >^ ; 
obtain community^^c^ivities, were introduced in the analysis, ^ 

'The analysis of the data involved the f flowing statistical techniques: 
A Test 'Of Significance Based on Chi-Squi*t^; A Measure of ^Associ^ion Gamma; 
and. One Way Analysis of Variance. \ 

result, ^e purpose of the sutveyXas indicated by the residents, 
it the ne* to consider new. approaches to program ^^lanning and a 



The major 
pointed out 

*f\iture delivery system for tl\e survey area.- \ 



The research results indicate^ ho;w the resppn4ents listed community needs 
in terms of their priority ratings. The ^priority tatings were as follows: 
'D Recre^tioi\al Facilities - 57v8%;' 2) Employment - 41.2%; 3) Housing - 
'31.9%;- and 4) * Ekiucational Opportunities - 26,3%. 

. Conclusion : There were slight associations between a few variables. This 

trend xelatiYe to the needs of some respondents; suggested that other programs 
should be conslcfered f or^ the area. Suggested programs on priority listing 
of problems and trends are listed in Chapter FiVe, ' / ^ . 

The results, findings and recommendations were interpreted in terms of -feheir 
implications to feocial planners, agency 'and organization ^eads, funding 
reso\arces. Other groups in the area may wish tp engage further research ^ • 
and spcial change as a result of this^*Wfudy ^ . , ' 

.C.I ' • • , 

Levi, Kenneth Jay, 
y Icemen: Detroit Killers in a Conflict Model 

1975 Chairman: Walter D, Qonnor * , . 

Purpose : To investigate the motives" for homicide. 

Method : The sample consists of 29 men randoAl'y selected from the prison 
population and 6 men randomly selected from the sanatorium pcJ^ulation of 
people- over 16 who committed a homicide in Wayne County from 1%5 through 

• V. • - 

• \ ^ - 
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1972* A series of tape-recorded, open-ended- interviews were^cop- ' 
ducted with these in(|ividuals. The inteWiews were then coded 
according to predefined scales. The forin^ which t^i^e decision^ to kill 
assumes in Detroit were then determined. Simmel's model of confJ.'ict 
'was used, in which the killer is represented asVttempting to settle 
a difference between himself and his victim by mezms^f homicide. 

Results : The -act of killing differs in meaning depending pn the 
relationship between killer and victim, these meanings vary, 
so ,do the ways in which the killer perceives his victim, the events 
which incite the killing, and the way in which the killing is d^ne. 
The three principal relationships described ^re: 1) Lover, 
•2) Adversary, and 3) %Stranger.> 

Cpnclusion ; Killings are committed to restore a^i^ling of communi- 
cation which th§ killer perceives as having brolJintown between hira^ 
self and his victim. Certain kinds of settlemCTT^ are perceived as 
extremely important to socie^ to the extent that in TCrtain 
situations, to certain individuals, tiiurder seems a logical step to' 
take in order to restore communication. 



Marston, Stephen T. 
An Econometric Analysis of the' Unemployment Insurance System in a 

Local Urban Labor Market. 
1975* Chairman ; Halcolm S. Cohen 

Purpose ; To develep a model toi forecast levels of three unemployment 
insurance variables for Detroit: 1) number olP unemplo)rment insurance 
claims; 2) number and amount of compensation payments; and 3) number 
of people who will receive their final unemployment insurance payment 
'and become ineligible for further compensation. 

t 

Method: Four sources ^ere used to estitaate this model: 1) einploy^=^ 
pient service and Bureau of*^^>^bor Statistics inaustry eiaployment data' 
for^fctroit; 2) unemplojrment anTSlabor force data calculated from th.e 
unemployment insurance records of the M^.chigan Emplojmient Security 
Commi^ssion^' 3) job openings and* labor 'turnover data derived from a 
sample of cooperating firms included in the unemployment insurance 
prpgram; and 4) data on unemployment insurance collectia<i by branch 
offices of the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 

Results: A "labor turnover" view of the labor market was shown to 
be successful in explaining insured unemployment and UI benefit 
exhaustions atid the process of job acquisitionjas a function of the 
duration of unemployment. , * • 
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The researcher found Athat, in a tight labor market, the chances of a worker's 
finding a job diminish rapidly ^he linger the worker has been unemployed, 
largely because of the heterogeneity of the labor force and human capital 
depreciation^ during long unemployment. 



Paige, Jeffery Mayland. \ 

Collective Violence and the Culture 6f Subordination: A Study "of Participants 

in the July 1967 Riots in Newark, New Jersey, and Detroit, Michigan 
1968 

Chatrman : ' William A. Gamson * 

Purpose^ To discover and identify characteristics and attitudes of- self 
reported participant's iri" the July 1967 riots in Newark and Detroit. ♦ 

Method : Interviews were conducted with probability samples of residents of 
the riot areas i*n the two cities. The Detroit sample consistJBd of 437 Negro 
residents, fifteen years of asgk and older; the Newark sample (of 236 Negro 
males between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. Respondents wer^e clasei- . 
fied as rioters or non-rioters on the basis of their respotj^es to two survey 
questioi^. ' * • 

Results : Self reported rioters were slightly better educated* than pon- ^ 
rioters.' They were not:. ^ ^ , • ' 

1) Over represented by at the*lowfest level of income or oc?cupation. 

2) Over represented among** the long tferm unemployed, although they 
were more likely to have experienced unemployment. 

3) More likely to be found among the psychologically deviant as 
measured by indices* of authoritarianism and lanomiQ. 

A) Over rep/esented among those with low^evels of voluntary organi- 
zation membership or among the politically alienated (th9se who are 
low on ^5oth political information and trust in the government)^ 

Self reported riot participation was found to be negatively associated with 
'three related , beliefs termed the "culture of ♦subordinatioh. " 'these beliefs 
are as follows: 1) personal inadequacy rather than institu-tional barriers 
vere the major sdurce of economic and social failure, 2) negtoeSTwere Cultur- 
ally or biologically inferior to whites, and 3) most whites* were not opposed 
to negro aspi^j-ations,. Rioters were found to b^ over represented a|iong those 
whp combined a high degree of information about the government wit|^ extreme 
distrust of government actions. Among high information respondents political 
Arategy was associated with degree of distrust, with rioters more distrust- 
' ful than civil rights activists or voters. < " - 

/ 

Conclusion : Rioting Is a foria of protest engaged in fty those who, because v 
of their s^nse of racial pride and rejection of the culture bf subordination, 
are most resentful of • their continued exclusion from American economit, ^ • 
social and political life. « 
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Pearce^^iana May, ^ 
Black, White, and Many Shades of Gray: Real Estate Brokers and 

Their Racial Practices * s ' 

1976 Chapman: Howard Schuman 



Purpose : To discover the extent of, discrimina'tion practiced by real 
estate brokers'in the Detroit area, and to explain fche' variation in 
aiiiOunt ot discrimination practiced from^ one broker »to another. 



Method : The data were gauhered via a- field experiment. About one 
hundred real estate salespersons vferje randomly sampled, and first a 
black couple, and then* several weeks later, a white couple, visited • 
each broker.' The pair of ]^uples sent each broker was matched as to 
income, savings, work history, occupational status, housirfg needs, 
number of children, and ^o forth. Basically they differed only as to 
race. After the interview, each of the homes^ekers filled out a form 
detailiog the advice, figures quoted, and other' Verbal and non-verbal^ 
actions of the salesperson. The saitie salespersons were interviewed six 
to twelve months later, to obtain information on their backgrounds^-^ 
beliefs, and attitudes. 

Results ; The white couple received preferential treatment on almost 
every measure. Whites were given more advice and shown mb^e homes 
than blacks, and/or urged Mio buy in the neighborhood in which the 
office was located more frequently. While the amount of advice varied, 
the substance did not; appi^imately the same closing costs were quoted 
to both whiles and blacks, fot example, b^it there were twenty more 
white than black couples that had tlosing costs quoted^ to them. The 
price range of houses suggested by brokers differed for blacks and 
whites, however; a black couple would be advised to buy a house almost 
$2000^1ess expensive than would a white coutTle with comparable income 
and savings. Because interpersonal treatment — apparent friendliness 
and helpfulness differed, less by rac'e^'^fc^n objective treatment 
described' above, much of the existing disc^iii^inatipn is apparent only 
when the treatment of white and blacH homeseek^s la^ compared. 

Interview da5a weire usdd to compare the brokers ^J^\ie.rQ. more, with 
thos6 who were less, discriminatory. The former were more successful 
and more business-oriented, and were located more often in large 4 ^ 
organizations or more affluent areas. Racial attit'udes and r6al / . 
estate ideology were found to be less powerful in explaining the 
(fifferences in racial practices than were organizational factors. 

Conclusion : Not only are differences in treatment by race signific^t, 
but there are neither distindtive patterns of dtscriminatory behavior, 
nor distinctive types of pebple who are more di^riminating. Rather 
it was concluded that racism in real estate is an integral part ol 
. the structure and practices .of teal estate brokers. 
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Rosenthal, Marilynn Mae Waratt. 

On the Edge of Riot: Co^yncjing Belief s*arid Mobilization for Action 

(Volumes I and II) 
1976 , Chairman: Charles H.%ully • 

Purposa g^ To examine rumors. and beliefs circulating in Detro'it-f rem July 
1967 to July 1968 concerning new riots and inter-racial attacks, a»d J 
the actions taken on those rumors. An evaluation of four relevant theo- 
retical models i^ also made — Allport^s and Shibutani's mocfel? of rumor: 
Theory of Collective Behavior and^^^x>3ritical Process Theory --^in an effort- 
to better tinderstand the nature and meaning of the beliefs of rumors. 
An additional subject is addressed as well': in what ways to a journalistic 
and sociological approach to community behavior ^if fer? 

c 

Method : Re^rds of calls to the Detroit Rumor Control Center were put 
through a computer program to obtain a statistical analysis of content 
and caller characteristics. A content analysis of a random sample of 
metropolitan^rea newspapers was doTie to obtain an accurate picture of 
newspaper presentation^of belief. Observations at the Rumor Control 
Center and interviews with important individuals of vario^is beliefs were 
conducted, gathering. more impressionistic material. The data was com- 
pared to the findings of other .pertinent stucftes. 

Results : Rumors were ^ound to be fed and fortified by authority figures 
and the media. The rumors were highly varigated and reflected objective - 
self-interest at work. • These beliefs also reflected contending assess- 
ments of the racial and social situation and were the basis for contending 
actions on the part of various groups in the community from public officials 
to political ideologues and including citizens groups of varying* persuasions 
All were partners in the effort to make sense out of a threatening ambiguous 
situetiou^ as well as to protect and pjromore their own inte^sts. 

Conclusion : Neither rumor theory is adequate to explain what took place, 
and the term "rumor" is a questionable analytic concept. In this case, 
"rumor" was a political label. Theory of Collective Behavior ris weak in* 
two ways: it 1) makes an erroneous distinction between social control 
ai K T moh llization and 2) it mistakenly categorizes collective behavior as 
aberrant. Political Process Theory focuses attention on the normal, on- 
going" process of the struggle of contending groups to gain power and per- 
suasive influence in social life*- It best illumi-nates the meaning of the^ 
contending beliefs examined in the Detroit case. The work of the 
journalifet and the sociologist, are converging. Impressionistic and^ 
*ecientif ically systematic approaches both have power in understanding 
social life. • ^ % 
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Sonmerfeldy Donald Alfred. 
•Job Training Programs in Detroit: A Comparative Study % 
1969. Chairman : W. Robert Dixon 

Purpose ; ' To measure Snd compare the ef^f ec^veness of four types of 
'job training program in Detroit. 

Method ; The training programs studied are: (1) the McNatnara Skills 
Center; (2) the Concentrated Employment Program Orientation and 
Operation Mainstream; (3) the-l^orthern Systems^ Company Training 
Center, aAd (4) the Direct On-the-Job Training Progrdm. 



Fifty male graduates were selected at random from each of these four 
Detroit training programs (N=200) . These four samples were drawn from* 
the males tfiat had completed each tfaining program between December 
1967 and May 1968. A total o^ 76% (N=152) of the painee sample was 
located and interviewed (about seven months after completion of 
training). « ' ^ 

Data gathered at the time of the interv^:5W included demographic 
characteristics, labor mar)cet experiences before and after training 
ratings of training experiences, an^^jjprivational information. .D«a 
on before-training labor market experiences and demographic character- 
istics were also collect^ed from program records. Information dealing 
with tTie nature, duration, costs,- and training methods of each program 
was gathered in intervie>is with program staff. Employment rate, 
-mmithly ^earnings, job status (skill level), and job stability (turn- 
over) were the cr'itetia (Jfi 'which trainees that completed each. program 
were compared. ■ Training related employmerit rate was also used as a 
criterion for tJie Skills Center. ^ ' ^ 

Results : The Direct OJW>rogram, which had much higher qualified 
trainees, had^ery favorable results (e.g. 95% employed). Each of 
the other three programs, which had almost all hardcore unemployed 
or d\§advant^ed trainees, had satisfactory results <e,g. 70% to 80% 
employed) . 

Trainees having higher achievement motivation showed very great 
improvemefl^ in employmept after training while trainees, having lower 
achleve^nt mo^vatia«'^tayed ab^out the same from before t5 after 
employmi^nt^^ Trainees having a feeliifg of greater, personal efficacy 
(more control over their livefe) also showed greater improvements in 
employment after training. The trainees (N«18) who advocated the .use 
of violence tG^help Negroes gain their rights had lower achievement 
motivation and lower personal efficacy. • 
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Sung, Kyu-taik '^^^^ ] 

A "Study of the Effectiveness of Family Planning in the Inner-City Area of 

Detroit • ^ • . , 

1974 Co-Chairmen : Henry J.'Meyer and Lawrence B» Mohr ' 

Purpose : To develop a model for discussing and analyzing' problems of ' ^ 
V effectiveness of organizations, and to use this model to examine the organ- 
izational effectiveness of family planning clinics serving the poor. Xjj 

; . ^ *^ ^ 

Method ; Effectiveness criteria selected/for the model:— ' program goal 
achievement and the acquisition of legitimacy for external effectiveness; 
and the abs^ce of intraorganizational flexibility for internal effective- 
*ness. The principal plan of the study was to assess the extent to which 
the four effectiveness criteria^were* achieved by the clinics. Each cri-- 
terion was divided into delimited subunits and empirical indicators of 
organizational ef fectiyeness were developed. 

Ten clinics were selected from eighteen clinics operating in the Metro- 
politan Detroit area. The clinicSTserve the medically indigent ih the 
inner city area of Detroit. 709 patients and 61 members of the clinic 
staffs responded to five sets of questionnaires. Major control variables. , 
were clinic setting (communt/^or hospital based) , ^extent of service 
- (family planning only or corajfrehensive care) and -clinic size.^ 

Results : A clinic that achieved well in Internal effectiveness also achieved 
well in external effectiveness; i.e., a clinic which was successful la 
maintaining a lower level of intraorganizational strain and a hlgh'er level 
of or^lzatlonal flexibility also did well on achieving , its program goal 
and obtaining ^e^itlmacy. The acceptability of •t^rogram care, a major sub- 
criterion, was analyzed in f Ive , different dimensions: satisfaction with 
nurse's care, satisfaction -*(lth doctot's care, wiating time, accessibility, 
and comfort. The nilr^e's care and the doctor's care, particularly the 
former, appeared especially significant in affecting acceptability and the 
patient's overall satisfaction with clinic care. Legitimacy was the most 
poorly achieved of all criteria. All clin^^cs showed a fair amount of intra- 
organizational strain, wh:^ch had a strong effect on achievement of aJLl 
criteria. Organizational flexibility in particular was strongly associated 
with strain. The clinic's achievement in the criteria varied* by clinicX 
setting, extent of service and clinic size. More conjprehensive care emerged 
as a significant factor affecting the^clinic's acquisition of^ continuing 
patients. The leafet effective areas of ^ each criterion were explored and 
factors associated .with ^these areas, sdch as the appointment system, patient 
load, staff-activity pattern, etc., were discussed. Find^gs suggest that i» 
a family/ planning clinic, to be more effective, should be^ommunity based 
# but offer a broader range of services than usually found irt the clinic . 

under dtudy. 4^ ' ' 
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Conclusion ; Personalized care and acceptable physical arrangements 
of the clinic were found to be major diS^nsionf^ of clinic care to 
be considered'by the organizational d^igrier/ The proposed 
criteria appear to.be major explanatory vsrrfables of ef f ectiven^es?. • 
Qrganizational^ohievement was most evident when all of these 
criteria were achieved^ in a balance'd manner^. ^ 



Wa^sh, Edward J. * 

Job Stigma and Self Esteem ' 
1975 Chairman : Howard Schuman . * ^ - 

Purj>ose : To disc"bver how the stigmatized status of* a job 'affects 
its incumbents.'' 

Method: The sample consists of 350 workers from the refuse, streets, 
parks, and sewage divisions of the Ann Arbor and Detrt)it '^iepartments 
of ,public works. Garbagemen - were chosen becauae they ^raak lower on 
everj^ scale of occupational prestige. 'The author worked with groups 
of the men as participant observer, associated with ^hem after work, 
^nd asked wo.rkers and tKeir vJives to participate in questionnaire 
interviws^l^iographical data on the men were collected from the 
^rsonnel files of the public v6rks department^. 

Results : Job statue was found to be more important*- to whites than , 
to black workers, who tended to blame society, showing themselves 
better protected from negative self eValuatyn stemming from the 
job's stigma. Wives of workers appeared to care more about job 
status than did the workers themselves. Both whites ^d blacks felt 
compensated for the job stigma by three factors: steadiness of 
employment, job security, and^pay. Many ot the workers came from 
extreme poverty areas, and felt they had moved^up in society. 
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Addendum . *. ' ^ ^ , 

.... . , ^ -t- ; ■ - 

1. Binion/Vict>oria*. A Description of Select^ Variablels of Women Ad- 

'mitted to Demonstration Treatipdnt Programs of ' the National Woman's 
Drug Research Project from September. 1475 through February 1976. 
National Womep*s Drug Research Coordinating Project, National 
^ Organization on Drug Abuse grant 5H8r-DA-01496. 74-77. 



2. Bombyk, Marcia J. "A Comparison of the Parenting behaviors ofr Heroin- * 

Addicted and Non-Addicted 'Mothers . " In Woman EvaluaU-on . Project 
\ Report ,, year 2. National Organization on Drug Abuse gralt 5 H81- 

DA-01496-02 S 75-Ag.J6, ^ 

3. %?ennan, Louis A., William Murphy, Susan Van Til, et ,al. FalSily 

Adjustment to Unemployment in an Urban Setting . Institute of. 
Labor and Industrial Relations, '^oposal submitted to HEW, / 
^• ' Public Health Service, Jan. 75. .(Project in progress) y^^^^^^. y//^ 

• 4. Louis A. Ferman and Donald L Warren. Irregular Economy; Urban 

Adaptation to Unemployment . Proposal submitted .to HEW, Public 
Health Service, f >4. (Project Completed-F 76) \ ^ ' ^ 

: 5. Hlychyj, Terry* "Human Service Social llovement Organization: The 

. Best of Both Worlds?'/ in Woman ♦Evaluation Project Report , yr. 2,. 
National Organization on Drug Abuse^ grant 5H-81 DA-014- 96-02. v 

• 6l Jardpn, Bonnie Carlson. "A Prelimi-nary . Investigation of ^th^ Woman ^ 

Center's Interagency Environment and Attitudes- of Selectfljl Agencies 
^ ' Toward the Male and Female Addict." ^ In Woman Evaluation ,Pro^ject 

Report , yr. 2, Natiw^l Organization on Drug Ab6se grant 5H-81- • 
• DA-014^6-02.< ^ ' 

7, Marsh, Jeanne C. and- Barbara Ne^ly, A Comparison -of Women Admitted 'to ^ 
an All Women's Program dnd Women Admitted to Heterogeneous Drug - 
Programs in Detroit . National Women*s Drug Rfesearch /roj^ct*. ^ 
National Organization on Drug Abuse grant 5 H8I-DA-01296. ^ 



• 



^8.. Rena2da, S.G. and Reed, B.G. "The Organisational Context of Treatment 
for Female and Male Heroin Abusers: ^Prelimljiajry^Observ^tions o^ 
Service Delivery Determinants^ from -a Systems Perspective.*' - Paper 
presented at the National Drug-Abus^ Conference, S^n *Francisco, 
Ck. 77. - J ' 

9. Ryan, V.S. The Female Client in Several Drug Modalities; An Analysis 
of Data'frbm the .Wayne County Department of Substance Abufee 
Services , ^Report to the National Orgahizatioa on Drug, Abus^,. 76. 
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'CITY OF DETRaiT " 
PLANNING DEPARlMENT ^' /. ^ 

* , , NSF-CITY/UNIVHlSITr CONSORTIUM PA^ER 

EVALUATION OF CITY OF DETROIT RESEARCH AND STUDY CONTRACTS WITH 
' UNIVERSITY OF .MICHIGAN 'AND WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY . 

'/3ACK6R0UND'' . ' 




As part of tlttBHpprtiuin* s overall analysis of City/University re- ' 
'lations, the Detroit planning Department commissioned to tabulate 
Ifihndf e^^uate pa$t xontractsi^ between the Ci^ and the two Univ^sities. 
^ Tq keep tKe scope oi the paper Manageable, o^nly contracts for research 
,or study purposes were to bar^^nalyzed, ^ * 

^ METHODOLOGY ^ ] ^ ' . * 

Monitoring staffs of the Planhiiig Department were, assigned to inter- 
tfiew* City 'of. Detroit officials whg haVe had* previous experiet^cin 
♦ letting and/or administering contracts with the two Universities. 
TTjey identified afcout ten. such off icials^who currently ar previously 
worked in ^bout eight diftet^nt Jity departments. These departments 
include- l;he Planning Department itself, th^ Program Management 
Information Division of the Mayor * s- Of f ice , the Health Department, ' ' 
' the ^leighborhood'^Servide^ Department, the Recreation Department, and-^ 
,the Financie Department. ^ * 



O'ff iCials ^wlio were interviewed were askfed the following qu|st 
iX) What was the purpose of the^ipontraGt yftu let/administered 

(2) ' With which University did you contract? 

(3) 'What .ptoduct was reqiiirpd by the contract? ' . 
(tjli .Were fhe terms ^of the coj^tjact fi^ifillS^d? On time? 

(5) WT?^ was the quality of .t be. wo A performed?. ^ ^ 

(6) Was the^ product useful? , 



10ns: 



(7) Dici you encounter any problems with the contractor? 

(8) ^a^he- contract moije trouble than it .wa^^' wrth? 
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^9)' 'Who was Ijie University peirson assigned to perforiif^hq|j^Ji^^ct? 

*" »* . 

_ • *" * - 

(10) Would you use this person' agairi?^* 



(11) Would you contract with this University^ again? 

i . ' I ^ 

(12) Are there any other matters C9ncerning this contract you woi4d 
^^^lilce to comment on? ^ 

FLINGS 

(1) City staff wasM^able to identify any appropriate contracts with 

. the University €)f 'Michigan, >. > , 

% ' 

(2) Ei^ght ^contifacts with Wayne State Universit^r were reported. The 
•interviewees were pleased with the arrangements and the product 

resulting from six' of the'sc^ ♦ ^ , * 

• ' . ' e • / ' 

(3) With one contract, the resp^ondent felt ^hat the City wa6 used to 
prepare a graduate thesis which primarily benefited W.i.U. With 
another , • the^ interviewee felt that tli^re were serious organizational 

. .and administrative problems which were the* responsibility of the . 
project manager:. 

(4) For deta^ils^of findings, see attached .chart * • 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMM ENDATIONS . ' ' 

^ \ ^ ' ^ ' ' 

(1) University resea'rcliiers are a potentially valuable resour^^ to assist^ 

*v City^manageps with decision-making antf to recommend' new Jfpt ions to 
policy makers. r p, ' ' « 

' (2) Contracts between the Oity and "Universities should clearly, define 
the product required, the wo'rjc program for p-roducing the project 
and' specify the University ag^rit(s) responsible for producing r|Bquir6d 
f work. 

^(3) City of f icials responsible tor administering contracts should not 
klow tlw&iiselves to be swayed by representatives of the contractor 
"^-tb" deV|;§ffi 'from specified contractual commitments. 

CON^CT ' ^ . -^^^ ^ 

For "fiurtl|ii^Ln format ion regarding this 'paper, contact David B. Nelson, 
Assistant iSirector, Detroit^^Planning Department, 801 City Council Building, 
Oetroit, Michigan -48226, or "call (313) 224-6380. , 
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PERSON* 
INTERVIEWED 




CITY 
DEPARTMENT 
INVOLVED 


unrv . 

WITH 
CONTRACT 


rUKrUDfi 
OF 

CONTRACT 


PRODUCT 
REQUIRED 


1. komer.Hall 


1. 

*> 


CRP 


W.S.U. 


Results of Relo- 
location ProRram 


Report 




2. 


CRP 


w. s. u . 


r eas XD X 1 X cy « 
Marketability»of 
Riverfront Housing 


Report 




• 3. 


CRP 


W.S.U. 


ntques f«rr Social 
Areas Anaxysxs 






4. 


Productivity 


v.s.u. 


Effectiveness of 
furchas^lig Agents 
or Organizations 


Report & 
* Pilot Prog. 


2. R. Hoffman 


5. 


Planning ~Dept-. 


-W.S.U. 


Assist in^ Master 
Planning ' 


Report & Qon— 
— uUants Provided 




6. 


Model Neigh- 
borhood Agency W.S.U. 


Contiiiuing Educa- 
tion for Dropouts 
Raise Educational 
Level 


Pass G.E.D. 
(College Enroll- 
ment, etc. 




- 7. 


Social Action' 
Ping. Unit 


W.S.U. 


Inn6vative Social 
. Planning Concepts 


Report * 



4. T. Kneeshaw 8. Planning Dept. W.S.U. , Detroit Intra- 

Metropoli^n 
IndlistriaWLoca- 

tion''Study 



Report 



,WAS CONTRACT 
MORE TROUBLE 
THAN IT WAS 



UNIVERSITY 
CONTACT 
REGARDING 
CONTRACT 




WOULD YOU 
CONTRACT WITH 
THIS UNIV. 
AGAIN? 



REMARKS 



No 


Wolf d LeBau 


Yes* Yc 


3 


• No 


G. Sands & 
B. Swartz 




Yes 


Yc 


S« . 




Perle 




No 


Yes • More suited for Univer- 
sity Pui^poses ^ 


No 


Frank Plonko & 
John Cox 


Y6S 
No 


^ #* Yes * Cox left country. Plonko 
completed contract 


No 


Musial & 
Pinkus 




Yes 


Yes* ♦ Still in effect 


Yes 


Hartford 
Smith 




Yes 

m 


( Yes Organizational & admin- 
istrative problems 
occurred ^ t < 


No 


John Mus i^ 


s 


Yes 


Yes Very^ productive 
useful 


No 


John M&ttila 




Yes Problems becayse of 

SEMCOG giving data late 




f • 


A. 










'WERE 
TERMS OF 
CONTRACT 
'FULFILLED 


ON 
TIME 


QUALITY 
Of 

WORK 




WAS 
PBODUCT(S) 
USEFUL 


ANY PRQiMttS 
WlTl^^ 

CONTRACTOR 


Yes 


Yes 


— 1 — 

Excel lent 




Yes 


No 


" Ves 


Yes 


Excel lent 




Yes 


. No 


Questionable 


Yes 


Poo or 
Purposes 




No 


Yes 

(Left Country) , 


Yes 


Y^9 


Good 




Yes 
No 


>No V 



In Progress On- (l^d Incomplete at 

s_ % Go tng tj^ls tim e 

Not Entfrelv . Fair 
Satisfactory 



Y^s, as a 
pilot program 



Ves 

' yW ■ 



Yes ■ ExcelltfTit 

Yfs Good 



Yes 

YeV^ 



No 

Ho" 




♦Wanted to do more t 



hin ,contr 
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Selective and IllusJtratlve Blbllograpliy. * 
on Unlverslty-Clty Cooperative -Program W * 



The literature on research on urban problenfs by acaderilcs is too 
vast to study. Even tdpics such as-housljig, transportation, etc.^ 
are large. Much of the total research support' by ^NSF-RANN, HUD, 
partment of' Labor, etc.-, falls, in ttiis area of interest. * - 

Direct involvement by Universities is also a large. topical area with 
a g^rowingf literature over the last decide It toa cannc^t be^^wnoarized 
or reviewed without extended effort and separate stu(Jy of^^^b-areas 
such-'as-^ducation,, program evaluation, medical services, fiscal 
problems, etc.*^ • - • . — ^ ^ > 

, This brief report selects three bodies of information that illustrate 
the size of the task involved in any thorough bibliographic » review. 

1(a). . The Univysity and the City ^ ^ . 

Nash, George with chapters by Dan Waldorf and Robert Pric«e " 
Carnegie Confinission' on Higher ^Education 
' New YorkT: McGraw-Hill, 1971 '"^^w " ' ^ 

This is a series of eight case studies made uncjer the direction ....^^^ 
of Dr. George Nash. They provide examples of different kinds of ^ ^ ^ 

pro^r^^ undertaken by different kinds of institutions and insights , 
into the practical problems encountered in making the^e kinds of proT 
-grams effective. The eight institutions selected from among some 25 
^our-year institutions actively involved in the areas of urban,; . 
community, and minority group problems around 1970. They represent a 
cross section of types of. involvement and types of institutions. 

From George Nash, The Uaiversity and the City . New York: McGiJaw-Hill , 
.1973. 

Contents ■ ^ ^ t . . 

• •* 1 

Foreword, xiii * ^ ' * * - * 

Methodology and Acknowledgements, xv / ^ , " 



^ Introduction, by Geotge Wash, 1 

The four areas of urban involveihent. for universities and 
colleges - Fifteen dilemmas and conf radictions - Points of 
fiTgretfment among the case studies . v 
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The University of Chicago^ and ^The Woodlawn Community, by 
George Nash, . ' $^ 

History' of university-community relations - TTie^odel Cities- 
plan - Sufloary - References . , : ■ . ^ * 

ft • 

Southern Illinois University: Growth T^hough Service, by • 
.George, Nash, 29 ' ^ 

Community development in southern Illinois - University involve- 
ment in East St, Louis - Dev^opment in Metro EastT ^ . 

University of California; Los Angele$:* Progregs^Despite Travail, 
by George Nash, 43 . " 

the chancellor^ s,-^ask f-orces r The special educa^^Wn program - From 
special education programs to' ethnic centers - The admini&tration.'.s 
view of the program - References 

Og^ Lady of the. Lake: 'A Different Type of Service, by George 
Hash, J|9 ' . , • • 

Background of the community - The nature of the college - Project 
Tead^er Excellence 7 Other community involvement" efforts - The 
f u^pe' of PTE and The Lakev - References ^ 

Morgan Sta^e: Dedicated to Excellence and ' Lieader&hip, by George 
Nash, 73 X * , . - \ ' - ^ - . " * 

Morgan State as a proud black institution - The cbllege as an, %, 
e*ducator - Morgan State a» a citizen and neighbor - Summary - 
References 

Northeastern .University: A Private University Serving the Urban 
Proletariat, by Dan Waldorf, 83 1 ' - ^ 

Cooperative education - Community involveflient projects,- Leadership 

Columbia: Turning the Univef^sity Around, by Robert E. Price, 95' 

Retreat from the city - Renovating the neighborhood - A decliniag 
university - .The Ford Foundat An -grant - The Center for Urban^ 
Minority Affairs - Summary - References 

Wayne State: Tl|e UVban University, by Daa WSldor,^^ * 

Drug addiction treatment and prevention - »ConsuTTver education - 
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. ^- ■ .■ / i • ■ - 

■ *■('• * - ■ . ■ 

Community extensioi^^ters - Special* student serviie programs - 

The^ Cooperpilv^ Wdrk and Study ^Educational program - Sunmer 

Science"" Research "program - Social work student placements ^ 

The Center for Urban Studies - Wayne's urban 'emphasis - 

' Reference 

10 Background, by George Nash, 143 ' * 

inctea'sed involvement - Specif institutions - Internal reform - 
• Limited involvement - ReferencS 

1(b).. The Campus- and the City 

Carnegie Commission on Highe r Ed ucation 
N^'w York: McGraw-Hill, 19 7 2^ ' , . . 

% - ' » * • 

This report scrutinizes highe^ educarion^ ujrban contexts. 
^ From the point of view of the university rather than the city, a' -- 
group of educators consider the resources required to r^spond^ 
' appropriately to the needis. of'the metropolitan area, with sp^ial 
attention ta ^the c^f^al city. They consider th^ ihstitutional 
dole's of educator, expert and major participant -in. city life. » 

Froy Srhe Campus^ and the City . A Report, ajid^eqommendatio-ns by the 
Carnegie, Coram*issian on Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, . 
1972. • ^ . • *^ 

* V 

Contents ^ 

Foreword,* vdi ^ ^ . * 

1 Major Themes, 1 ✓ ^ , ^ 

,2 The Urban Crisis, 9 ' \ > ^ ' 

3 Higher Education and the City, 13 

4 The Urban University and the Urban College, 19 
' 5 Role as Educator, 23 • 

6 Access to Highei^ Education in Metropolitan Areas, 25 
, ». • » y 

.Total higher education T)laces^ - Balance within metr.qpolitan 
areas 

■ ^. • 

* ■ ■ 
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^ V - 

7 Access Is Not Enough, 45 

i - ^ 

8 New Directions for Place and Time, 49 » * / 



( 



Learning pavilions 

* * * 

9 Community Colleges and Commuter Colleges, 51 

10 - Need for New Types of Urban Institutions, 55' ^ 

. tlinnesota Metropolitan State College - Universities Without Walls 
College for Human Services l 

4 * ; \ • * 

11 Urban Studies, 61 / - — . ^ 

12 Researfli on Urban Problems, 65 \ , 
Urban observatories '4 ' 

^ 15 Public Service, 69 . ' ' 
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Student services to thW. -eoHsmnlty - 5.eryicj by faculty members, r 
Institutional services^ • . ' - — r 



14 Impacts on the Life of the City, 79 



* Physical or environmental impacts - Urb^n renewal activities - Alterpa 
tive solutions to expansion problems - Economic impacts ^ Cultural 
^ impacts - Political impacts - - . 

15 Organization for Urban Atfairs within the Institution,'* 91 

16 Toward an Urban Commitment, 95 v 

• ^ • • ' 

17 Organization for. Postsecondary Ediication in the City,'' 103'^ 

Metropolitan higher education council - Metropolitan educational * 
opportunity counseling center . , ' ^ 

Is Funding for ttigfier Education in the City, 115 , ' , 

W 'Conclusion, 119 . , • ' ' ' 

Appendix A: Higher Education Enrollment and Population in Metro- 
^*Tmlitan Areas (1970), 123 ' " • 

' ' \ \ , , . < 

Appendix B: Higher Education Enrollment in Metropolitan Areas^ 
. . 137 ^ 



'Appendix C: Enrdllment Pat^terns in Metropolitan Areas, 151 

'o • : . - » 254 
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Appendix D: Percentage ofjiifferent Populations within Com- 
muting Distance of a Free-Access College in Each Metrbpolitan 
Area of .1 Million ©r'More, 167 

Appendix E: Estimated Needs for New Comprehensive Colleges 
and ilonmunity Colleges or New Campuses of Existing Institutions 
in Large Metropolitan Areas, 171 

Appendix F: Survey of College Community Relations and Urban 
and Minority Affairs as Reported by a Member of the Admini^- ^ 
Cratioh, 177 ' - * 

Appendix^G: Survey of CitieSf in 31 Major Metropolitan Areas, 
189 ' . . ' 

Appendix H: Percentage of Current Expenses'^of JV<^Year Public 
Colleges from Various Sources fpr the-Budget ^ear ±^67-68, as 
Reported by State* Officials, 195 - 

Appendix I: Bibliographie%/ 197 

References, 201 . " • . 



2. Univers'ity^Ur^an Inte¥tSte Program 

University of Pittsburgh, 'Pittsburgh, .Pennsylvania 

This program covered about'^ive years and involved efforts at 
relfating this urban university to its metropolitan setting ^in^a 
more directly interac^v^ way. The following sheets illustrate the , 
large nukjber of repo^j^Pfend documents issued and some of their topics 
as reflected in the ErIC system abstracts. ^ • 

REPORTS PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY-URBAN INTERFACE PROGRAM* 
Official Reports ;- 

\. ^ " 

Proposal' to Develop a Program of University-Urban Interface,- Phase I , 
November, 1969. (126 pages)* 

Proposal for Continuation of a University-Urban jHfterface Program , 
December, 1969. (63 pagee^ 



♦Single asterisks indicate reports sent to ERIC for possible circu- 
lation; double asterisks indica,te those which have already been ' 
evaluated and are availabl'e througfrr ERIC Processing & Refcevetice 
Facility, 4833 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland^ 20014 / 
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Supplementary Inf or*matlon^^^rch tfirough September, 1970 , September, 1^70. 
(3X pages) 

Progress Report III, September 1, 
(107' pages) ^ 

Progress Report fV, January 1, 1971 to March 3]r, 1971 ^ March, 1971 (35 pagesX' 

Proposal Addendum, Scope of Work for Phases III and IV , #tay, 1971. (27 pages) 

**Phase II, Interim Report (T^il, 1970-June> 1971) , Septembe^'r H^ll. . 

(152 pages; ED 06^-902) , 4| ^ ' . ' 

Pbase III, Progress Report 1 Uuly-September , 4971) , October,* 1971.^ (29 pages) 

*Phase III,» Progress Report 2 (October-^December , 1971) , January, ,1972. 
(31 pages) ' • 

*Phase III, Progress, Report 3 (January-March, 1972) , April, 1972^ (31 pages) 

*Phase III, Progress Report 4 (April-June, 1972) ^ Ji^y, 1972 (16 pages - ^ 
ED 07069^8) • * * . , 

*Pha3e IV, Progress Report 1 (July-September, 1972) , September, 1972. (17 

pages - ED 069266) , ' ' 



*Phase IV, Progress Report 2 ^ctober"December,"1972) , DeQfi^ber, 1*972 (11 
pages - ED 071631) , . - • 



Final Report , June 30, 19/3. ED 081330. 
Special Reports : ^ 



*^Research Report of Communications, Phase II , by Barbara Jameson,* et_ al. , 
June, 1971. (208 pa^es; ED 067061) 

**fhe Student Consultant Project *(SCP): A Case Study of Student Invo'lvement 
In Social Action , by Michael S. Koled^ and William T. Tita, September, 
1971. (62 pages; ED 063-898) 

**The Pittsburgh Goals Study - A Summary , by Jlrl Nehnevajsa and Alan 
Coleman, October, 1971. (15 pages; ED 066 398) 



**PjJ^Ki 



**P4i^B^urgh GoaLi: Some fssues , by Jiri Nehnevajsa, October, 1971*^ (10 
pagee; ED 065-4 2*7) 
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'*Is Conflict Utilization Underestimated? , by M. Coleman, et al. 

Octobet,* 1971 (University Forum Background Paper). T32 pages; 
KD 063899) 

**Lav and Order in the tletropolitan Area: Issues and Options , • 
by Matthew Holden, Jr., November, 1971 (University Forum 
Background Paper). (56 pages; ED 063-903)^ 

« 

**Pitt6bBrgh Goals: Notes on the Criminal Justice System , by Jiri 
Nehnevajsa, November, 1971. (o pages; ED 063-900) 

*;fcThe iJliiver^ity and ^he Community in the Domain of Health , by W. L. 
Treuting, et^al. , December, 1971 {University Forum Background 
^Paper). (4^ pages; *ED 065-^426) ^ 

^Pittsburgh Goals: Some Thoughts on Health Issues , by Jiri Nehnevajsa 
^ and Robert C. Brictson, December, 1971. (10 pages; ED 070-696) 

,*G'bals and Government of J:he Metropolis , by J. Steele Gow, February, 
1972 (University Forum Background Paper). (2&^pages; ED 070-699) 

*Plttsburgh' Goals: J^lites on Metropolitanism , by Jiri Nehnevaj'sa, 
February, 1972. (9 pages; ED 070-697) 

**The Impact of the University of Pittsburg^h on the Local Economy , 
^ ^by Educational Systems Research Group, April, 1972. ^ (84%^ges- 
ED 062-901) 




*A University and Its Gommunj.ty Confront Problems and Goals ,^ by 
Steele Gow anti Leslie Salmon-Cox, Jtin'e, 1972. (75 pages; 
ED 070-695) 

Program Development and Public Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh , 
. ^ by Albert C. Van-Dusen, July, 1972. (41 pages; ED 116-516) 

-*Methodological 'Aroendix - The Impact of the University of Pittsburgh 
on the Local Economy ^ by^^catlonal Systems Research Group, 
August, 197,2. (66 pages|^ 069-^03) 

^*Universi.ty-Urban Interface Program^Brochure , April, 1972., (14 pages; 
. ' ED 063-897) ^ ~ 

A Survey of the Alumni of the Univer8j.ty of Pittsbui;gh , by 'Martha Baum 
and Barbara Jameson, For the Alumni Association of the University 
of Pittsburgh, January, J973. (112 pages; ED 077-425) 

<»Pitt8burgh: Goa]^ and Future^ , hy Jiri Nehnevajsa, February, 1973. 
(142 pages; S 077-425) • 
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*The Geperal Public Vtews the University; A Report of Community Inter- 
views , by-Barbara Jameson, Ramsey Kleff and Liva Jacoby, March, 1973.' 

• (72 pages; ED 075-003) . 

Inter-Group Cooperation aAd Urban Problem^Solving; Observation on a 

Community Long-Range Goals Project , by Martha'^Baum^ Maj^, 1973. * j 
(98 pages; ED 077-390) ' ; ' / ' 

• Explorations in Experiential Le<|piing , by^Michael Sug^ May^, 1973 (139 

pages; ED 077-391) ^ ^ ^ '.^ • 

Truths Love, and Campus Developiftent , By Paul- Shaw,. June, 197^. (96 -pages; 
~' ED 081-324) T ' . ^ ^ - ^ 

The Studertit Consultant Project , by Christina J^rema, June, 1973. (AO- pages; 
ED 082-690) - ' ' / • ^ * ' % 

< • ; • ' ^ . ^ 

Campus Development - Observers' Reports , - edited. by Paul Shaw, June 1973. ^ 
(60 pages) 

* The .Clarifying Environments Program - ^ ^^^e S tudy of a University "Out - 

' reach" Project , by Liva Jacoby,"' JOnel^i^^. <85 pages; ED 059-988) 

Project Right Start , by Barbara\jameson," June,- 1973. (73 pfge3;|ED 082-691),' 

Communication Between the University ayid Its 'Publics , by *Barbara^ Jaifeson, 
Liva Jacoby and Ramsey Kleff, June, 1973, /(55 pages) 

University Governanc^ and Community Relations , "by Martha Baum, June,' 1973. 

(55 pages; ED 082-688) ^ : - ... 

• ^ ^ 

Papers and J j ^esentations : . ' : ' , 

The 'University and the City , -Presented as part of the Round Table oh "The 
Organization as a 'Transmittal Belt* between the IntiividuaX and" 
Society." Seventh World Congress 6f Socdolog^^ Varna,. Bulgaria, 
.by Robert C. Brictson, September, 1970. 

• ^ 

^ Measuring the* Impact of College -or University- on the Lgcal .Economy , Workshop 

• . for Educational Systems Research Group, Vashington^ D-C.*, by Robert C. 
' Brictson, January 1972. See: Urbam. University Economic Impact : 

A Prototype C^se Study in Pittsburgh , Robert C.BriQtson and 

• • George Mowbray. January. 17-1&, 1972. • 

' University-Urban Interface: Motives, Hearts and Measures , American 
f - ♦Edupational Research Association 1972 Annual -Meeting, Qhica^o, ' 

Illinois, by Robert C. ^Brictson and Albert; C. Van Dusen/f April ^972. 

ErIc I . • . < " 
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*University-Urban InteT;face: Issues, Methodology; Prospects , ^ • 
, Presented at Eastei*n Psychological Association 43rd AnQuil 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., by Robert C. Brictson and Albert C. 
'van Dusen, April, 1972. ED 072-717 

*The Urban University Student; A Political Profile , Presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the District of Columbia Sociological 
Society", Howard, University, Washington, D.K:. , by Paul Sha\|^ 
tlay, 1972; ED 069-584 ^ , 

^Community Constraints on Academic Planning; Myths and ' . 

' ' Realities , Prepared for "Presentation before the Seventh Annual 
- ' Conference of *the' Society for Co'Meg'e and University Planning, 
Atlanta, Georgia, by Paul, Shaw and Louis A, .Tronzo, August^ 
1972. ED (>67-973 - ^ ^ — ^ ' 

University-Urt>ah Interface Research , ^Presented for Lunch^ofPllound » 
Table Discussion, American Sociological Association 1972 
Annual Meeting,* New Orleans, La,, by Robert C. Brictson, 
August, ' ' ' . 

Multiple Presgtjres on University Governance , Prefented^ for Round Tabl 
Discussion, American. Sociological Association 1972 Annual 
Meeting, |lew Orleans, La., by Martha Baum, August, 1972^- 

*Re^arch on Gbmmuriiversi ty Relations , Prepared for the Symposium 
*on-Academic Reform of the American Psychological Association 
- 1973 Annual Meeting, Honolulu, Hawaii, by Albert C. Van 
Dusen and Robert C- Brictson, September, 1972. 



Making - And Using - An Economic Impact Study , Presente^d as Part of 
the Seminar-on ''Research: Foundation for Effective Public 
Relations," 1973 American College Public Relations Association 
National Conference, San^Diego, Calif by Robert. C. Brictson, 

^ " July, 1973- . - ' . 
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ED^Q77 390 ^ w . HE 004, 19 A 

Baum,^ Martha ^ ' ^ ' 

Inter-Group ' Cooperation atid^ Urban Problem-Solving: Observation cJ?^ a Cotmnun- 

. ity Loffg-RangI Goals Project. ^ ' 

Pittsbi^rgh Oniv. , Pa. University Urban Interface Program. 
^ Spons. ^Agency-Office of Education (DREW); Washington, D.C. Div. c^l Higher ^ 

Education Research. , ' ^ ' # 

Bureau 'No-BR-8-0725;. fub' Date May 73; C^tract-0EG-2T9^-725-1027 j Note-99p. 

EBRS Price WF-SO. 65 HC-S3f29 • ^ ^ 

Descriptors-Community Relations, Educational Innovation, Higher Education, 

Intergrouff Itelations, Program Descriptions, Research Projects, School 

Community Relationship ^ ' • ' - ' * 

Identifiers-Community Long Range Goals Project ' * 

This document reviews t^e University tsburgh Community Lon^^feftige 

Goals Project carried out in 1970-72. Emphasis is placed o;i introductory 
material and^developmental histpry, immediate preceding events in th§ Univ^ 
ersity,. perspectives on the process, participation at the foriims, notes of 
participant observers^, questionil§ire follow-up for go^ forums and conclusion 
Related documents are HE 004 198 and HE 004 195. (MJM) 

I eD 077 391 ^ ^ • ^ HE 004 195 

Sugg,* Michael , 4 ' . 

Explorations in Experiential Learning.' ^ , • ^ 

. Pittsburgh" Univ. , Pa. Univ&^ity Urban Interface Program. 
Spons Agency-Office of Education (DHEW). Washington, I>.C. Div. of Higher 

Educatia^ Research. * . ^ 

Bureau No-BR-8-0^5; Pub fate'May 73; Cohtract-OEG^-9-480725-1027; Note-150p 
EDRS Price MF-S0.b5 HC-$6.58 ^ ^ - . 

Descriptors-Community Relations, Educational Innovation, Governart^, Higher 
Education, Learning Nativities , Learning Ejqperience, Program Descrip- 
p tions,. Universities ^ ^ 

This 2-part report^ on experiential learning iX*a product' of tlje Univei^ 
sity Governance for Community Relations aspect of Jthe University of Pittsburg 
University- Interface Program. This repof t highlights some of the major , 
issues concerning the development of the ^xperien^ial learning component in 
hfgher education. To ^facilitate this disihission, a. number of examples arg 
drawn from a* case study carried out in 1971 and 1972 at the University of *^ 
Pittsburgh. Part one presents the contributions of professional schools in 
the develop;nent of experiential learning. Part two indicates trends in 
experiential learning at high school and undergraduate levels. Related docu- 
ments* are HE 094 194 knd HE 094 198v(MJM) 
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E& 082f689 , \ ' . ; ^ ME (K)A 720 

Shaw, ^Paiil C, ^Ed- • * - _ ^ 

Perspectives oh^Campu^s Expafision: Three Views. ' 
Pitisburgh*" Univ. , Pa. .diversity Urban Interface P^rpgram. 'IlK/ 
* Spons Agency-Office' of' Education (DHEW^, Wa^ingtSn, Drti. Div. 'of 
Higher Education Research,^ * " ♦ ^ 

Bureau Ho-BR-8-0725; Pub Da^te Jun 73^- t;rant-OEG-29-480725-1027r 
^ ' N9te^63p%- ^ ^ ^ i ^ • * ' ' ^ 

EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HCS3-29 * \ ' . . ' . 

.Descripfors'-Campus Plannd^^ College Buildings, College' PI aoiTlng, 

ConstruQtion Programs, ^£ducationalf¥^ciIities, Highotr Education 
^ Inst i tut icrn^lj^le. School Cojimiunity Cooperatidf,^ Sch^o}. 
Community Relf^^onship ♦ t. - * 



This' paper' px-esents three views on th^ University of Pittsburgh 
campus exparfsion: from a university representative, from city . 
planniy:, and from community leadei>. Thre^ salient points made ^ • 
by the authors indicate: (l).The University's main* concern was with 
the development of its ovm'.physical plant; community development 
'was :a peripheifqil^concern**' However ,' both the community member -arid ^ 
^the city representative show that. the community was concerned with 
the inter-relationships and consequences of Besldemial, commercial 
and institutional- development/ (2) The tJniy^rsity usually takes a 
pragmatic approach to ajcpanslon, viewiYigj^ts constituency, as regional 
arid national, and', thus i'^ less coTiCern^d^about j:he expansion.' s 
negative ^impact on Oakland. In )|^ntrast, the' community 'and thfe city 
are very much concerned with the University's impact dfi Oakland, 
and moreover, the .corafl^unity ejects the University to adhere to a 
higher standard of citizenship and service^ than is usually expected 
of^inst-iWions.' '^Uy The tHree wi:iteirs 'agV^ that the Univer^^ ' . 
not responsive to changes- in sacietal values which would ^\|P^ * 
ed citizen input t6 institutional planning. C/^itli^p/MJM) 

' ' ' " ' I • . r • , X ' • 

- • . . r, ^ HE 004 "J 21 

in'k, Christina ' ^ * ' ' 6 

tudent Consultant Project, ' « / 

Pittsburgh »Uni^. , Pa.^ilnivefsity Urban Iqterf aci^^J^togram, . 
Spona Agency-Office of Education <]:)HEl>J) , Washington, D^.C. Div.. of 
•r.^ Hi^fftr Education Research^. . 

/ Bureau NorBR-8-0425 ; Pub Date ' Jun> 7?^, GrantTOEG-29-4^0725^1027; 
Note-58p. ' * , \ : 

EDRS Price MF-S0>65^ HC-S3. 29 ' * 0 * - 

Descriptors-College StudentsQ Community ^nsLltant Pragrams-Con- ^ - 
*• saltation "Programs-Higher Education ^.'Program- D^scriptiotis- 
A \ Resource .AHocatigns^chool Community Coo^ratidn-SChobl , . 

Community*' Programs » . - • • . ^ y ' ^ . , 

The Student Consultant Project <SCP),of thfe.Univejpity of Pitts-, 
btirgh *ls a university-based operation which -has been channeling 
university resources into* the community* • Part I of this stoidy, 
\ c ottering"* the his4:or3^f SCP, emphasizes, the organization,' the 

boafd (>f direcfors,. scope of activities, funding, ,^nd future plans. 
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Part discusses th^ institution-hiiilding framework. Goals of^the univ- 
ersity, the SCP, Bhfe Graduate* Schdtri of Business, and the client comiriUnity 
are presented. Strlss ls**also placed on the, program, organisational structflfe, 
leadership, ^^[^iscmrces . A 14-itein bibliography -and appendices of related 
material .aj^if^includeti. (MJM) 




ED 082 691 . , HE 004 722 

Jameson, . Barbara -B. , ' 

Project Right ^rt. • ^ • » . - 

Pittsburgh- Univ. , Pa. University Urban Interface Program. 
Spcms Agency-Of/fce of« Education (DREW) Washington, D.C. Piv. of Higher 

^"Educ^tion Research. " ^ . 

Bureau No-BR-8-07Z5;^ Pub Date Jun 73; GranC-OEG-29-480725-1027 ; Note-9^p. 
ED*RS, Price MF-SO. 65 HC-S3. 29 - - ./ . 

Descriptors-Sarly Childhood Education-Higher Education, Psychological Services- 
School Community Relationship-Univers:^}^ Extension Urban Areas-Urban 
Universi.ty ' ^ . ^ 

Ideritif iers-lihiversj.ty of Pittsburgh • • » ' 

The University-Urban Interface Program (UyiP) ^is a federally-funded 
project* to atudy a.n 'urban university's community relations efforts and'inrio- 
va^tions, their success and failures. This is a study of one of the UUIP ^nT 
are;as of priority. Project Right. Start, a plan ior 'creating a facility for \ 
the detection and treatmenf*^of psych'ological 'problems' in infants and 5^oung 
children. The Report is dividend into 3 parts: (1) a description of Project 
Right Sta^t; (2) a histo'r>^f the development of Project Right Start;. (9) . . 

analysisio'f an interface betwfeen th^ university, the community, ^nd a target 
ager%2y. P^tt I d&scribes th« program of Project Rright Start and the general 
characteristics of the population it is serving. . Part. II highlights events 

curring in tji^ universi£y, the community, and in Project .Right Start. Thre^ 
charts at the' end o^ Part II suimnarize .the history of* the project -from .1967- * ' 
1972,'^ A glossary gives the full name and a brief description of agencies 
re^vent to the development of Project Right Start. Part II approaches the 
development of Proje^'t Right Start from a sociological perspecjt:i;/e , u9||^ * 
the Instituti(jjt-BQildins^ modiel as the framework for the ^Aljfjs^^. App^Rces 
include the brganization and structure ,of th^ University Pittsburgh, 
the use of the Institatio^fi-Building^ Model for UUIP Te^e0c\\y the members 
^of the research advisory council* and a list of the other report^ pub- ' ' # 
lished by the UUIP.. tAuthor/PG) ^ ' ' ' 

* ' . * ' > * . / 

ED Jdll 39^ * ^ , / ' HE 004-198 

•Van Dusen, Albgrt C. ^rictson, Robert C. * • ' ' 4^' 

University-Urban Interface Program: Please Iv Progress Repjrt 3. ^ 
Pittsburgh Univ. , Pa.* Universit^y Urban Interface Program* 
Spons Agency-Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, D.C.<^Div. of Higher, 

Education Research. ' . ' . ^ 

Bureau No-BR8-0725; Pub- Date May 73; Cont^act-OEG-2-9-480725-1027 ; 

Note^l2p. . - ' - . . H * V 

EDRS Price MF-SO. 65 HC-S3.*29 . ' 
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Desctiptors-Communicat ions-Community Relations-Educational Programs- 
Vjovernance-Higher Education, Program Descri^trtions-Research 
I Projects • * ' ^ ^ . ^ ' 

This repoft covers the third quarter of Phase IV of the. Univ- 
ersity-Urban Interface Program develop^dr^at^ the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1969, Since the project is'close to completion, the 
report briefly reviews that status of the various reports in eath of 
five areas, .These areas * include minority and community services, 
capipus development, communications, long range Pittsburgh goals 
projec^, and university governance for community relations. A 
brie^fv review of the final report and a supplementary report of the 
impact of the' University of Pittsburgh pn the local economy are 
included. Related documents are HE 004 195 and^TtE 004 195. (MJM) . 



3. Washington Operations Research Council Symposium 1973 

This is not ai? activity of one university but it is a good, exam- 
pi^ of the application of an expertise such as found among the^staff , 
of t\ie Urban Institute, Ihc. , etc., to the problems pf^ cities. 

Illustrative of *the problems on which academic professional know 
ledge was brought to bear are: ' ^ • . 



Community Care -to the elderly 

i . • - ' 

Evaluation of-Tnynicipal servic*es ' 

_^ * ^ \ ^ 

, Housing quality and location 

* Medical services market 

Travel and transportation " ' 

Urba^ Problems an^ Pub' lie Policy Choices , Bergsman, Moel ai^ Howard 
Weiner (eds.) New York: Praeger, 1975. 

From-Joai Bergsman ^nd "Howard L. Wiener (eds,). Urban Problems an'd 
Public Policy Choices . ' New York: Fraegjer Publishers, 197^5. " 

Contents ^ ^ *' / ' 

EpEFACE^ V : i 

Joel Bergsman and Howard Wiener 
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" PART I': yJI^ODVCTION: URBAN RESEARCH AND POLICY MAKING^ 

Chapter ' # ^ , 1 ' . • / 

1 HOW POL'IGy'^ makers look at ,Ot>.iRATIONS research, 3 
Clifford W» Graved \ ' / ^ 

• 2 URBAN RESEARCH : ONE PERSPECTIVE, ,8 ' ' . ^ " ' 

Frederick- 6|'R. Hayes ' . <• ' , 

3 PLANNING AND EVALUATION: THE .VIEWPOip' PROM A NEl^pHBORHbOD SETTLE- 
MENT .HOUSE, 14 ; • . ^ V ' 
Donald G\ Murray, Jr.' ^ \ ^ ' / 

V^T II: DELIVERY OF PUBLIC ' SERVICES ,/ ; ' 

INTRODUCTION TO PART II, 21 \ ^ ; ^ , 

Dennis R. Young I / ' .^^ 

^ " ORGANIZATIONAL. ISSUES IN TiE PRpVISIOJl^OF COMMHNITY CARE tO THE 
IMPAIRED' ELDERLY, 23 * ^ . ' / 

• William Pollaiy - ' ^ ^ * ^ ' : \ ' ' 

* 5 •INSTi'^UTlONAT FRAMEWORK FOR EVALMIING >PJNICIPAL SERVICES, '^4 

Stanley M: Altman, Pavl M, 'Nawi:ockl,' and Francis J. Potter 



6 ^THE USE OF EX-ADDICTS 'to DfiLfVB«-*LOCAL SERVICES^ THE SUPPORTED WORK, 

EXPERIMENT, 58 ' i ' . 

Le| S. Fri^man • ' . - >^ 

DISCUSSION OF par!" II, 72 ' ' * ^ . " 

David R. Seidinan, Robert K, Yin * - . 

- -PART III: SOCIAL AND POLICIAL URBAN PROCESS MODELS ' ' ' 

A ^ • ' ' . 

INTRODUCTION TQ PART 411, 83 ' ■ ' " . ' 

- Frrfnk L/Adelman ^ * ' ^ " ^' ^ 

7 . SEGREGATION ON A CONTINUOUS VARIABLE, 84, ' ' • ; - 

ThdmAS C, Sthelling ' ' ' ^ * . 

^ A MOD^ OF ATTITUDE CHANGE, 93 ' ' ' . / [ * . ^ 

Ftank L, AVielman ^nd Irma Adelman ^. , * ^ 
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Martin W.^Brossman andw Martin J. Redditig ' ' > , ^ * ^ 



.DISCUSSldk OF. PART- III,' 118. ' • 
'.Carl 4='. Christ, Joseph Fi Cgates , 
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PART IV: /the" IMPACT OF «PyBLIC POLICIES ON URBAN 'MARKETS ' ^ 
INTRODUCTION TO PART IV, ll27 ' , 

William A. Johnsort , \ , - ^ 

Chapter ^ \ 

•10 A MODEL OF HOUSING QUALI^-AND LOCATION, 12% 

i Frank De Leeuw and Raymond Struyk, with Sue A. Marshall . 

11 *T^:ALUM ROCK, CALIFORNIA, ED.UCATION VOUCHER PROJECT, 150 
' ' Denis P.' Doyle ^ ' ' , 



12 THE MARKET FOR MEDICAL' SERt^ICE^NDER MEDICAID, 161 
ilfohn Holahan and Stuart 0.- Schweitzer 

DISCUSSION OF .PART iv, 189 • ^ ' > ^ 

> } ' gteve^ J. Carroll, Robert Harris * ' . 

* f • ' * 

PART V: ' URBA^ LP^ USE AND JRAlftPGRTATION 

••^ INTRODUCJIt^^ TO>PART V^ 201 - 

Robett Mct;illivray and^Ronald Klrby 

' . .^'^ . • ' * • . 

13 THE ROLE OF TRAVEL flME LIMITS IN URBAN GROWTH, 203- 

^-O^alter ^J). Veolan ' , # - ^ , . ^' 
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Irving H^ch • ' , 
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# J; Ftoyce, Girni '*^;^V^^*^' 

. DlftfUSs'lON OF PART V', 286 . ^ ^- 
Sydney R. Robertson ^ . 

VaRT VI: ^^ENVi^ONMEMTAL GC)ALS AND Ul^'/ij DEVELOPMENT 

' INTRODUCXK* to PART VI, ^293 . ' . ^ 4> 

- ^Peter W. House * ' • , ' 

/ ' • 4 ' ^ ? - 

16 - Tftt: IMPACT OF .RA^IP* TRANSIT jON URBAN pEVELOP>ffiNT: THE CASE. 

OF THE PhiLADELPHIA-LlNDENWCfLD HiGH-SPEED' LINE, 294 
W. BriJce' Alien and Richard R. Mudge ^v.A « *' 

' . ^ * . «^ ^ ^ * ^ 

17 URBAN kNVIRdNh&NTAL GOALS: HOW. CAN THEY BE ACHIEVED JN^ 
rXp?D TRANSIT STATION BLANNINGt?., 312^ . ' , . ^ 

#*' * Robert J. Harmon ' - * i j ' » 
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' U.S. Department of Commerce 

National ■Techni<;^l Information Service - • 

,^B-260 504 * 

THE GARLAND URBAN-OBSERVATORY' A^ A C^SE STUDY IN URBAN EXTENSIOI^ 
' Garland Urban (Jbservatory,, Tex • r ' ^ 

Prepared fbr ' * * 

Department of Housing and Urban Development, Washington ^ ♦ D, C. 
Assistant, Secretary for" Policy Development and F^^rch 
" Feb; 76 • 
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fl.B.G. Casimir, "Some Basic Rules for Goo^ Indu^tty-UniverSity 
y •Relations," Research Management , November, 1971. • > 

^Eri-c^A. Walker and Robert G. 'Hampel, "Improvln|pIn4ustrial R & ^D- 

'-University Relations," Research Management , September, 1974. ^ 

Llip C*. White, "Bettef Industry-Ufiiver>sity-Government Coc^l^ration 
— Why and How/V Researcji^^nagement , January, 1973. 



three articles from Research Management dealing^ with 
niversi'ty relations reflect a theme and tone quifc similar 
the literature|dcalirig with city-university relations: 
expertise in the university be applied to industry needs 
ting the traditional functions of^ the university), 
bll^eest deterrent to gett^g started Is in universlf-ies* 




knowing what 
industry point 
(Walker an^^amp 



needs of individual i^ustries are and, from the 
.view, in knowing the Capabilities of universities. 
J, page 24). ' : ' 



Some of tlr^ im^lems in developing the relaticAiship which are' 
outliped 'ye unique t^^ indo^ry — others have relevance, t'^o city-^ 
-university relation^, ... ^- » 

1) 



"Hqw j£an industry .look into th'e vast number of complicated ^ ^ » 
uniwr^ities arid find out who Jaiow^s what-? How^can the univ- 
ersjlties look at the ^fequally ^nplex arr^ay of industries atld 
find out wKere the needs are, who" is interested in -what I am 
investigating- and who will make use of the information I' 
•discover?" (Walker '^n(^Jlamp el, page 2^^) 

.2) University and industry goals ar^ quit^ cyifferent o't. sometimes^ 
just perceived as different — university is concerned with 
Bfeslft re^^^rch and teaching ~ industry in developing products 
which </lXl work and sell.- ^ * ^ 



etc. 
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Fletcher, John E.^^Or, "Governing Tomorrow's Cities." Nation's gities , 
^ Volume 12, July, 1974: 25-33. . ^ ^ . 

Services have grown in scope and complexity in a steadily urbanizing 
3ociety. Management capability has not kept pace, \^ 

Six conferences were held in 1973 by NLC to determine management needs 
of local officials. A City Policy Le^dlfcrship Task Force was appointed and 
went on toe conduct five Organizational Development Conferences on City 
Executive "Management. It identified six major executive management needs: 

1. * Adequate authority including enabling and charter legislation^ more 

centralized managerial control and the ability to terminate unnecessary 
programs at the local level. . ♦ ' 

2. Increased Planning and Management Capacity : No more "functional 
" / . feudalism. " 

3 >V - Improved Information and Communications ; ^ Integration pf tile standard 
-mass of murticipal ififormation into a comprehensive document Which 
could provide a framework for municipal decisions. 



4^ ^ Qualified Personnel : - Upgrading an<J training. 

5. Better Citizen Relations; Increased understanding of Kiitizen needs. 



>upport: '^tat€ 



6.' Intergovernmental Support : ^^tate League^ and NLC mwt coordinate their 
programs to insurj? delivery of^eeded resources. 



• Fivfe servite functions whicH could f.ill executive management needs were 
jfientdf ied:, ^ ' ^ - ^ 

'1. Rfes^arc'h and Development «i. ^ ^ 

* 2. i;jrain*ng ' ^ « ' [ 

3, Xechnjcal Assistance ^ ^ - ' - < , 

*4. • Infomration aW Communicltlons * ' ' ^ ' 

5l. Program and Issue^nalysis 

- . \' ' ' > ' 

Conclusion:.' Management capabili|y must keep pace with management respon- , 
^sibil'tty if Municipalities are to remain viable and effective. " M^C and 
state leagues must 'develop cooperative programs to' a'ddress 'these needs. 
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* .Greenleigh Associates Inc.:* An Evaluation of the Urban Observatory 
Program . Washington: Greenleigh Associates Inc*: 1934 

The report lists two underlying experimental hypotheses in 
addition to the program objectives: 

1. Systematic study of urljan problems will yield general 
J knowledge- a science of cities, 

2. * The knowledge will provide urban governme?^ with a» tJecisiorlal 

information base and enable them to improve the quality of urban 
life/ 

Several conclusions are drawn. Among them: 

1. The network system appears to be the strongest, most success- 
ful element of the Urban Observatory experiment. 

2. Program Objectives ^ " , ^ 
Explicit program objectives were met to a fcr greater degree 
than the implicit experimeoital hypotheses. 

3. The UO concept hajl an important impact on tfie majority of 
cities in the, network, relating primarily to academic/city 

c ommuni cat ion s . ^ ' 

4. Products had little transferability from dity to city. 

5. No effort was -made to document or demonstrate return on invest- 
, ment^. ■ ^ 

6. The experimental hypotheses were unrealistically ambitious. 
|. Recommenda.tions were: 

1.^ Redefine Objectives , 

a. M^e available research resources useful in understanding 
coinmon national and local public policy problems. 

b. A coordinated, continuing. research program relevant to 
both local government and* HUB needs. 

c. A mechanism should be des-igned for dissemtrrating applying 
and evaliiating research results. 
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^ Eight other operational recommendations are made, the most important 
of^whichare: 

a. Continuation -and expansion of the network under HUD funding? ^ 

b. Retaiti the joint governmental/university Structure of the local 
Observatory, ' . - ^ 

c. A full-time director for each observatory, ^ * 

• -■ 1 

Jenkins/ Martin D. : Guidelines for Institutional Self-Study of iiWolvement 
in Urban Affairs" Washington:. Office of Urban Affairs, American 
Council on Education. 1971, 

This document delineates . procedural elements of a self study such as 
establishing a favorable campus climate for the study; commitments to types 
of service; organization and administration; curricula; community service; 
faculty inventory; accommodation of minprity groups; research; and coopera- 
tive relationships with other institutions and organizations. The concept 
of a college or university as a corporation as well as finance and implem* 
entation are also discussed," 

• 

Jenkins concludes that a ^elf-study ^lone will not produce a vital 
urban affairs program. The achievement of this requires a larger institu- ^ 
tional commitment of facilities and resources toward improving the quality 
of urba^ life. ^ 



Jenkins, Martin D, and Bernard H. Ross: The Urban Involvement of Higher 

Education^n the 1970' s. . Washington: U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 1974. 

This is a summary .report o^ proceedings of fdur regional conferences 
of the American 'Council on Education, The four main sessions provide an 
interpretive summary of the conferences, opportunities for urban involve- 
ment, suggestions derived, and questions for the future. 

Panelists and keynote speakers included federal,' state and local ^ 
6fficiaj8 as well as representatives of. foundations and of the business 
^<;oimnunity, , 

'■',.•* 'I 

*' Some suggestions coming out of the conference were: 

1.' Colleges. and universities*should encourage and reward faculty par- 
^ ticipation in the^'u^ban scene as part of their community service^ 
* commitment. ^ ' . ' 
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^. The Federal Government should provide continuity in the funding 
process *of urban^ programs and centralized information on 
opportunities. 



State Governments should reflect the legitimacy of urban 
programs in funding and cooperative arrangements with * 



universities. 



> 



4. City and urban county governments 'should explore jointly, with 
universities ways they can alleviate Urban problems and should 
cooperatively develop personnel training for city and county 
employees. • . ' 

5/ Foundations should be receptive to ^support of url^an programs 

by universities and in^•olvement by higher education associations 

» ^ « *■ 

National Academy of Public Administration. Evaluation of the Urban 
Observatory Program. National Academy of Public Administration 
^ 1571. 

The evaluation was conducted in three phases spanning August 
thfough October,' 1971. The phases were data collection, team visits 
to the ten observatories, .i^and production and discussion of draft 
evaluation reports to formulate overall findings, conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Conclusions, in summary, are: 

1. The concept of the UO is sound aijd^institutionai linkups are 
occurring.' 

2. Financing is insufficient. 

3- Central management of the netv4prk and organization and admini- 
,stration of local observatories are deficient. ^ 

4. Performances and impact are small because little resealrch haS 
been completed and the majority of research funds has been 
spent on national agenda items rather than local problems* 

^ Recommendations are^^ . • v •* 

1. HUD should assume central management of the program.* The 
number of observatories and funding per observatfory should be 
Increased. - * ' . , - 

• «' ' 

2. An advisory committee of distinguished scholars and former 
public officials should be created. 

.^71 
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' \ / ^ ' 

3. . A polity and decision making group consi^^ting of a locaj. govetnment/ 

university mix should undertake organization and 'administration <yf^ the • 
A observatories. There should be a. full-time core staff^ Theije should 
be an advisory body- of scholars on research, training and community ' ' 
services. ' . ^ ' j ' ^ 

I w 

A more equitable balance should be st|"u.ck between national and local, 
research agendas. High priority should be placed on strengthening 
local government in-'house capacity with reg'ard to research* and its 
utilization. i ' ^ 

5.' Research results should be disseminated in the broadest possible base. 



Pendleton, Wllliaip^C, University/City Relations Revisited . New York: Ford. 
Fjiundation, 1975,, ^ . ' ' ^. 

'The first three pages given an introduction to the problems of ctpyj 

, university interface, summarizing the Ford Foundation experience. 

« 

Pendleton states that cities attd tmiver'sities do not work easily to- 
gether, chiefly because cities are political institutions and universities . , 
are educational ones*. • Cities are oriented toward ^cti6n',_ universities toward 
' the accumulation and transfer of knowledge^ Diffeqr^ces arise from this: 

1'. Scholars look for true, general answers. City people look for specific 
answers that work, ^ * . . ^ 

2. Scholars and politicians frequently sp.eak different ^ifenguages, use 
I . different jargon, 

' ' / 

3. Academics advance by getting things published whereas city people 
advance by gettihg thitigs done; City problems tend to be analytically 

• messy and don't lend themselves to thorough j^searc):^, which isn't. ^ 
what the' city decision-maker wants anyway. He wants answers, \riC\ 

4. Sijice the academics more relaxed lifestyle is ^rlanned in .semesters, he 

is often not available to address the crisis, veekis-and-day-s-oriented ^ 
problems cities de^ with. ' - ^ 

' ^ ^ m 

5. Cities- usually 4iave to pay ^holars throUgh specific, short-t^rm ^ 
consuf ting arrangements be<;3use universities wajit to charge high over- ^ ^ 
hedd, ' * 

j ' -■ . • ' ' 

,6, University £fnd city people neither undftstand nor feel^ comfortable in' ' 
each other's institutions, • . . , 

• spite of thesk^^barrlers to effective working relations, which some-* 

timeslllscourage even the attempt to work together, many city/university ^ 
linkujS^have occurred. / . • * • / ^ V 
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Three condition^ ^re^necessary to a successful city/ university 
^partnership: , . n 

1/ Hutudl distrust. and' disdain^ often engender* by stereotypes 
- which obstruct .effective c^Operagion, must be dvercone.^ 

2, * A mechanism must be found for getting the right uniyersity 

• people together with the right city people (usually second 
;»*echelon) to effectively address problems. ' 

3, A way *must, be found 'to reward adademicians who contribute 
to solving urban problems • * > . 

/^'•' Univerrsities ajid cities appear" to be closing the gap by hiiflng 
each other's people to perforro*services, practitioners to teach -and 
adviSe, academics to work and learn *as department heads. ' . 

- After the caricatures and stereotypes have J)een dis'peUed ^ ^ 
Tommon language 'can be, developed and possibilities of matching skills 
with 'problems will slirface. . - , 

^lationships will not endure^ unless both parties are benefitted 
Scholars .should not abandon their strong' suit- They can give under- 
, standing through analysis. ' , ^ " . 

^ ; Cit^t/Un^versity 'relations dn the^ future .ar« likely to be very ^ 
different from »what they wer^ in th^ P^st decade. 



Pendleton, William, ' Urban Studies, and the University ^ The Ford 
Foundatfog Experience > N6w-*^rk: . Fordn^Foundation, ' 197^>\ 



' Xn article in retrospect in wbic'h^the .author <}raws some l^Xeak 
conclusions regarding the Foundatiln's $36 mill ion 'granting effer^^ 
toward urban research and exte^i6ion from 1959 to 19741 

. The effort had two iidderlyipg' assianptions that a real dif- 
ference could le.bade if university* teacl^ig and research resources 
^could be directed toward .urban ills, anil that by^exposdre ^f faculty 
and students to groups ^concerned with city problems, urban deteridr- 
a^ion might be slowed, . , . • , - . 

Two objectives were established: . ' ' . 



Appen^J^ 



• ♦ • * 

!• Promote research on a wide range of problems by scholars firom a 



variety af discijilines. 



2. Encourage closer contact between university scholars^ctnd city . , ^ 
de c ision-Triake r s . * , ^ > 

The first serious funding effort was in urban exte^ion, emulating, 
.the agricultural experiences of 'the 19th century witfe^ agricultural exterf- 
*8ion grants.* This had mixed results,: some extension ef.forts left a ' '4 
lasting effect and others never gdt off the ground. The reaspns: for 
uneven performance derive^rom basic^^if ferences between agricultural 
extiension and urban extenSioo, 'particularly in the disproportion bejtween 
theoob* to Jbe done and the resources available. The charga was ambiguous, 
indicators Of success unspecified, and very littlte knowledge as a result of 
urban research existed. 

/ 

At' thfe same time efforts in urban economics and planning we're being 
funded. * ' . . , 



The second wave" of grants in the late 60s and early, 70s in response 
to the urban crises ^ Watts, Washington and Detroit. The jinivarsities had 
given early warning th'ese crises and were usually either targets of ' or 
contributors to riota». ^Irey needed to fociife their talents* on the coininurfities 
theywere in/ The effort achi^^S ^ess |:ha«-^hdped. The 60s were a turbu^^^ct 
period and both the Ford Foundation and the univeijslties it supported^ ' ' 
J)it* of f more, than they could chew. The* Foundation plans* no third 'nta;}or 
urban thr||St*in the foreseeable future. ' ^ " ' 

/ Urban involvement by universities is necessary. ^•Utban centers wild 
' require .good' Ijea^ershlp and* hard funding to be successful.-. 

-^ie 'challenge 'to universities is to prepare urban leadets for the , 
future^who are able to co^ with demands that will' be put on them. People^ 
'Wo are\able to apply research and communicate wfth laymen are .needecK^ 



Universities should encourage students and faculty to address city 
problems .usin-g tfieir ^est weapons -* 'wide-ranging euriosity and disciplined 
intelligence. , 
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URBAN RESEARCH AND 4jRBAil TQLICY-MAKlJlG: AN OBSERVATORY PERSPECTIVE 
F', William Hei-ss, Denver Urban ObSetvatory 

Bij^peau of Go^rnIn^ntal Research and Bervice, University 'of Colorado 
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